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grated or the less differentiated one more differentiated. It 
should be remembered that Bharata also refers to the role 
of Sakti in Rasa-enjoyment, when he speaks of the distinc- 
tive flavours of each of the different ingredients, which enter 
into the making of a soup or drink.* The concept of 
visuddha-sattva In Bharata once again indicates his aware- 
ness of the role of sakti In Rasa enjoyment. The Vedantists, 
like Ramanuja, Nimfaarka and Madhva were doing little else 
than emphasize the concept of sakti, when they gave to 
visuddha-sattva a prominent place in their philosophic 
scheme. 

Vallabhacharyya speaks of the noumenal kingdom of 
Bhagavan, like Vaikuntha and others. Everything in this 
kingdom Is aprakrlta and nitya. Vallabha holds that the 
Jlvatman is atomic In size, a part of the Brahman, and is 
non-different from Him. This atomic portion, full of sat, 
cit and ananda, issues out of the aksara Brahman, just as 
sparks of Are Issue out of the burning fire-place. As these 
sparks separate out of the common source, there is out of 
the grace of God, in each part, preponderance of Sattva. 
There is simultaneously a disappearance of the ananda 
portion. The aiswaryyas disappear thereafter. The jlva may 
be atomic ; but at the moment when he Is possessed of by 
God, or when there is the emergence of ananda, divine 
qualities like comprehension and extension appear. But even 
then the comprehension and extension of the jlva are not 
established independently. Comprehension or extension 
being inter-related to anandamsa may only make Its appear- 
ance in the cid-amsa. 

The followers of Vallabha speak of Para-brahma as the 
seat of perennial delight, and invested with all aprakrlta 
dharmas. He is Sree Krisna, also known as Purusottama ; 
all the alaukika qualities are ever present In Him ; all His 
lilas are nitya. 

The Vallabhlyas hold further that Just as there Is an 
aprakrita visuddha-sattva, very different from the prakrita 
sattva, so there are aprakrita rajas and aprakrlta tamas. 
The Visuddha sattva, when It assumes a shape for the main- 
tenance of the universe, Is known as Visnu. So when the 
Lord takes the form of Visuddha rajas, there is Brahma ; 
and when the Lord takes the shape of aprakrita visuddha 
tamas, there is Siva. Though they are all aprakrlta deities, 



they are known as "sa-guna", because they control the three 
prakrita gunas. 

The way advocated by Vallabhacharyya is also known 
as the pustl-marga. The anugraha or kripa of God Is known 
as pustl. Ordinarily, all jivas are not entitled to llla- 
pravesa. At the beginning, out of the "anugraha" of the 
Lord, the Jiva gets Brahma-bhava. After that, there is the 
"parama anugraha" of the Lord. This Is called "barana" 
by His own rupa. Anugraha liberates the Jiva, and gives 
mukti. This is attainable by all. But parama anugraha 
leads to bhakti. This is extremely rare. The anugraha or 
kripa of the Lord resists the ravages of time. Various results, 
both laukika and a-lauklka, flow from St. One can find out 
the presence of anugraha or pustl by looking at the result. 
The removal of great obstructing Influences, and the esta- 
blishment of God's kingdom arc known as Maha-pustl. In 
actual practice, karma and obstacles arising out of swa- 
bhava are the most difficult to be overcome. To take the 
case of Indra, It should be remembered that Indra killed 
Viswa-rupa, and was the slayer of Dadhlci and Vrltra. 
Viswa-rupa was a great worker, Dadhlci was wise, and Vritra 
was an equally great devotee. These slaughters are definitely 
very cruel and heinous. But out of the Kripa of Bhagavan, 
no evil proceeded out of these actions. The Lord saved 
Indra out of His great mercy to him. Indra survived, even 
when he was struck by thunder in the womb of his mother 
Diti. This is pusti par excellence. 

All the four different kinds of results flow from pustl. 
Kartya-vlryya was crowned king, because he was favoured 
with pusti. Deva-huti was liberated, her penance and 
sacrifices were only means to win the anugraha. The 
muttering of names of Aja-mila was also meant to further 
this pusti. When the devotee out of a profound attachment 
to God, is full of His thoughts, he has no longer anything 
to fear from here or hereafter. God holds in abeyance the 
influence of kala, dharma and swa-bhava. There is the 
establishment of a correspondence between God and man on 
the plane of body (which is a form of bhava. See Ch. II). 
The maintenance of the body does no longer depend on 
human efforts. In depends on the grace of God. The man 
who has been charged with this bhava, maintains his body 
simply on this consideration. 

It must have been noticed from the foregoing discus- 
sion that cit-sakti occupies a very prominent place in the 



schemes of Ramanuja, Nlmbarka, Madhva as also m 
Vallabha. It has been also noted that though vlsuddha- 
sattva In Ramanuja and Nlmbarka, comes under a-clt tattva, 
yet It Is always being super-imposed by the clt ot Bhagavan. 
This cld-ananda is rasa. The jlvas thrive on it tor their 
existence. This is the source of all joy and delight. The 
various descriptions of Rasa, which one comes across in 
Rasa literature, all speak of this manifest aspect of God 
(karya-bhukta amsa). The methods of Rasa realisation arc 
very different. This accounts for how Rasa, though essen- 
tially one, manifests Itself in diverse forms in the hearts of 
the rasika, and is known as Rasa. Such appearance would 
have been impossible without steadfast Miakti. Jf has also 
to be admitted that the visible outward manifestation of God 
is in the form of Rasa. Purusottama in his Vidvan 
mandana-tika writes, bahlrablr-bhutasyapi bbagavato rasa- 
ttvamabadham. There is another position. Just as God is 
of the nature of Rasa, so also He enjoys or relishes all Rasas. 
He is Rasa, and at the same time, relishes all Rasas. It 
should be remembered further that bhavas are also not 
different from the essential nature of God. 



VII 

The Abhidhamma-Samgraha also expounds this concept 
of purified Soul (Sila-visuddhi) merging into dhyana-citta. 
Those who care for Rupa citta or dhyana-citta, must walk 
very carefully and perform the five virtues (pancha-sila). 

One must fix his mind and vision whole-heartedly on 
the selected object, and go on meditating. Then a time 
comes when the selected object becomes equally manifest, 
no matter if the eyes are open and shut. The object of the 
visual image is called "parikarma-nimitta" ; the object of 
the mental Image is called "udgraha-nlmitta" ; when the 
mind Is completely focussed on "udgraha-nimitta", then out 
of that image, there Issues a bright, purified Image. This Is 
called "prati-bhaga-nimitta". 1 " The objects of the visual 
image (parikarma) and mental image (udgraha) together 
constitute what is called "parikarma-dhyana". 

The Abhidhammartha Samgraha divides Bupavacara 
Kusala Citta into live stages. These five elements in the first 
Rupavacara dhyana-citta are vltarka, vicara, priti, sukha and 



ckagrata "Vltarka" marks that stage of the cltta, at whose 

attraction things are cognised In the cltta. Vitarka thus 

works against the inertia of the cltta, and helps in the 

liquidation of "Sthana-middha"."" It reflects over and over 

again the nature of the thing, and thus takes the mind to the 

object. It has been alternatively called "Cinta". Once the 

thing has been cognised by Vitarka, the next stage of the 

mind, "Vicara"'" delves deep into it. In order to know its 

precise nature. It is always going down Into the depths of 

analysis ; and that is why, it is characterised by prajna or 

wisdom. It cannot be swayed by Viclkitsa, because It Is 

rooted firmly in prajna. Thus Vicara works against Viclkitsa, 

which is an impurity of the citta ; Vicara is thus a dhyananga. 

The citta which is without any fear when resting on an 

object, has "priti". Prltl is naturally full of delight. It 

exhilarates the citta, and removes "Vyapada", which again 

being of an impure nature, always disturbs the mind. So 

Priti and Vyapada are opposed, just as Vicara and Viclkitsa 

are opposed. Priti is always accompanied by "Sukha" or 

delight. When the citta is removed from all other supports, 

then the citta attains a state, which is known as "ckagrata". 

Ekagrata is thus opposed to that state of mind, which seeks 

for support (alambana) diverse things. 

Vitarka thus brings close to the mind the object of 
sense. Vicara makes the mind deeply absorbed in it. Priti 
delights the mind through this new sense of possession. 
Sukha reorganises the whole pattern of relations, and cka- 
grata transfixes the mind. 

The above analysis must have pointed out that the 
object of all these citta, is the same. There has only been 
a gradul refinement, a removal of hindrances which stand 
in the way to complete enjoyment. The five different kinds 
of Rupavacara citta mark the five different stages of this 
gradual refinement. With the disappearance of "Sthana- 
middha", vitarka is strengthened ; with the disappearance 
of viclkitsa. vicara becomes prominent ; with the removal 
of vyapada, priti, and with the conquering of auddhata- 
kaukrita, Sukha appears. When the mind is completely dis- 
engaged from Kama-chanda, there is ekagrata. This un- 
alloyed, tranquil state of pratlbhaganimitta is called 
"aparna"."* Aparna is the stage of • complete absorption. 
The mind is fully active, much more so than what It is at 
any other stage. But the senses become inactive. In other 
words, eyes see objects, but do not carry any message ; the 



ears hear, but are indifferent to what it is ; and so on with 
all other senses. The senses become intensely active'; but 
they become, at the same time, unattached to the objects of 
sense. The citta becomes very powerful and keen. At this 
moment, there is prajna. This prajna cuts the roots of all 
attachments. 

The Sadharma aims at "nirvana" or total annihilation, 
through careful restraint of body and speech, or observance 
of sila and regulation of life. For Sila is the foundation of 
a purified life. Sila is an essential clement of Samadhl. Sila 
is to be prescribed according to character, as medicine is 
prescribed according to disease. When the Citta is steadfast 
in contemplation at the pratibhaga-nimitta stage, then the 
citta has reached "upacara Samadhi". With this upacara 
samadhi, "nivarana" for the time being is held in suspense, 
and there is a flow of "priti" in the citta. The other angas 
of dhyana are replenished with this priti-rasa. This is what 
is known as "aparna Samadhi" or complete absorption. As 
a result of this "aparna Samadhi", the citta is freed from 
all "nivarana", and is at the same time, flushed with "priti" 
— and this is known as "citta-visuddhi" or purification of 
mind. 

The aspirant after mokhsa first tranquillises his 
troubled mind (citta), and relying on the foundations of his 
sila, must repeatedly practise to reach the higher stages. 
The Silas shall lead us into right speech and right conduct ; 
these shall do away with all discrepancies. At the Samadhi 
stage, one gets infinite pleasure ; the klcsas are controlled ; 
citta becoming purified, is fitter for the attainment of prajna. 
This is the peculiarity of Samatha bhavana. 

It has already been seen how great is the importance 
of the concept of Visuddha Sattva in Samkhya analysis, as 
also in the analysis of the Vedanta. The Abhidamma 
analysis is not essentially different from this analysis of the 
Visuddha-Sattva. Prof. Stcherbatsky discusses in detail the 
affinity of the dharmas of the Buddhists and the Gunas of 
the Samkhya (I.H.Q. Vol. X. pp. 737-60). It is indeed 
astonishing to notice that some of the fundamental concep- 
tions of the Abhidharmists together with the manner of 
argument advanced by them to establish their validity, 
closely follow those of the particular school of Samkhya 
represented in the Yoga-Sutra and specially in its Bhasya 
(Central conception of Buddhism. Chap. XII— Prof. 
Stcherbatsky). Bharata's Rasa-analysis which Is strikingly 



similar to Patanjala analysis, should profitably be studied 
against the background of Abhidhamma philosophy. 

The full process in the practice of Samatha medita- 
tion from the very beginning right up to the attainment of 
Jhana, may be roughly described as follows : The Yogava- 
cara selects an object (Kammathana) ; he draws his thoughts 
from all sides and tries to concentrate on the object, known 
as parikarma nimitta. From parikarma nlmltta, he passed 
to the imagery symbol or uggha nimitta. After a continued 
practice, the details of the "image" vanish away, and It 
becomes a disc of clear brilliance. It is called patibhaga 
nimitta or the transformed after-image. In all these three 
cases, there is a gradual sublimation, and a process of puri- 
fication. In a case where there arises a Patibhaga Nimitta, 
the Upacara stage of meditation becomes very strong in 
which all the Nivaranas are suppressed. These Nivaranas 
stand in the way of complete and detached experience. Then 
the five constituents of Jhana — i.e. Vitakka, Vicara, Piti, 
Sukha and Ekaggata— appear in prominence, and the first 
Jhana Is obtained, which is the Appana stage of medita- 
tion. 

Coming to the fundamentals of aesthetic enjoyment, it 
will be seen that the highest enjoyment is for him, who Is 
unaffected by all bhavas. He is sarva-bhavamaya, precisely 
because he is beyond all. The question arises, who enjoys ? 
What is it which he enjoys ? When does he enjoy ? Where 
does the enjoyment take place ? Who again is the specta- 
tor 7 Who is the player ? In reality, there is but one un- 
differentiated, unique reality (See Ch. IX). We ourselves 
are the player. We ourselves are the spectator. A passive 
spectator can hardly ever enjoy the essence of Rasa. He 
must be a "sa-hrdaya" preksaka. In other words, the 
spectator is charged with bhava. If the spectator be not 
"sa-hrdaya" or "sumanassa", there is no longer any 
spectacle, or necessity for plays and poems. A vlsuddha- 
drasta or purified spectator looks at manas and prana. As 
he looks on, these last two become inactive, and the spec- 
tacle stops and ceases to Interest him. At such a moment, 
there is visranti. The ideal of the Rasa-vadin is something 
very different. The spectacle goes on, and yet the spectator 
is absolutely unaffected by it, and Is asanga. In Ch. X. it 
will be seen how the highest ideal of Rasa-enjoyment is 
achieved when the most intense bhoga goes hand in hand 
with the severest renunciation. It Js where bhukti blends 



with raukti. Such an Ideal is only attainable when the 
spectator Is at once sumanassa and preksaka, the two pri- 
mary requisite In Rasa enjoyment. 

When a man has attained this stage of Visuddha 
Sattva, he is at once "sumanasa" and "preksaka", the two 
characters, which the true experiencer ot an object of art, 
must possess. Bharata in Ch. VI of the Natya-Sastra, has 
spoken at length of sumanasa preksaka. It should be clearly 
recognised that one who is sumanasa or In sympathy with 
the object of vision or of hearing, in ordinary life, cannot 
be detached spectator, or preksaka. One who is sumanasa, 
is held by the object of sense. Again, one who is preksaka 
cannot be in sympathy with it. This is only possible when 
the spectator has attained a purified state of mind, or 
Visuddha-Sattva. Visuddha-Sattva is the platform on which 
meet these two, the sympathetic on-looker and the detached 
spectator. Sympathy and detachment, while otherwise in- 
compatible, become eminently compatible, because both 
meet on the plane of Visuddha-Sattva. 



CHAPTER V 

VIsuddhi In Indian and Greek Analyses. 



If Rasa be only an attribute of Vlsuddha-Sattva, the 
question naturally arises what is the criterion of this 
Visuddhl or purification. The question is of great impor- 
tance, for this same criterion applies equally to Bharata's 
analysis, as also to the different systems of Indian philo- 
sophy. The two characters of an ideal aesthete are accord- 
ing to Bharata. sumanasa and preksaka. Both are the result 
of Sattva-suddhl. This concept of suddhi or purification has 
played an important role in the evolution of thought in 
both India and Greece. 

Preksaka or the detached spectator is not held by the 
diversity and glamour of the spectacle ; he has travelled 
far beyond mere sensuous impressions. Visual and auditory 
messages do not bring to him any appeal to the senses. He 
has a purified soul, a purification made possible by the per- 
fect balance between contending mental faculties. As a 
result of sattva suddhi, he can at a moment's notice, 
identify himself with the sense-object. When this sattva 
has been sufficiently purified, then the mind becomes trans- 
parent like a mirror. It reflects everything that has happen- 
ed from time immemorial. The Abadya-Yoigisavya storj 
told in the Yoga-Bhasya (III. 18) beautifully Illustrates 
tos VnVs setaAtan Vn memory is mafic possible. Abadya 
once asked Lord Yoigisavya, "Lord, you have again and 
again, been born as god, man and animal. How is it that 
your intellect is as pure as ever ? I would very much like 
to know the different kinds of experience, which you did 
have in these different lives. Which had been the most 
pleasant life, and which one the most painful ?" Yoigisavya 
said, "My dear pupil, not one of all the lives that I have 
lived, was pleasant." Abadya enquired. "Is unlimited 
power like that of God equally sorrowful ?" Yoigisavya 
answered, "Unlimited and god-like power is certainly en- 
viable ; but Kaivalya exceeds them all". The question Is 
how could Yoigisavya remember all that happened to him 
in all these different lives. The answer is that Yoigisavya 
had reached such a stage of purification, that barriers of 
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of time are no barrier to him, and his mind can travel 
wherever it may like. Patanjala writes, sfcTOTtfR^^TT^ 
^uUkisil-i^ I Caraka similarly holds that it is possible 
to remember past lives, if the mind be pure. q?r g ^ 

^gp^l (Sarira3. 19.)(123* 

There is another aspect of this problem. It is that ideal 
aesthetic enjoyment presuppose complete identification 
with the object of sense. This is what in European aesthe- 
tics, has been called, the universalising power of sympathy. 
It should be remembered that cctasy universalises our 
limited self. This Is one of the grounds of Aristotle's 
defence of poetry against Plato's charges. The Indian 
analysis emphasizes that such ecstasy or standing out of 
ourselves is only possible when purification of both mind 
and soul has been achieved. 

When there is this sympathy with the objective world, 
the purified soul no longer stands aloof in Isolation. It goes 
out, and becomes one with it. In the Bhagavad the case ol 
"Kita-bhringa-kaya" (worm taking on the appearance of 
bhringa) Is cited, to illustrate the nature of this kind of 
worship. The worm gradually loses its distinctiveness, and 
becomes identified with bhringa. This sympathy with the 
objective world can again be traced to the Sampad upasana 
of the Upanishads. The Upanishad divides Symbolic wor- 
ship (pratiko-pasana) into two branches — Sampad and 
Adhyasa. Citsukhacharyya in "Bhasyabhavaprakasfka" 
writes, "when a superior object is imposed through certain 
resemblances on an inferior object as a support, then it is 
a case of Sampadopasana, Such is the case with manas. 
which resembles the universal mind in its infinitude. But in 
adhyasa, alambana predominates". In the BhamatI, we find, 
"Universal mind has affinity with universal gods. So these 
gods should be invoked in the mind ; but at the same time, 
the mind being almost dispensed with, and gods being medi- 
tated upon, there is the attainment of eternal life. But in 
adhyasa, the support is more important ; the impositions 
are secondary". The writer of Kalpataru writes, "In Sampad 
Upasana, the impositions are more important ; in adhyasa, 
the support predominates." Appaya Diksita similarly writes 



in "Parimala" wqfqRRFIWRtcqaiilFW. I Hcjl+lMUHWRPSB 
SPrFT^I The question is that such impositions are only 
possible, when body and soul have already been purified. 
When the mind Is purified, there is a kind of Sampad 
Upasana. The mind identifies itself with the object of wor- 
ship, much as the worm is identified with the bhringa. The 
Vedas also speak of the ideals of Moksha-dharma as imita- 
tion of godly ways. God also is imitating Himself when He 
is creating new worlds. Imitation is very important, imita- 
tion involving identification with the objects of sense. The 
precise significance of why drama has been called imitation 
of ways ( 3HWI-i<J)fdH -lIcWIn ) has not been properly 
understood. Imitation may be either of external manners or 
of inward feelings. This last imitation has been called by 
Bharata, Sattvika abhinaya. There seems to be much point 
in Bharata's calling this type of acting as Sattvika. 
Abhinaya being essentially anukriti or imitation, is essen- 
tially a Sampad Upasana. It being an imitation of Sattvika 
bhavas, there is all the more reason why Bharata should 
have called this type of acting as Sattvika. This is only 
possible when the process of purification has already been 
carried out, so that the spectator of the dramatic show, can 
identify himself with it. 

Abhinavagupta in his analysis of the sources of plea- 
sure in art, emphasizes this imposition of a new world of 
make-belief on the everyday world of experience. The mind 
of the spectator is clear ; and he is now vlsuddha-sattva. 
His sattva being visuddha. can take the Impress of any 
other form, ft explains why with a purified soul, the appeaf 
of art is instantaneous and immediate. For the time being, 
he forgets his temporal relations, and thinks himself to he 
a Rama or a Ravana. Truth or falsehood is to be deter- 
mined with reference to reality. But when reality itself 
is held in suspense, the super-imposed world becomes self- 
sufficient unto itself. The question of truth or falsehood 
does not enter here. Simultaneously, the accompanying 
songs and dance, appropriate to the superimposed forms, 
strengthen the belief that the forms are real. Just as the 
superimposed forms arc becoming more real, the spectator 
identifies himself with what ho has been witnessing. This Is 
possible, as already noticed, only when the purification of 
soul has already been carried out to some extent. 

Bhatta-tauta in explaining what is natya, says that St Is 
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the content of a particular kind of experience. What is the 
nature of this content ? There Is a forgetfulness when one 
sees an actor on board the stage, that the actor Is one whom 
he knows In actual life. The superimposed" form of the 
character has obscured the Individuality of the actor. An 
actor when he Is acting, has lost his limited, essentially 
circumscribed narrow self. His appearance on board the 
stage, is accompanied with music and dance. The actor is 
no longer an actor ; on him is superimposed the character 
of Rama or Ravana, as the case might be. The superimposi- 
tion Is possible as a result of purification of the spectator's 
soul. For if the spectator had been circumscribed and not 
purified, he could not have been able to superimpose this 
Rama or Ravana on the actor himself. This superimposltion 
of one form or another, which is the foundation of make- 
belief, presupposes a freedom and agility in the spectator. 
These again, are only possible, when the spectator has 
already reached a purified state. This is one aspect of the 
problem. It appears that the ideal spectator is at once 
becoming, like the klta-bhringa identified with the object 
of representation. At the same time, he Is standing aloof 
from all sense-Impressions, and flying to a world, all his own. 

It might be legitimately asked if the spectator is com- 
pletely purified from the dominance of Rajas and Tamas, 
and lives a life of pure Sattva, hovp it is that after the 
enjoyment, he comes back once again to this world. Patan- 
jala holds that when the soul is completely purified, there 
is no coming back again to this world. Then the soul 
rests content in its own self a?r Stg: «*HyiWHy, I ('• 3 J 
But resting content in Its own self is not the only 
characteristic of art experience. There is at the 
same time, an identification with the sense object 
(1.4). This Vrittisarupya, which is a result of Sattva-suddhi, 
is of the nature of Sampad Upasana. The common subject 
in all such faculties, as "I see", "I hear", "1 decide" Is 
obviously myself. The essence of this concept of "I" Is the 
Purusa, who sees everywhere. This seer is of the nature of 
consciousness or caitanya. Consciousness when charged 
with this Seer, helps manifest Buddhi or Intelligence. 
Whatever is manifested to our senses, is known as drsya. 
This Is what has been called ahara, and is made up of any 
one of the five elements. At the beginning of Chapter IV 
it was found how hhuta (things) and Indriya (senses) both 



enter Into the world of drsya. In this knowledge through 
senses, there Is the co-operation ot "I" as experlencer, cltta 
with the indriyas as faculties, and objects as knowables. It 
has also been noticed how citta though only an Instrument 
in the matter of knowledge, becomes the object of sense 
under certain circumstances, Citta is constituted of self- 
centering abhimana. The knowledge of sense-objects held In 
the citta is only the manifestation of this abhimana. When 
the citta is calm, then ahamkara or abhimana becomes 
manifest. At this moment, citta which looks everywhere, 
becomes drsya, or passive and of an inert nature, 
and ahamkara or purified abhimana becomes charged 
with energy, and is a karana. Once again, when 
abhimana is held in check, and there is only the clear sense 
of my existence, then abhimana rooted in ahamkara, takes 
on the character of drsya. At that moment the purified sense 
of ahamasmi or buddhi becomes charged with energy and 
as such, is a karana. But buddhi again, is subject to change, 
and is of the nature of a substance. When the purusa 
knows the nature of this change, and learns through deep 
meditation to distinguish himself from buddhi itself, then 
complete knowledge or detachment has been reached. With 
continued practice, when this Viveka-jnana becomes un- 
manlfest through self-renunciation, or when there is nothing 
to circumscribe the sense of self, then purusa becomes the 
Ideal spectator. At that moment, even buddhi becomes an 
object of sense. So everything from buddhi downwards 
belongs to the world of sense. 

The Yoga-bhasya in analysing this process of puri- 
fication, seems to emphasize the distinction between matter 
and energy. Drsyavarga belongs to the world of dead matter. 
Purification means liberation of energy from the dominance 
of matter. It must have been noticed from the above 
analysis, how everything in the world, beginning with 
scnse-lmpresslons, is constituted of both matter and energy. 
The distinction between citta and buddhi appears to be the 
relative predominance of Tamas in one and Sattva in 
another, though it should be clearly recognised that all 
three elements are present in both. Drsya and Karana 
between themselves make up the world : all that the Yogln 
alms at Is to have more of karana, and less of drsya. When 
the Yogln has accustomed himself to this blissful state of 
Sattvlka bhava, his mind becomes flushed, and he is with- 
out any sorrow. This is known as "Vlsoka". This again Is 
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known as "Self-Illuminated", on account of the excess of 
Sattva In It. This Is the Ideal and aim of all Yogic practi- 
tioners (Yoga-Sutra. 1.36). At this moment, there appears 
before the mind a sea of calm and tranquil light, crystal 
clear and dazzlingly white. There are reflected in this sea 
the glows of sun, and the moon, and of jewels of many 
colours. Once there is this apprehension of this light, there 
Is an end to all sorrows and griefs. At this moment, the 
soul is completely purified, and flooded with an ethereal 
light. 

The existence of non-soul is justified, when it is iden- 
tified with soul. Non-soul attains this fruition, when non-soul 
appears to us as »m%, ?^(& | l But this J)H or ?q>w is only 
of the soul. The presence of non-soul can only diversify this 
shining or flashing out of soul. The uniform 'and steady 
shining out or flashing forth of soul substance cannot be 
perceived by common man. But this uniform and steady 
shining out becomes diversified and many-coloured at the 
presence of non-soul. For the moment the soul ceases to 
flash out, the non-soul loses Its very existence. This explains 
the statement, "gift HRW^fflffr Wfft, 5RT HOT ^ft^fwrfa" I 
Looked at from this standpoint, there is manifestation of 
only the soul-substance. Non-soul can only share in this 
illumination 3rg*rR 3r^Fpor-HRr^>irfir, Ff5^W3P£tfH I 
There is no diversification in the shining out of a perfectly 
pure soul ; it is always the same, and hence unknown to 
common man. All diversifications come In with the parti- 
cipation of non-soul in this illumination of soul*. The great 
importance of non-soul lies In thus making diversified the 
self-same luminosity of the soul. If there had not been such 
diversification in the participated luminousness ( = 3rfF I p , T) 
the soul ( = 3IT?WJ!) itself would have disappeared. 
' The existence of and emergence of non-soul can only be 
justified from the standpoint of making cognisable the 
luminosity of soul. The Rg-veda writes ^ ^tj Hf?r^ 9>p | 
cTC^l ^TO SffcTiTSWr*! I "The Beautiful came to participate 
In beautiful things. It was to make Intelligible His 

» The Pratyabhtjna anal>sls reminds^ one of Shelley's 
' Life I* a dome of many-coloufcl glass 
That stains the white light of eternity." 



own beauty". The Supreme Being in order to make easily 
available His own beautiful form to mortals, seeks the help 
of non-soul substances, and thus diversifies His own luminos- 
ity. When there is this shining forth of a host of diverse 
things, then we are sent back to that one luminousness, 
whose different manifestations are all such particular shin- 
ing out and diversified luminousness. The one and the same 
shining out appears different as it is reflected in different 
non-soul substances. The undisturbed, self-same luminosity 
is Videhamukti, or supreme liberation (parama kaivalya). 
But the diversified luminosity of soul substance is of the 
nature of jivan-mukti. It has got to be remembered that 
in both jivan-mukta and bandha conditions, the luminosity 
is diversified. But while in jivan-mukta, the "tendency" to 
luminosity is undisturbed ; in the case of an unemancipated 
soul (=^Strg^I) the tendency to luminosity is checked, 
and appears in different forms ( "ftftWfeRdPlBdl ) I The 
"tendency" or "propensity" to diversified luminosity is no 
hindrance to the luminosity of soul of the jivan-mukta. 
There is gain or loss of the essence of the unemancipated 
soul in diversified luminosity. To look at the variety of this 
world, and to become various with it, is to be unemancipat- 
ed. But the jivan-mukta looks at this manifold and diverse 
world, seated unchanged in his own self. The Rasa enjoyer 
is not disturbed in his enjoyment of different Rasas, though 
obviously the Rasas are all diversified and different from 
one another. He enjoys only the particularity of Rasas ; 
the universal content of Rasas is beyond his grasp. In all 
conditions, the Rasa-enjoyment goes on undisturbed, though 
vibhava, anubhava are always colouring and diversifying 
the universal content of Rasa. The average man cannot look 
beyond mere diversifications, and enjoys only the diversi- 
fications wrought by vibhava and anubhava. Ordinary men 
and women are held by the diversity of sense objects ; the 
Rasa enjoyer is unattached to the sensuousness of the 
objective world of experience. In this way. the attitudes of 
the Rasa-cnjoyer and the Jivan-mukta are very similar, 
and almost identical. 



In Ch. II. it was found that the positions "I see" or 
"I hear" Imply a difference between subject and object. 



The moment there is any cognition, there is the realisation 
o£ this difference. The avyakta in its emergent evolution, 
first becomes ahamkara. The Samkhya analysis points out 
that in this evolution from avyakta, there was first sound, 
which Is constituted of one laksana or bhuta. Next comes 
touch, which Is characterised by two bhutas. So sight is of 
three, taste of four, and smell of five bhutas. This grada- 
tion of elements, according to their constituents, is the 
determining factor why Rupakas which appeal to us through 
sight, should have a more limited range than Kavyas, 
whose appeal lies predominantly through ears. Whenever 
there Is any kind of knowledge there is the sense that It is 
I who sees, I who hears or I who smells. This transforma- 
tion of manat (s toown as abnfrnana or afiamfcara. The 
sense or lndriyas are again the transformations of ahamkara. 
Sound or vision are transformations in a double sense. The 
knowledge-content of sound or vision is to be explained by 
the changes of our ahamkara ;•' and the activities of the 
outside world which are productive of sound or vision are 
the result of changes of that one great Brahma. 

The realisation of this difference between "I" and the 
objective world is the first requisite in all kinds of cogni- 
tions. The spectator and the objects seen, meet on a com- 
mon ground, making possible the shining out or sphurana 
of the soul. But if the spectator and the objects seen had 
been completely identical and co-extensive, then there 
would no longer be any cognition, for the shining forth 
would no longer be varied, and knowledge itself would 
no longer be varied, and knowledge itself would become 
impossible. It should be clearly recognized that whenever 
there is any kind of knowledge, the sentient soul has got 
to be of the nature of aprakrita vlsuddha sattva, or must 
be vested with sakti. The sattvic nature of soul helps It to 
perceive things. In order to become aware of such percep- 
tions, the soul has got to retain these Images : and so it 
must become tamasic in nature. So in all forms of knowledge 
and Rasa-realisation must begin with sense-impressions, 
the soul is aprakrita Visuddha Sattva. It should be noted 
that without the relation of grahya-grahaka, there can be 
no cognition. The opposition of grahya and grahaka is but 
another form ol how sattva is always being interpenetrated 

I A Erie! Introduction to a Comparative Study of Greek and Indian Poetics 
and Aesthetics. Sec. II— R. Sen. ISen Hay and Co. Ud ) 



by tamas. If a sense is to be grahaka. It must be of a tamas 
nature. So the seeing eye, the listening car are all of a 
tamasic character. But the objects of perception, the 
beautiful sky or the melodious note must be of a sattvic 
nature. According to Vaicesika analysis, the perceptor Is 
more subtle, while the object of perception is more gross. 
In all kinds of perception, the perceptor and the object of 
perception must be brought together (vide Ch. II). 

The Salva system and Its PratyabhIJna branch are 
equally emphatic on the importance of sakti for manifest 
creation. In the stage after the Iswara-Tattva, there arises 
an equalisation In prominence of the two aspects of the 
Experience, -which then takes the form "I am this", in which 
both the "I" and the "This" are realised with equal clear- 
ness, so much so that, while they are felt as entirely Identi- 
fied with each other, they can yet be clearly separated in 
thought — so that the "I" can be realised as the subject 
and the "This" as the object of experience. This experience 
of equalising the realisation of the two sides of the relation 
of identity namely, "I am this", and also of what may be 
called possession— of one of the two sides as belonging 
to the other is called the sad-vidya or Shuddha-vidya — the 
state of experience (or knowledge) in which the true rela- 
tion of things is realised. 

From the balancing in realisation of the two factors, 

the "I" and the "This" of the experience in this state, and 

from simultaneously realising the one as belonging to the 

other, there follows an important result ; namely, there 

arises for the first time, what may be called the Experience 

of dlversity-m-unity-and-identity (Bhcda-abheda) or as it is 

also called, paraparadasa (Iswar-Pratyabhijna, III.I.5). This 

new Experience may really be said to correspond at a lower 

stage, as Just stated, to the One which enables an individual 

human being to regard his body and thoughts and feelings 

as at once diverse and different from, and yet one and 

identical with himself, and to think and speak of their 

totality as at once "I" and "mine". In Iswara-Pratyabhijna- 

Vimarsini, while abhijna is of the nature of soul, vimarsa 

is its sakti, so that knowledge is made possible because of 

the presence of sakti. Rasa arises in the Shuddha Vldya 

state, because the Experlencer has his attention — or what 

corresponds to it in a lower state — drawn equally to himself 

as the "I" of the Experience (abhijna) and to the "This", 

as what has been called the object of the Experience 



(Vimarsa), This experience which Is at once of "I" and 
"mine", comprehending all subject-object relationships, is 
only possible In the Shuddha-vldya stage. This subject- 
object relationship Is split, the moment the mind is directed 
exclusively to either "I" or "mine". This directed motiva- 
tion is the result of impure Sattva. when losing the original 
balance, the mind looks for gratification of sensuous 
pleasure. 

Bhatta Kallata in Spanda-Pradiplka, finds at the root 
of all transient pleasure this impure motivation. Bhatta 
Kallata points out that though fundamentally jiva and Siva 
arc the same, the }lva becomes seil-certtred and motivated, 
because of the clouding of the pure self of Siva. This moti- 
vation is the result of impurities in the jiva, the jiva for 
the time being. Is attracted by such transient pleasure. On 
p. 38-39, of Spanda-Karika (Kashmir Sanskrit Series), Kallata 
writes, 

35T Sit: 'HStJRt 35T WRl. nvi tR^IiC 2 '*' 
The Jiva becomes differentiated from Siva, when he Is 
centred in his own self. This $ft>T in Saiva system cor- 
responds to JfRT in Vedanta. The ultimate reality mani- 
fests itself through this sakti. 

The pramatrittva or jnatrittva of the parama Siva, 
being the result of Sakti, all sense-knowledge— the array 
of vibhavas or ahara — is only possible because of the 
presence of cit-sakti. The soul in so far as it is grahaka, is 
tinged with tamas ; and in so far as it is grahya, is full of 
sattva. In the analysis of how there is sense-knowledge, it 
was found that there is always the relation between indriya 
and indriyartha, between grahya and grahaka. Bhatta 
Kallata also finds how the indriyas (which are Jada) are 
activated by the purusa. <R[ ^J flsfclWlf^ 5W vTfgt5 §<T 

sfwkn<Hlti trtfn arraraJret, Sft fs 5f=s?wf ' sifejrrts 3»h% atg 
^tft, «tg tsrcirft, s(h ssfttrt HfaiKWH: erfiw tpr vsfo ? (p.3«) <'«> 

It should be clearly recognised that all forms of 
cognition must assume the pattern of ^JEfe^c^ While 
^jzS is of the nature of Jada, 3^ij'cg is always of the 
nature of Cetana. Kallata writes, WiaVfj'ajrfEgjf qrj^f^j 



jfagt^i to^ 3jfw#t aif^ 3fir w «rawr ^ra^rr, fgator i 
at&kld i w*pit 'tar fcrr «r§i to^ ar^ii "sift;'" ^ffitP* i < l26 > 

But such a state Is unattainable In the world of art. 
When all saktl has ceased to operate, the atman rests like 
a calm, perfectly still sheet of water, unknown to sensory 
knowledge ^ MriHSg l 'iigHtW TOta R<fIdRyrfw13ftRtl 

M^ywIMa: an^g wis srarRiqTfei: i 

The purusa by Itself, Is a calm, unmoved entity ; It Is per- 
fect Being. But all becoming, belonging to the transient 
world, Is due to the play if sakti. This disturbance in the 
purusa or soul caused by the sakti, is the beginning of 
creation. The indriya-varga are Jada, while the clt is ajada. 
Aesthetic experience Is entirely due to cit-sakti without 
which there cannot be any knowledge whatsoever. 

According to Saiva Agama, the world has Siva for Its 
first cause, Sakti for its instrumental cause, and maya for 
its material cause. Siva Is everlasting, since he Is not 
limited by time. He is omnipresent. He works through his 
Sakti, which Is not unconscious, but conscious energy — the 
very body of God. This body is composed of the Ave mantras 
(Taittiriya Aranyaka. X. 43,47), and subserves the Ave 
functions of creation, sustenance and destruction of the 
universe, obscuration or embodiment and liberation of the 
souls. His knowledge is evershining and immediate. Accord- 
ing to the Pausakara Agama, Sakti, called Kundallnl (the 
colled) or suddha-maya, is that from which Siva derives 
these functions and In which his being is grounded. Saktl is 
the Intermediate link between Siva, pure consciousness, 
and matter, the unconscious, ft is the upadhi, the cause of 
the differentiation of Siva's functions (Pausakara Agama, 
II. 1). It is the cause of the bondage of all beings from 
Ananta, who is next only "to Siva, downwards, and also of 
their release. Saktl, often called Uma, Is but the reflex of 
Siva,. and not an independent existence. The Absolute in 
Itself, is called Siva, and the Absolute In relation to objects, 
is called Sakti. 

The concept of Saktl as developed In the Pancaratra 
is strikingly similar to the concept of Sakti in Kashmir 
Salvlsm. Dr. Schradcr holds that most of the older samhitas 
of the Pancaratra were written in Kashmir. Even if 
Dr. Schrader's opinion be not fully accepted, there can be 
no doubt that there Is a very deep-rooted connection between 



Even when the Lord is turned back on Himself, and pos- 
sessing all the faculties, goes on contemplating, there is 
no divorce between Him and His Sakti, which is of the 
nature of will, knowledge and action. When this full and 
complete Being begins to think of Himself, there Is the 
emergence of Sakti. Siva possesses Sakti. He is ever 
accompanied with Her. He can do whatsoever He may like 
by just wishing it to be done. He looks, and the world is 
created. This will of Siva is His Sakti. So Siva can never 
be without Sakti Just as Sakti also can never exist in 
isolation. The true Saivltes will never differentiate Sakti 
from Saktlmana. Sivc without Sakti is meaningless. The 
Siva-dristi of Somananda writes, (III. 2-3). 

=1 (Ira: SirtKfip =1 *lfWGrtf*fl II 

SlftMlftHtdVfe 5fa wfiq H 3"# II 

The Pancaratra equally recognises the substance — 
quality (dharma-dharmittva) relation between Sakti and 
the one, who possesses it. The Salva Agama equally recog- 
nises that standpoint. Just as there cannot be Are which 
does not burn, so also there is no Siva which is not with 
His Sakti. Fire and Combustion, like Siva and Sakti always 
go together. 

5rf*4lRt*idl 15*3: site ^5T (pin: 1 

«w'w«*ftn1'ir3ra, to 5ife iri?w. n 
=i ^rg ?rfg5T sifteffirfen ft?rrai?ri 
$33 gr+warai srrcnityi si^f) 11 

a^reft fmsft ^m, lift g^ftgr^itt n u») 

(Vijnana-Bhairaba 17—20) 
The Netra-tantra writes. "That Sakti is only the manifes- 
tation of my will-power, the Para-SakU. She Is powerful 
because of my Sakti ; she is born out of me. Like the heat 
of the Are, or the rays of the sun, my Sakti is the fountain- 
head of all the different manifestations of Sakti in the 
world". (I. 25-26). The Mrlgendra-tantra writes 
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OTI to trjfq <u miiq : *g~ 

"Saktl performs all the physical needs o£ Siva. Bodiless 
Siva, being of the nature of pure consciousness, must have 
Saktl for His Body (I. 3.14). In other words. Sakti makes 
the Unmanifest manifest, and performs everything in the 
world. 

The bheda of Sakti and Saktimana according to 
Kashmir Salvism is only a supposition, and not a reality. 
The separate existence of Sakti Is only a reflection of that 
Supreme Being. The Vivrittl of Siva-Sutra Vartika (3.30) 
writes, "All the Saktis of Parama Siva arc the results of 
the evolution of Himself ; the world is only the experience 
of the manifold ullasas of this evolving Citta ; the Lord 
who is one with Sakti, goes on manifesting Himself." 
Abhinavagupta in Para-Trimslka 18, explains the nature 
of this para-Sakti of Parameswara. It is that power by 
which He, while stationed in His own self, supports and 
maintains everything from Siva downwards. 

The Pancaratra looks at Sakti as necessary for the 
self-realisation of Parama Siva. The Supreme Being 
separates a portion of Sakti at His will, and finds Himself 
eternally manifest in it. The Kashmir Saivism also looks 
at the problem from this standpoint. The Sakti which 
creates, maintains and destroys, is known as rl^-H^^l ^U 
(Jayaratha's note on Tantraloka. 1.1). The word ttipWI 
means the satisfaction of Parama, Siva. But the goddess Is 
subordinated to the will of the Lord ; so that the Lord Is 
always looking after Her (Tantraloka. 8.309). The Lord 
cannot -enjoy Himself, except with the help of this Saktl. 
So He is always bestirring the tranquillity of this primary 
stuff in the shape of Saktl, and creating forms out of It. 
What is the nature of this enjoyment of the Parama Purusa, 
asks Abhinavagupta in Tantraloka. " It is like the enjoy- 
ment of one, deeply asleep, when he is embraced 
by his darling wife. He feels a sense of enjoy- 
ment In his subconscious mind. So also it is the case 
of enjoyment of Siva when embraced by this Maha-Saktl 
(Tantraloka. 10. 145). He thus gets Himself divided into 
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many shapes, so that He may enjoy Himself.' The enjoy- 
ment of the Supreme Being, who enjoys Himself, is, as if, 
the enjoyment in a dream (Abhinavagupta's Commentary on 
Iswara-Prafyabhijna 3.2.1). He divides Himself as Knower 
and Knowledge, or Jneyi and jncya. Knowledge is always 
of the Knower. The two are interdependent, and cannot be 
Isolated. Whatever appears as knowledge is only the mani- 
festation or bhasa of this Saktl of the Supreme Siva. The 
Vijnana Bhairaba, (21) says, 

A lamp is known by its light : the Sun Is known by its 
rays, so also the Saktl manifests all that Is In Siva. 

Abhinavagupta writes that there should be a trans- 
parent mirror for the reflection of this cosmic world. Such 
a mirror is the pure self of Paramatma. This pure self 
becomes the discriminating or receiving organ Hflltff : and 
the cosmic world is reflected therein. The world is thus the 
reflection of the Lord m His own self ; He looks at Himself 
as drsya in His own Caltanya. The self can never be mani- 
fest, unless it is reflected in the mirror of Saktl. The 
reflection of Himself in His own Clt as knowable is the 
result of Saktl in himself. This "Impure" reflection is pos- . 
sible only through the grace of Bhairaba. 

(Tantraloka 3.65) 
Siva finds Himself reflected In Sakti. The Kama-kala- 
Vilasa calls this Sakti the mirror or "nirmal adarsa" of 
Siva. ( ^ 

Ttlq^tUKqlol f5liKu.|cW4tft4c4l<(i}:ll ««) 

fKama-Kaia-Viiasa 2) 
Sakti is "nija-sukha-maya" meaning that she delights 
Siva. She bears the seeds of all future generations, and 
hence she is nitya-nirupamakara. Again, she is the source 
of all future life, and as such, she is the purified Vlmarsa 
of Siva. The knowledge of Saktl that "I am of Siva" is 
the beginning of Vimarsa or Visphurana. The karana of 
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this Vimarsa is SaktI. So Sakti is that mirror in which the 
Lord can look at Himself. It is said elsewhere that Siva is 
like the sun, Sakti is his rays ; the unchanged, the abso- 
lutely unmanifest raahablndu is reflected in this trans- 
parent mirror of Sakti. In other words, this unmanifest 
mahabindu is reflected In the Sakti of His own Citta. 

Hf5*fo*W f?f fem^ ftfoit igift^-. ii 

(Kama-Kala 4) 
Sakti fulfils all the wishes of Siva. She is known as 
Vimarsa-rupini Kameswari. (Kamakalavilasa. 51). This 
Supreme Lord and His Sakti arc always at play as hamsa 
and hamsl. 

The knowledge and enjoyment and whatever belongs 
to Parama Siva, centres round Sakti. Sakti is not merely 
of the nature of jnana or kriya. Sakti is of the essence of 
Bliss. She symbolises ananda-Sakti. She is karana ; and 
yet Shn issues out of Siva, who is CId-rupa, or delight in- 
carnate. This delight is at the root of all creation. The 
. bliss of sexual union of man and woman is only the out- 
ward expression of this union of Siva and Sakti, when 
ananda which is of the nature of Sakti manifests itself. The 
bliss of aesthetic enjoyment is not essentially different from 
the bliss of this union— this Samarasya, as the Sakta 
Tantras call it. (See Chs. IX and X). What is more important 
to remember here in this connection, that Siva Is Insepar- 
able from Sakti, and enjoyment of mortal man is only pos- 
sible when the sphurana has become diversified or vicifra. 
Avicltra sphurana is accessible only to gods and the 
Yogins. 

The process of creation receives great attention in the 
Saiva system. While Siva is pure consciousness, matter is 
pure unconsciousness, and Sakti Is said to mediate between 
the two. She is not the material cause of the world, since 
she is of the nature of consicousness (caitanya). She is the 
eternal sound, the connecting link between the gross and 
the subtle, the material and the spiritual, the word and the 
concept (Pausakara Agama. ii. 17). Suddha-maya, the 
mother of the universe, is Vak or Nada, "the voice of the 
Silence". The Sakti also known as Vimarsa, is spoken of as 
"Svatantra", because its existence does not depend upon 
anything else, as does that of will, knowledge and action. 
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each of which depends lor its existence upon what Imme- 
diately precedes. This represents the principal power or the 
Highest Lord (Maheswara) as the self Is otten called. This 
includes all other powers, which are attributed to the Ulti- 
mate, which itself, is without any motivation. The word 
"Svantantra" does not imply caprlclousncss, wantonness or 
self-wtlledness, hut something which is different from both 
pure consciousness and pure unconsciouness. Svatantra 
Sakti has been called sphurattva or spanda in Spanda 
literature, because it represents that essential nature of the 
Universal consciousness, which is responsible for its ap- 
parent change from the state of absolute unity. It has been 
already noticed how unvaried pulsation' or "avlcltra 
sphurana" is not perceptible to human senses. It is also 
called Mahasattva, (Iswar Pratyabhijna Vimarsinl I. 209), 
because it is the cause of all that can be said to exist in - 
any way. Another name by which it is referred to at some 
places, is Paravak (Iswar Pratyabhijna. I. 203.), because 
it represents speech In its most subtle form. 

The Siva-Sutra "Vimarsinl also explains how the 
atman, when resting in its own self, is not accessible to 
knowledge. In Unmesa 3, Sutra 9, we find the soul mani- 
festing itself; it is steady, unvaried luminosity, and 
expresses nothing but itself, •^ft, 3t^K l ,i%WWll 3g*m3# 
dn^HKlRdHIRPifer 5"tti Wi)Rw-<irftea5 Wf*fif) STTClfa 5ftT 
^S'^ arrfTf I The Siva-Sutra Vimarsinl writes that there is 
but one God, the Creator of this manifold universe. ?ftTR- 
-ilditH<re'ftrai i 3Sf uPlfa «U<Wj+ cnFtp t^JKR: |. But this one God 
is unmanifest. While atman is unmanlfest, the antaratman 
by its use of Sakti becomes manifest, and hence accessible 
to knowledge. It becomes cribbed, cabined and confined as 
compared with the atman. In other words, the unvaried 
luminosity of atman becomes coloured, as It plays different 
roles with the help of sakti. The Siva Sutra writes, 

3Rflfi site i ot f| «ra fms; wgfwrfWWfm opm^i- 
urura* i '■"> 

While the sphurana of atman is avlcltra, and hence un- 
known, the sphurana or antaratman by participation in 
Sakti becomes vicitra. The Siva Sutra 12, explains how the 
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soul becomes manifest, when It reflects saktl, which is 
non-separable from it. The Siva Sutra (3.12) writes 

srRRqffer^ fofor»raiftpftrfr7 I 

In 3.15, this para-Sakti is called the cause of the manifes- 
tation of the soul. In 3.1C, it is pointed out how this Saktl 
ls (he source of all actions : it gets immersed in the sea 
°f "para". It becomes limited— the cause of its limitations 
being the samskaras. The Siva Sutra writes, tft 5ITB? 53^ 

%$& %sr%. qRga tRttR nirorerrft wffaamrqrtf toiHnfa- 
^stas crrrMftPr qwjdaijS ftrsrfn* 3g7fof?tate?re StaJft 

The Siva Sutra writes how in all acts of perception, there 
■s a balance reached between contending opposites (vide _ 
Ch. X). This concept of balance between contending op- 
posites is the key to all aesthetic enjoyment. In Unmesa 1, 
Sutra 15, -there is 

The para saktl of Parama Siva is full of ananda. The 
maya saktl or prakrlta saktl on the other hand, is not 
ananda-mayi. The ananda saktl is the swarupa sakti of 
Parama Siva. It is for this reason that para sakti. which Is 
of the nature of ananda, and full of amrita, has been called 
the mother of saktl-cakra. The Siva-sutra-vartikam (Kasmir 
Sanskrit Series. 43) writes, 

ii m snV w ^OT sinfaff ftifor fsm i 

ilfa^sW 5H=lT qWJ^TStllfi'nfr I < 136) 
This ananda-mayi Saktl is the Mahamaya, transcend- 
ing maya. This ananda-sakti has been called "Baindabee 
Kala" (vide Jayaratha's Commentary on Tantraloka i.l). In 
other words. It ls the seventeenth kala beyond the sixteen 
kala of sakti. 

This swarupa sakti} which is of the nature of ananda, 
belongs to Parama Siva. It Is ever Inseparable from Parama 
Siva, and is also known as "samabaylnee saktl". The 



existence of this sakti, and its complete significance can 
only be understood, when it is remembered that it is the 
result of the wish of Parameswara. In Maltni-vijayottara- 
tantra (Kasmir Sanskrit Series. 37.3.5), it has been found 
how this Sakti is Inseparable from the will of the Lord. 
There is a direct relation between this samabayinee sakti 
and Parameswara. Parameswara does "anugraha" to this 
sakti: Abhinavagupta in his commentary on Iswara- 
Pratyabhljna. 2.3.6, writes 

SFJJgrfff *FU Sft WRf «: " ,,37 » 

This samabayinee sakti gives rise to Maya-sakti or 
Prakrita sakti. Maya sakti has no direct connection with 
Parameswara. The samabayinee sakti being the source of 
maya or prakrita sakti, Is called Sakti or Guna par excel- 
lence. Abhinavagupta in his commentary on Iswara- 
Pratyabhijna. 2.3.6, writes sakteenamapl sa saktir- 
gunanamapyasau guna. This samabayinee sakti is Maha- 
maya, over and above Maya. This Maya-sakti or Prakrita- 
sakti has also been called "parigraha-sakti". The Panca- 
ratra also recognises this twofold division of sakti. Swarupa 
sakti of Lord Visnu has been called His samabayinee sakti. 
The sakti of Visnu, which makes possible the creation of 
the Universe, Is His Maya-Saktl. This Is charged with 
three gunas, and is always undergoing transformations 
(vide Ch. IV). The swarupa sakti, known also as Sama- 
bayinee never obscures the nature of Parama Siva ; but 
the maya sakti, which makes possible the creation of the 
universe. Is like the self-clouding of the unclouded nature 
of Vibhu. This maya-sakti of Vibhu makes possible the 
diverse manifestations of the samabayinee swarupa-bhuta 
vlraarsa-sakti as jnana, samkaipa and adhyabasaya (fswara- 
Pratyabhljna. 1.5.18). This maya is the self-imposed limi- 
tation of the Infinite powers of Visnu. Samabayinee and 
Parigraha saktls have sometimes been called different 
manifestations of the same Infinite reservoir of sakti. The 
One Para Cld-sakti divides Itself Into "Mahasattva- 
swabhava" and "Cinmatra-santa-swabhava". This tranquil 
sea of sakti next divides itself at one place In the manifest 
form or bhava (sphltabhava). and at another place, as a 
negation of manifest form, or ahhava, as both sat and a-sat, 
as the cause and controller at the same time, of the wide 



and manifold universe. This is the second stage in the evo- 
lution of saktl. In the third stage, like the appearance of 
the waves on the surface of the sphita or turbulent sea, 
there comes for the first time, the latent sakti, known as 
parlgraha sakti. The mode of Parama Siva, shrouded in 
maya and its tendency towards manifestation, these consti- 
tute Sadasiva-tattva or Iswara-tattva. Siva-tattva extends 
beyond the domain of Maya ; Maya extends to the bottom 
of self-expressive Siva (Commentary on Iswara-Pratya- 
bhljna. 3.1.1.). Everything upto this Sada-siva-tattva Is 
prakrlta. There is no Prakrit! or Maya beyond this Sada- 
slva stage. It is the realm of the aprakrlta, or maya-ttta 
dhama. The great difference Tretween the sakti-tattva In the 
Panca-ratra and the sakti-tattva in Kasmlr Saivism is that 
while in Saivism the lila is always with swarupa-saktl In ' 
the realms beyond maya or gunas, In the Panca-ratra, the 
Ilia Is always through the self-expression and self-retraction 
for creation and destruction of this world. The cosmic crea- 
tion Is the result of His vibrant manifestation. 

It should be clearly recognised that unless there had 
been vlmarsa, or sakti there would not have been any mani- 
fest creation. This vimarsa or sakti is for the fulfilment of 
the ends of purusa. These ends of the purusa are bhoga and 
apavarga. But the apara purusa comes to experience bhoga 
and apavarga, because of the reflection of buddhl in the 
purusa. Bhoga Z>r apavarga Is always rooted In buddhl, and 
the purusa even though he be a detached spectator, be- 
comes an experiencer of bhoga and apavarga. Prakriti is 
motivated with pravrlttl. The direct apprehension 
( = \fTOItj*K) of pleasure and pain Is bhoga ; but these can 
never be of purusa. To attribute bhoga and apavarga to the 
purusa' would be to detract from the unattached cidrupattva 
of the purusa. So the purusa has neither bhoga or apavarga, 
or anything which the prakriti stands in need of. All 
these are stationed In buddhl. The Samkhya teachers agree 
that the purusa can -have neither bhoga or apavarga. Just 
as the purusa can be neither a bhokta, nor an abstainer, so 
also the buddhl.'whlch Is Jada, can neither enjoy nor again 
renounce. For bhoga-apavarga are eminently the characters 
of Cetana. The Samkhya does not recognise a third entity, 
distinct from purusa and prakriti. So if bhoga and apavarga 
be the' character neither of cetana nor of Jada. then accord- 
ing to Samkhya analysis; bhoga and apavarga themselves 
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would become Irrelevant. But the Samkhya teachers hold 

on the other hand, that the prakritl Is prompted Into pravrittl 

or activity, only to satisfy the bhoga-apavarga of the purusa. 

They emphasize that though bhoga and apavarga are seated 

in buddhl, these are attributed to the lord of the buddhl, the 

purusa. Looked at from this standpoint, the experience 

( =fll^g ) of the purusa is only a reflected experience 

( =3rttrftra 1- This experience (=^15^) really speaking, Is 

not in the buddhl. for buddhl Is Jada. The jada can never 

be an experienccr. So if experience cannot be attributed 

to any one. how can It be reflected In the purusa 7 A thing 

which is altogether illusory, cannot be reflected. The 

Samkhya teachers recognise the validity of this argument. 

- For bhoga and apavarga really speaking belong to neither 

prakriti nor purusa. But bhoga and apvarga are nevertheless 

real, because of the timeless "aviveka" of buddhl and purusa. 

The aviveka of buddhl and purusa means the Ignorance of 

the difference between the two. This results in attributing to 

the purusa bhoga and apavarga. The purusa which Is cit- 

matra, kutastha, and of the nature of a perfectly pure self, 

becomes impure because of this association with bhoga 

arising out of avidya. If bhoga had been originally of the 

purusa, there could never have been an end to It. But bhoga 

being of the buddhi, and attributed to purusa, prakritl Is 

motivated to accomplish the nlvritti or accomplishment of 

attributed bhoga. Bhoga and apavarga of the'buddhi can only 

be attributed to purusa, when it Is of the nature of aprakrlta 

visuddha sattva. At this moment, the Kutastha purusa being 

reflected in the buddhi, can experience aesthetic delight. 

The Vedanta in formulating the doctrine of namarupa, 
also recognises this standpoint. The Vedanta holds that 
there is sound because there is ear ; there Is sight because 
there is eye. So grahaka precedes grahya. Things to be 
perceived must of necessity come before perception. It is 
useful to remember that Lankavatara-sutra (ed. by Suzuki, 
p. 115) also recognises this opposition between grahya and 
grahaka. It has already been noted that while grahya Is of a 
sattvlc character, grahaka must necessarily be a U' tlc 
tamaslc, so that cognition might become possible. What is 
to be remembered in this connection is this. Rasa-enjoyment 
is essentially an enjoyment of the Visudda' Sattva. While 
at the moment of first cognition on the vlhhava level, there 
Is a large admixture of Rajas and Tatnas, at the moment of 



Rasa-enjoyment, the soul has very largely got rid of these 
two (See Ch. XI), though perfectly pure Sattva Is unattain- 
able in this life. 

Bharata in taking over the speculations of Patanjala 
and Sakttvadln Vedantists, looks at Rasa-realisation as 
essentially of one who is Visuddha-Sattva. His use o£ the 
words s^frj: jfg^j: : twice within five lines in Ch. 6, 
points to the character of the audience who have already 
become purified, and are visuddha-sattva. 'Samanasa' is also 
one of the cardinal principles in "Dhammasangini". In 
Abhldhamma philosophy, sevenfold purification is 
recognised. The purification of character (sila visuddhi) is 
followed by the purification of consciousness (cltta visuddhi). 
There are five other purifications which come after citta- 
visuddhi. In Akusula cltta, there cannot be either Somanassa 
or Domanassa. They are essentially upekkha-sahagata or 
"accompanied by an Ignorant indifference" (Abhldhamma 
Philosophy ed. by Kasyapa. Bk. 1. Ch. 1. Sec. 9). The 
Abhldhamma philosophy makes it clear that kusala vipaka 
citta can be both upekkha sahagata, or somanassa-sahagata 
(Abhldhamma Philosophy. Bk. 1. Ch. III. Sec. 4). Kusala 
Vipaka Citta is the result of purification of the disturbing 
elements, resulting from previous bad karmas. When Kusala 
Vipaka Citta has come to stay, it is accompanied by 
Somanassa. (Ibid. Bk. 1. Ch. III. Sec. 1). 

This concept of Sattva-suddhi makes possible the 
Journey in the madhyama marga. It leans to neither of the 
extremes. In keeping to the middle path, the soul is free, 
unprejudiced and non-attached to either end. This by Itself 
is the result of a good deal of purification, for attachment 
to either end is the beginning of impure existence. The 
Glta in holding that balance or samata is the essence of 
Brahma — f^W f| WI 351 ( WMIH-flll 19. ) emphasizes 
the Sattvic nature of godhead, where all duality has ceased, 
and all oppositions are resolved. 



Ill 

The nature of this purification, which lies at the roots 
of Rasa-realisation, remains yet to be discussed. The pun- 
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flcation of bhavas from the dominance of Rajas and Tamas, 
and attainment of a contemplative attitude of mind are the 
first requisites of Rasa-realisation. At the manomaya stage, 
there is the conflict between Samkalpa and Vlkalpa. This 
Vikalpa-buddhi of the manas is the result of Rajas. The 
subordination of Vikalpa and the emergence of Samkalpa 
are essential before there can be any passage to the 
Vijnanamaya stage. The mind Is calm in Rasa-enjoyment. 
With the attainment of this sobriety and tranqullllsatlon, of 
all disturbances, there is a sense of delight. Purification 
leads to a sort of balance. Unbalance In physical as also In 
psychical world, gives rise to movement, which Is the 
beginning of sorrows. This unbalance in the psychical world 
is the result of a sense of incompleteness. The mind is dis- 
turbed, and so the soul which is activated by manas, is rest- 
less ; and there is a feeling that something Is yet to be 
attained. Movement or endeavour is only to supplement this 
deficiency. This movement itself proves that there' Is a full- 
ness and completeness, which has yet to be attained. 
(Vide Ch. IX). 

In the Chandyogya Upanishad 7.24.1-2, il is said 
>jfa ?JWt I =it5t qSflfe I This bhuma is fullness, suffi- 
ciency. A thing Is sufficient unto itself, when there is 
nothing to be added to it. At the core of all sense of pleasure 
and delight, there is this realisation of a perfect balance or 
harmony. When such a balance has been reached, there is 
nothing to limit the enjoyment of the soul. There is a dis- 
tension or vistara ot mind. As there is more and more of 
distension there Is an approximation to laya. In Yoga-Sutra, 
1. 18, when the citta is without any support, and rests in its 
own self, and refuses to take In anything, then It Is known 
as asamprajnata samadhl. This is the height of purification. 
But in aesthetic enjoyment, purification cannot be carried 
as far as this. The appreciator of a work ot art in so far as 
he enjoys the world of sight and sound, is on the plane of 
samprajnata samadhl. In samprajnata samadht, there might 
. be any of the four elements, vltarka, vlcara, ananda and 
asmlta (Yoga-Sutra. 1.17). It appears that In aesthetic 
enjoyment, purification of both vitarka and vlcara must be 
carried out. The Patanjala analysis follows the Abhldhamma 
analysis ot Rupa-citta. 

If purification be nothing but attainment of this samata 
(vide Ch. IX). It would be of Interest to examine this concept 
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of samata. The Samkara Bhasya In explaining pffitj (g ^ 
a^T (Gita : Sannyasa-yoga. 5 19), i' JS ) writes, j)i?t yfl&f H$tfm 

agrPr OTitf ffcitt frastijji iHrjfjt^ ft#in i jsjR ?1toh 

The mind which Is unprejudiced and not directed either 
to pleasure and pain, Is pure. It has reached that stage, 
where It is free from all duality. 

In Caraka-Samhlta (Sarlra Sthanam Ch. II), Sama or 
equality has been pointed out as the source of all physical 
and spiritual health. 

t^ $V ?5 ftTfSgjJ 33 3^ nfrtf liH-^H ge*f I 

Rffaggftw « stf W^i&jg m « qr 11-43 

5TJ1T Wf SPUR: ^WmHITflqM ^ iWPrcto: 11-45 (133) 

Inequality or unbalance is the cause of all motivation, 
just as perfect equality Is the source of complete detach- 
ment and annihilation of all desires. One who takes good 
and wholesome food (through all five lndrlyas) is unattach- 
ed to objects of sense, and Is generous, balanced, truthful 
and of a forgiving nature. In Sloka 39, Caraka writes, ■ 

ssiTOtj) ftwrasif g^rita iR«jw<t>i* i 
outwit ftftsn i snPaifapfarar. wwlifw: n < 14 °i 

This Sama-yoga applies equally to the bodily balance of 
vayu, pitta and kapha, as also to the mental balance of 
sattva, rajas and tamas. When this balance is upset, there 
is the beginning of creation in the physical world ; In the 
psychical world, there is at the same time, the uprising of 
bhavas. Caraka also recognises that when the mental balance 
has been reached, the sattva becomes purified. 

^jtRRWiraH ^r ifesr 3tfe£t i 

fir]?! f^RjfOT ftBT ^iftlfTO II (Sarira5.15) <»U 

This state of purification continues only so long as the 
balance is maintained by samayoga. But this balance is up- 
set by atiyoga, ayoga or mithyayoga. Men are' thrown off 
this balanced state by any of these three yogas. Caraka 
discusses mithyayoga of sight and sound, the two forms of 
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ahara with which the dramatist is most immediately con- 
cerned. In Sutra-Sthanam. 11. 17. Caraka writes, effij^OT- 
ftf^lt^ 4 1<W dfe^tiflfi£rilfcW^i ftoiraln:! « 142 ' 
Speaking of mithyayoga of hearing, Caraka writes, 

tretef^usfiqiirasw*! wnl? ws mi fe apte i of the 

mithyayoga of smell and taste, he says, ifttftFeFte^stfatl- 

R S mm^gift i < 143 > 

Physical and mental disorders which impede the enjoyment 
of- pleasure are the results of three causes. 

s^Kn^feiwaito: Hstroift: qlvnwtltr firiMwqr fiwrrn i 
OTflii^nrg siffiijSpft rnrPa i <144 > 

(Caraka. Sutra Sthanam. 11.22). Bharata takes into account 
only the unbalance produced by 3faict3rfi3n«fcMI'l ; and only 
two forms of It, the mithyayoga of sight and sound. The 
artist like a good physician, should try to remedy the 
unbalance produced by such aTfilaitfeiTatf'fll Later 
Alamkarikas with their scrupulous regard for figures of 
speech and metrics, were laying down rules against any 
«rai?Rtfen«iwfl<I which would work against the emergence 
of discordant Rasas. The object of the good poet and the 
dramatist was the evocation of proper Rasa through proper 
and adequate means. 

Caraka in emphasizing that prakriti is the result of 
samayoga, and vikriti the result of visamayoga, is only 
stating the Samkhya doctrine of creation. It should be clearly 
recognised that in Rasa-realisation, there is a disappearance 
or both Rajas and Tamas, leaving a surplus of Sattva. The 
Visuddha Sattva of the audience Is fed on this surplus of - 
Sattva. When there Is this samayoga of sight and sound, 
the manas rests on itself. The citta in Samkhya analysis at 
the moment of perception, takes on the character of the 
objects of sight and sound. The qualities of the sense 
objects, their merits and defects are transmitted to the 
citta. There' is a peculiar character of the cltta-sattva. It 
retains the Impressions of sense-objects, even when the 
objects are no longer there. Dandln refers to how an ante- 
cedent thing retains Its character in the mind of the audience 
and Is transmitted Into vag-maya _adarsa. This becomes 
samskara or inhibitions. ■ ■ 
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The mind with its inhibitions and the objects of sense 
with varying elements of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, are 
directed to different ends. The purification which takes place 
in Rasa-realisation, is the result of bringing together these 
two, the manas, working through the indriya, and the 
indriyartha. More generally. Rasa-realisation being the privi- 
lege of one who is visuddhasattva, the balance is reached 
between the Samskara of one Rasa and the Vibhava of its 
opposite Rasa, which is represented in poetry and drama 
(See Chs. X and XI). At this moment, the visuddha-sattva 
spectator. goes on enjoying the bliss of aesthetic delight. 

The Rasa-enjoyer is delivered from the Illusory attrac- 
tion and repulsion of sensible objects. Being and not-being 
arc bound to the ebb and flow of breathing. This ebb and 
flow which rules breathing, as well as natural phenomena, 
is the very ground of the universe. Inspiration 
and expiration symbolise the world's dualism, the 
root of every Imperfection, The Vajrayana aims at 
stopping the natural course of microcosmic forces by 
getting control of breathing, which represents the outward 
aspect of the vital energy. The initiate must master his own 
breathing, until it becomes the most responsive and subtle 
tool in his hand. He must employ it in order to disengage 
the innermost principle within him. The condition in which 
there are neither desires nor production of karma, marked 
by discriminative consciousness and by white and red breath- 
streams, is the deliverance consisting in the absence of 
karma production. By it, the diamond of the body is purified 
through the resolution of waking. By means of the number- 
less apparitional bodies that it throws forth, it leads to that 
path which is antithetical to moral defilement. Since it is 
absolute equilibrium, it is not spoiled by the passions (of 
which it takes the form) which appear as terrific, peaceful 
and lascivious deities. It is nlrmanakaya consisting of sacred 
knowledge and instrument. 

The meditation of the Yogin Is accompanied by intensive 
exercises in the rhythm and control of breathing. Reaching 
the end of the great aevum, the yogin stops breathing and 
draws all his vital power inside himself, so that the irresis- 
tible stream of his energies diverted from its usual course 
Is accumulated within himself and breaks down all spiritual 
obstructions. This is the yogic rebirth. The following quota- » 
tion from Kalacakratantra will bear this out. "The birth- 
place of the Vanquishers is In one Indefectible Instant. 



When the spirit is fixed in the potential breathing, the 
actual (outward) breathing extinguished, the divine percep- 
tion awakened, the fleshly senses dead, the natural sensibil- 
ity stopped, the divine spheres opened to my sight, then I 
see all, O Supreme King, there is nothing that I cannot 
perceive". In the hierarchy of transcendent beings estab- 
lished by Mahayana, this stage corresponds to the "Vajra- 
sattva", the Being of Diamond, which is the Ideal of this 
asceticism. The second degree Is Mahasattva, and is 
possessed of the fivefold enlightenment, the third Is 
Bodbisattva, the fourth Samayattva, or Initiate. The twelve- 
fold truth as well as the resolution of the twelve zodiacal 
signs are attributed to the Bodhisattva. In the Samayasattva. 
there is the suppression of all detracting elements. 

As the individual begins his life from a drop or bindu, 
so God becomes at first manifest in a very point, which Is 
neither immaterial nor material, and contains potentially all 
creation. The energies enclosed there are not allowed to 
spread (acyuta). It is Being itself (Svabhavika) without any 
subiecttte-objecttve correlation. It knows all because lt- 
comprehends all in a geometric point (bindu) and In one 
instant (ekaksana). So it is in creation. In the mystic ascen- 
sion on the contrary it is the last and supreme stage : to be 
more exact. It is both the first and the last step. Since the 
actual individual is the result of the natural Utpattikarma 
and the ultimate limit of distinction between subject and 
object If he desires to escape the bondages of life, he must 
reproduce In himself, in a condition of full awareness, the 
process that he has passively undergone. His aim is the 
breathing-control, and the attainment of instantaneous en- 
lightenment. He strives to catch a glimpse of the divine 
consciousness (Samvit) and to reduce progressively the 
extent of the surrounding darkness by means of the aforesaid 
practice, in -which inspiration means self-illumination 
(prakasa) and expiration reflection (vimarsa). Waking, as a 
perceptive condition, is day ; and dream, as a cognitive 
condition represents night. In sleep and catalepsy, day and 
night are reflected again. But the first two stages are 
mutually dependent, and in so far duallstio, whilst sleep is . 
absolute prakasa, that Is pure thought, and catalepsy, is 
absolute vimarsa. that is sheer suppression of even potential 
„ thought. In comprehending sleep and catalepsy, prakasa 
and vimarsa In one Instant, the stand of Vajrayana Is very 
similar to the analysis of the Pratyabhijna system. In this 



union of prakasa and vlmarsa, the Vajrayana was advocat- 
ing the necessity ot saktl which materialises in creation.*' 

According to the Vajrayana, the sensible world is the 
body of God, who displays Himself without necessity, by 
pure goodness and grace for the sake of universal release. 
Things are so far from being illusion that they are, ulti- 
mately, God Himself. Even when he has reached the highest 
summit, the ascetic keeps connection with the worldly things 
and beings, to which he owes the means of his way up, and 
of which he eagerly desires the deliverance. He is inspired 
with karuna (compassion), the feeling of God towards crea- 
tion : he judges everything with upeksha, the unmovable 
equanimltv and detachment to which he clings even when 
he Identifies himself with various forms of God, such as 
the wrathful and passionate deities. In a word, he has over- 
come every kind of dualism, as in his subtle bodily consti- 
tution, he has detached his life from the everlasting alter- 
nation of the twofold stream, inspiration and expiration, dav 
and night, male and female — the root cause of all 
impurities (vide Ch. X). 

The Samata or achievement of perfect balance which 
is at the core of the concept of purification, runs throughout 
the speculations of Indian philosophy. Unfulfilled Impulses 
or uncompleted cvcles of activity are likely to leave a 
resldiuum of unpleasant feelings and emotions. This 
shows that feelings and emotions form a substratum 
to the whole series of overt trials, and to the 
Internal and anticlpatorv processes which characterise the 
efforts to find the solution. In other words, feelings and 
emotions are basic to all cycles of activity, and represent 
the fact that the organism remains In a state of disequili- 
brium, until the solution of the problem is at hand. The fact 
that the mind looks for outside sense-Impressions shows that 
the mind Is not in a state of balance. But the mind does not 
go out, and It develops a sense of aversion to outside 
world, when the mind has reached a balance within. This 
concept of 4i$3yfe!NI<i as a result of the achievement of 
perfect internal balance"" or harmony, has been developed at 
length in Mammata's Kavyaprakasa. 



• (Vajrayana accepts the nlahasukha theory (See Ch. X) and dilates upon 
the various atages or the development of Mahasukha. which according 
to Advayavajra. la not possible to attain without saktl. the embodiment 
of karuna. 

30 (OP 773) 



The inertia of our habitual patterns is all too evident, 
and it is always up to the individual to overcome this 
inertia in some way or other. The function of habits In our 
lives is primarily to do away with the faint vestige of spiri- 
tual growth. The core of every belief is prejudice. Swayed 
by emotions, we make an unjustified generalisation. Habits 
which prevent us from applying new knowledge, and beliefs 
which prevent us from acquiring new knowledge, impair our 
spiritual growth considerably. Only when the individual 
succeeds in overcoming his Inertia, when he does not fall a 
prey to either habits or beliefs, to cither adience or avoid- 
ance, he may safely walk the way towards enlightenment, 
which transcends all contraries. Liberation is not clinging 
to one of the contraries : this would not be samata (Vide 
Ch. IX). It is not the isolation of an allegedly Immortal soul 
from the mortal human frame, but is the transfiguration of 
the whole man. When everything works (lawlessly together, 
and attains the 'rhythm expressed in the ecstasy of bliss, 
wisdom and intensity of energy, man is liberated. He is not 
dissolved into nothingness, but he has become pure and 
transparent ; he has become his own masterpiece. That man 
must pass beyond the struggle of drives, and must not have 
a predilection for any one, has been clearly expressed by 
Candrakirti, who states that. 

"Those who try to solve the problem of life (bhavasya 
nihsaranam) either by perseverance (bhava) or by avoidance 
(vibhava) have no true knowledge. Both these aspects have 
to be given up. the adlent drive (bhave trsna) as well as the 
avoidant drive (vibhave trsna)". (Madhyamikavrittl). 

This concept of purification as samata lies at the core 
of Samkhya-Patanjala. the Tantric and the Buddhist philo- 
sophy. On his way towards release, the disciple must go 
through four successive stages. In each of them, he becomes 
more and more free from the ties which bind human beings 
to the phenomenal life. These stages or vajrayogas are : 
visuddha, dharma, mantra, and samasthana yoga. In 
order to reach them one must have attained the "four deli- 
verances" (vimoksha) which enable one to escape by means 
of meditation, from the conceptions and conditions of normal 
life. These vimokshas are : sunyata, animitta, apranihitta. 
and anabhisamskara vimoksha. They put human souls in 
full possession of the faculties inherent in each of the cor- 
responding vajrayogas. These faculties are also four, and 
four arc the methods of purification (brahmavihara) with 



which the yogas are associated. Every vajrayoga leads the 
Initiate to the perfection of one of the aforementioned 
faculties, and these perfections are styled vajra. So in the 
first vajrayoga, we have the Kayavajra, that is to say, "the 
diamond which is the body" or the yogis' perfection of the 
material stage. Ultimately, it means the absoluteness of the 
physical sphere, in which we participate with our own body. 
In the second yoga, the perfection of the verbal sphere 
(Vag vajra) is attained. Cittavajra (mental perfection) and 
Jnanavajra (gnostic perfection) correspond to the third and 
fourth vajrayoga. 

The Upanishadlc tradition speaks of the four steps of 
perfection. They are designated by the same names as the 
natural conditions of the human being during day and night. 
Waking, dreaming, sleeping and catalepsy were assumed to 
symbolise four stages of mystic absorption to be reached 
through a gradual process of purification. The individual 
consciousness was darkened as In sleep, until at length it 
was drowned in the universal spirit, that is to say, it was 
Identified with Atman. 

Each stage of Vajrayoga is declared to be superior to 
the corresponding stage of the classification given by the 
Upanlshads. The text runs : "The Catalepsy is still spoiled 
by the stains of Ineradicable passions (which are the uncon- 
scious attachments to life, still present in man although in 
subtler form) ; the sleep is> still darkened by tamas (the 
cosmic darkness of dead matter) ; in the dream, being and 
not-being are bound to the ebb and flow- of breathing ; in the 
waking, there is discriminative consciousness. 

"All existent things, since they do not exist as an in- 
dependent reality, and lack of self-consistency, are void 
and their condition is unsubstantiaiity. Void are the past 
and the future. Becoming aware of this truth and 
meditating on it is the mental state, that is named voldness. 
This is deep and sublime. It is deep since it has no limits 
neither in space nor in time. It is sublime, because looking 
from it we see that the past and the future do not exist by 
themselves. The mystic knowledge that is grounded on it and 
marked by it Is called "Voldness deliverance" (that is to 
say, that freedom which derives from having recognised 
that all things are voldness). Through It. Ihc great Bliss,' 
which having overcome the state of catalepsy Is incorrup- 
tible, that Is the Diamond of gnosis, endowed with universal 
charity, attains its utmost purity. It Is the Inborn Body, 



called also Vlsuddhayoga, or attainment or the absolute 
purity. 

This first Vajrayoga Is marked by the feeling of a 
universal charity. This Is Karuna. As In Vajrayoga, each 
upaya (instrument, male element) Is the correlative of a 
prajna (wisdom, female element), so that wisdom which In Its 
subjective sense Is Sunyata acts by means of that Instrument 
which is Karuna. So In the Vlsuddha-yoga, there Is this 
union of opposltes, male Instrument and female wisdom, 
upaya and prajna (Vide Ch. X). Vlsuddha-yoga Is vlsuddha 
or pure, only because here all oppositions have been resolved. 
Tilopa in Mahamudra-Upadesa writes, "When the (Intuitive) 
knowledge of (the unity of) Bliss and Wisdom, which is 
without (worldly) attachment, rises, man's viability is 
increased ; his hair will not become white ; and he will grow 
like the waxing moon". 

This attainment of absolute purity was preceded In 
Mahayanic doctrine by a number of practices." Before pro- 
ceeding further with the ceremony, the Master utters, 
# £l<ttlii|l-rllt|<t>lR'>l f tpe | alluding to the purification of the 
twelve limbs, which will be performed by Vajrasattva. Then 
he makes the disciple turn around three times, and stops 
him before the eastern door of the mandala. Then the 
Kabyanamitra, an assistant of the Master in the ceremonies, 
like the Greek mystagogos, pours water on the disciple's 
head from a shell, uttering the threefold mantra, OM AH 
HUM, and puts in his hand a flower which has been con- 
secrated seven times by means of puspanjall. Other elaborate 
ceremonies follow, and these are Sekas proper. The 
Sekodessatika recognises four kinds of visuddhi, the first 
three of which correspond to the threefold scheme of puri- 
fication in Patanjali. These are kayavisuddhl, vagvisuddhi, 
citta-vajravlsuddhl and jnanavisuddhi in Sekodessatika, 
while in Patanjala, these are kayavisuddhl, vagvisuddhi 
and cittavisuddhi, showing thereby the great importance of 
the concept of purification in early Indian thought. It 
should be noted that Bharata is very close to Patanjala and 
Abhidhamma positions (See Ch. VI). 

The achievement of perfect balance is the result of the 
meditation on something which Is neither sunya nor Its 
opposite, nor a negation of the two. By the acceptance of 
Sunya or Asunya, numerous false constructions arise, and 
in their abandonment, the determination comes in, therefore 
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both these should be given up. One should think himself as 
unchanging, absolute, aimless, stainless, and without a 
beginning or an end like the sky. The compassionate 
Bodhisattva should not neglect the beings nor should he 
think whether they exist or not. Prajna is so called because 
it does not admit of transformation, and krpa is so called, 
because it strives to do good to all beings like the Cintamani 
jewel. The prajna Is absolute, krpa or compasion is abso- 
lute, much as the Purusa and the Prakrit! are absolute in 
Samkhya analysis. Prajna and Krpa mingle together in 
cognition. When this commingling takes place, there is 
neither the Knovver nor the Knowledge, nor the object of 
knowledge, and that Is exactly what is called the highest 
knowledge. There is neither any doer, nor enjoyer and 
because it is free from the knowledge of either the doer or 
the enjoyer, it is called the knowledge of the great Truth. 
In this, there is no receiver, no giver, no object to be given 
nor to be received. Those who have realised this great 
truth, acquire innumerable attainments, even while doing 
ordinary things, such as, seeing, hearing, talking and eat- 
ing, or when their attention is otherwise diverted. This is 
called non-duality, the Bodhi mind, thunderbolt or 
Vajrasattva or the enlightened one, or the enlightenment. 
This is called Prajna-paramita, the embodiment of all the 
Paramitas, or Samata or equality or the best object of medi- 
tation for all classes of the Buddhas. The ascetic should 
meditate on this, leaving aside the constructions of reality 
and non-reality, and whoever is able to cast off reality and 
non-reality attains perfection quickly. 

Saktt as underlying the manifest and far-flung universe, 
is known in the Sakta Tantras as the Yoni. The Panca-ratra 
also speaks of the sakti of the Paramatman or Laksmi as the 
yoni of the universe (Ahirbudhnya. 59. 7). This sakti, who 
is completely merged in Brahma is also kndwn as Tara, and 
sometimes as Hring (Ahirbudhnya. 51. 54-61). She removes 
(harati) all sufferings ; she Is alwajs worshipped (Idyate) by 
gods and demons ; she is the yard-stick (meeyate) by which 
the universe is measured. Har, I and Ma combine together 
to form Hring. Of the bhuti-sakti and the krlya-sakti of 
Visnu, the kriya sakti on awakening, assumes the form of 
nada. This parama-nada is like the long-drawn pealing of 
gongs. The parama-yoglns alone can know this sakti in the 
form of parama nada. This nada Is hardly manifest, like the 
bubbles at the bottom of the sea. The Yoglns call this un- 
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manifest nada by the name or blndu. This blndu bifurcates 

into two, as nama and namln. The Sabda-Brahman evolves, 

centering about the emergence of nama ; the bhutl-sakti on 

the other hand evolves, centering round the namln. The 

blndu-mayi saktl of her own accord, takes on nama. This 

nama, though unmanlfcst, divides itself Into swara and 

vyanjana varnas. This saktl, which is the mother or all 

sabda, and is of the nature of soma, is the body of Laksmi, 

made of sound. This is her "para" rupa. This "para" saktl 

in the form of nada is Goddess Laksmi, residing in the 

"muladhara padma" as Kundallni. From the "muladhara", 

she on waking up, goes up with the dancing movement of 

a courtesan (Ahirbudhnya. 16.55). This saktl in the form 

of nada, next divides Itself into sabda and artha, and goes 

to dwell in the nabhi padma. It is then known as "pasyantee". 

This same "pasyantee" then enters Into "hrld-padma". At this 

stage, this saktl becomes active In the form of vacya and 

vacaka. This Is referred to in the various Tantras as 

"madhyama". After this, the saktl enters the throat, and 

there is clear manifestation of the sounds of vowels and 

consonants. This is the vaikhari rupa of nada (vide Ch. I 

Sec. IV). Thus all letters, vowels and consonants alike, are 

the result of the play of VIsnu with Saktl. This Saktl or 

Lord Vlsnu in the form of nada, shares in the nature of 

Soma and Suryya (Vide Ch. X. Also Ahirbudhnya. 17.3). 

The Sakta Tantras speak or the Kundalinl as the store- 
house of all sakti and energy. This sakti-swarupa Kundalinl 
Is asleep in the muladhara. The unlimited energy of the 
body and ot the mind Is dormant, so long as kundallni is 
dormant and inactive. The awakening or the kundallni is 
the goal of the saktl sadhaka. This is the repository or all 
Sakti, Infinite radiance, pulsation or infinite joy and delight. 
The offerings or the worshipper, the dhautl-basti-trataka or 
the Hatha yogi, the yoga of the ascetic are all directed 
towards this awakening or the kundalinl. . The Tantrika 
sadhaka also tries to awaken this kundalinl. The Mahasaktl 
lies contracted ; this explains why kundalinl Is knotted all 
over. The untying or these knots Is the road to the realisa- 
tion ot saktl. The whole human frame is flushed up with 
an extra-ordinary delight. 

The sakti-sadhaka has not merely to awaken the 
kundallni. He has to direct It lurther upwards from one 
bodily cakra to another. As the kundalinl moves, onward, 
higher raculties, purer sensibilities, and suddha-sattva 
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become manifest. All saktl, all splendour and wealth, all 
magnificence are now concentrated m the sadhaka. This 
kundallnl saktl after piercing the sat-cakra finally unites 
with Siva in the Sahasrasara. The union of Siva and Saktl, 
and their samarasya flood the body of the sadhaka. The 
sadhaka is Immersed in a deep sea of delight and escapes 
from the world of divided aims and sorrows. 

The sakti-sadhana of the Sadhakas js principally 
directed to bring himself closer to the primal store-house 
of sakti, embodied In the worship of Mother. This sakti- 
puja at the beginning is that of "pasu-bhava". This is of 
the nature of bhakti. 'Patience (dhairya). tolerance 
(sahisnuta), and will-power (icchasakti) are all the result 
of bhakti. Bhakti becomes Arm and stable, with the prac- 
tice of Virabhava. At this moment, there is the manifesta- 
tion of alaukika sakti in the body of the sadhaka. The 
Tantrasara appropriately describes this stage as, 

hrdaya-granthi-bhedasca sarvavayava-vardhanam 
anandasruni pulako deha-vesa kuleswari. 
At this moment, bhakti is clearly manifest in certain charac- 
teristic symptoms of the body. The limbs become enlarged : 
there are tears of delight and shivering sensation, accom- 
panied with the manifestation of the magnificence of Un- 
earthly Power. Extreme diminution in appearance (animal, 
extreme lightness (laghima), possession of everything (prapti) 
are all achieved. The sadhaka at his will can take possession 
of the entire universe. There is a simultaneous manifesta- 
tion of clt-sakti in the sadhaka. 

The siddhl of Divya-bhava is unique. His sadhana sakti 
Is equally strange. He Is firmly stationed in bhakti. Over 
and above, all the divya-bhavas of bhakti manifest them- 
selves. It is sudipta sattvika bhava (vide Ch. VII). Shiverlne 
and tears, sweating and trembling all are clearly marked. 
He gets under control the splendours of anima and laghima. 
Slowly and steadily, a tranquil state of divya-bhava mani- 
fests itself. There is samadhi every now and then ; there is 
a losing of the ego-centric self (atma-hara) again and again. 
The sadhaka is flushed with the light of knowledge. Life 
becomes rhythmical with the rhythm of divya-chanda. The 
sadhaka looks at Brahma-mayl ; he himself becomes 
inseparable from Her. At this moment, ho is perfectly calm 
and self-controlled, and is without any conflict. He is 
suddha-citta. and becomes parama-hamsa. The visuddha- 
sattva in Patanjala speculations, the visuddha-sattva Is 
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Vedanta, the sakti-cult In Mahayana and other allied systems, 
and the kundalin! in the sakta tantras, all speak of the 
necessity of the awakening of sakti in Rasa enjoyment. 

The Sakta Tantras equally emphasize how sakti lies at 
the roots of perfect enjoyment. This Samata is to be achieved 
through a harmonious blending or union of opposites. Per- 
fect balance, is reached in the Sahasrasara. The Sahasrasara 
"well-concealed and attainable only with great effort, is that 
subtle "void" (sunya) which is the chief root of liberation" 
(Sat-cakra-nirupanam. V. 42). In Parama Siva are united 
two forms of Bliss (V. 42)— namely Rasa or Paramananda 
Rasa (that is the bliss of Moksha) and Virasa (or the bliss 
which is the product of the union of Siva and Sakti). It is 
from this latter union, there arise the universe, and the 
nectar which floods the lesser world ftjsflginw or the body. 
The ascetic (Yati) of pure mind is instructed in the know- 
ledge, by which he realises the unity of Jivatman and 
Paramatman" (V. 43). It is "that most excellent of men who 
has controlled his mind" — that is. concentrated the inner 
faculties (Antahkarana) or the Sahasrasara, and has known 
it — who is freed from rebirth,, and thus attains Moksha 
(V. 45). He becomes JIvanmukta, remaining only so long 
in the body as is necessary to work out the karma, the 
activity of which has already commenced Just as a revolv- 
ing wheel will yet run a little time after the cause of its 
revolution has ceased (V. 47). Rasa-realisation begins at the 
moment, when the cause of revolution has ceased to operate. 
Rasa-enjoyment is of one, who ts JIvanmukta, or yuganaddha, 
or Samarasya : it is of one who has found the reality of 
both bhoga and apavarga, of abhljna and vimarsa. of prajna 
and upaya. The full implications of how this purification is 
to be arrived at, are to be discussed In Chapters IX andX. 

Everywhere in Samkhya Patanjala. Vedanta, Pancaratra. 
Abhidhamma Samgraha, Saiva and Sakta branches of Indian 
philosophy, the attainment of a balance of opposite ten- 
dencies, leading to Samata, is the first step necessary for 
the purification of soul, or vlsuddha-sattva. The Vyasa- 
bhasya looks at God Himself as a purification par excellence 

Wjiki'MTtilUMHIcjltK'iil gpgfg^ g^rj: (I. 24). 
In Sadhana-pada, 52, the Vyasa-bhasya writes that the 
buddhl-sattva is all pervasive, all revealing. Vices like the 
avidya, and mental aberrations like attachment or avoidance 
cloud the infinite capacity and expressiveness of soul. When 



the Yogin is an adept at pranayama, then all inhibitions 
like avidya are broken down. The mind with all its powers 
and faculties and expressiveness— all results of a purifica- 
tory process— comes into play. 

The concept of Vlsuddha-sattva beginning with 
Samkhya Patanjala, has deeply influenced Bharata's Rasa- 
speculations. Later Alamkarlkas returned to this concept 
again and again. This is the common ground on which met 
the speculations of Samkhya-Patanjala, Vedanta, Pancaratra, 
Saiva and Sakta branches of Indian philosophy. The 
analyses of Mahayana and Hlnayana also contributed to the 
evolution of this concept in Indian aesthetics. As late as 
eighteenth century, Kavi Karnapura reiterates Bharata's 
standpoint that Rasa enjoyment is of one, who is visuddha- 
sattva. In Alamkara-Kaustabha 5,63, Karnapura writes, 
3TRTOif^^|jfe Wf: 33R taw I 

a ^m\ &zft SehHhwi tropin i 
^srnftsr?} ir?2rer wrrfiR^rr wnj n < l45 » 

It appears from the foregoing discussion of the essence 
of aesthetic enjoyment, that it is very different from world!'* 
enjoyment, which is always characterised by hankering and 
a lack of sufficiency (vide Ch. IX). Enjoyment in daily 
life is always touched with sorrows and is sometimes clouded 
with stupor. The soul being impure, takes in whatever it 
may come across ; but these ahara or vibhava do not con- 
tribute to detached aesthetic experience. Ahara on the plane 
of reality Is for the satisfaction of our gross Impure self. 
It is attended with sorrows and distress. Ahara in the form 
of vibhava in the world of art, undergoes a transformation 
and a change. These are then the ahara of the visuddha 
sattva. The vibhavas themselves help the impure Sattva to 
attain this stage of purification. When once this state of 
purification has been reached, there is no bar or hindrance 
to Rasa-enjoyment. Rasa-enjoyment Is thus only the privi- 
lege of Visuddha-sattva, a concept which has dominated 
Indian thought for more than two thousand years. 

IV 

The concept of purification was not peculiar to Hindu 
or Buddhist thought";' it also played a' very important part 

31 (OP 179) 



in the evolution of thought in the middle east, as also in 
Greece. Aristotle's use of the word Katharsis In the Poetics 
has to be read against the background of Greek religious 
thought, as also against the different branches of Greek 
philosophy. In the tenth book of the Republic, when Plato 
had completed his final burning denunciation of Poetry, the 
false Siren, the Imitator of things which themselves are 
shadows, the ally of all that is low and weak in the soul 
(folios and <™0ufiia) against that which is high and 
strong (AoyicmKov) who makes us feed the things we 
ought to starve, and serve the things we ought to rule, he 
ends with a touch of compunction : "We will give her 
champions, not poets themselves, but poet-lovers, an oppor- 
tunity to make her defence in plain prose, and show that 
she is not only sweet — as we well know — but also helpful 
to society, and the life of man, and we will listen in a 
kindly spirit". Plato fears that the naturally Impure and 
turbid soul of the spectator, with an excess of anger and 
desire, would be made even more so by the representation 
of those emotions in tragedy. In the Republic 608a. Plato 
is deeply concerned for the future of his ideal city. "This 
poetry is not to be taken seriously, as though it were a 
solemn performance which had to do with truth, but that 
he who hears it, is to keep watch on it, fearful for the city 
in his soul .... For much is at stake, my dear Glaucon, 
more than people think, in a man's becoming good or bad ; 
and therefore he must not be seduced by honour or money, 
or any office, or even by poetry, to dare to neglect Justice, 
and the rest of virtue". 

Plato was afraid that tragedy by feeding and watering 
the passions, which ought to be starved, was undermining 
reason (606a). and uprooting justice (608a). Justice had for 
Plato not merely the idea of what is right and proper. It 
had for Plato also the idea of a perfect synthesis between 
all the discordant elements of the soul. Man is the end of 
nature, and the Idea the end of man. Plato, like 
Antlsthcncs and the Cynics, finds the highest good, 
not in pleasure (which is always touched with 
anger and desire), but in man's most perfest likeness to 
God. Now, since God is the' good or absolute Justice, we 
ran resemble him only In Justice. It is impossible, says 
Plato (Theaetus. 176) that evils should pass away (for there 
must always remain something which is antagonistic to 



good). Having no place among the gods in heaven, of neces- 
sity they hover around the mortal nature and this earthly 
sphere. Plato says we ought to fly away from earth to heaven 
as quickly as we can, and to fly away is to become like God, 
as far as this is possible. Now God is never In any way un- 
righteous ; he is perfect righteousness ; and he of as who 
is the most righteous, is most like him (Republic. 613). 
Justice is the fundamental virtue, the mother of the virtues 
belonging to each of the three souls. For the intelligence 
(=Ao)'os), it consists in the correctness of thought 
(=<to4»a) ; for the will (=ft<pM), in courage (=avS P ,a) ; 
for the sensibility or appetite (tjnBvfteTiKOf) temperance 
(owpoamrrj). Wisdom is the justice of the mind, courage the 
justice of the heart ; temperance the justice of the senses. 
Piety is justice in our relation with the Deity ; it is 
synonymous with justice in general. 

Man must be educated in order to attain justice, and 
through it to become like God. He can never realise this 
virtue in isolation. Justice, or the final goal of things, is 
realised only in the collective man or in the State. Plato's 
ideal state, like the individual, embraces three parts or 
separate classes : (1) the philosophers, who constitute the 
legislative and executive powers, the intelligence and the 
head of the State, or the ruling class ; (2) the warriors, 
who are the heart of the State, (3) the merchants, artisans, 
agriculturists, and slaves, or the servant class ; who corres- 
pond to the sensual soul, which is restricted to the lower 
"parts of the human body. Wisdom belongs to the ruling 
class ; courage to the military class ; obedience to the two 
higher class, who think and fight for them, belongs to the 
labouring, commercial and serving classes. In order that 
the collective man or the State" may form a real unity or an 
individual on the large scale, particular interests must be 
merged In the general Interest, the family must be absorbed 
in the state, the individual must cease to be a proprietor. 
Plato has discussed the concept of harmony among the 
opposites and even conflicting elements In the Symposium. 
In the Symposium, Eryximachus deals with the harmonious 
blending of different humours in man's constitution, in the 
course of the seasons, etc. in order to show that the same 
principle of order and balance manifests Itself in the human 
body as well as In inanimate objects. Everywhere the blend- 



Whence comes this second constitutive element of the phe- 
nomena, this non-being ? From the Idea ? Impossible.- The 
Idea can create nothing but Being, Intelligence and good- 
ness. Hence a second principle that Is co-eternal with the 
Idea must have participated in the creation of the world : 
Plato's monism of Good becomes a dualism of Idea and 
matter. By coming in contact with the latter, the Idea or 
rather intelligence its offspring, is polluted, diminished and 
impoverished. 

Intelligence according to Plato, must consider matter 
as its natural enemy, as the chief cause of its diminution, as 
the seat and principle of evil ; the mind will, of course, 
desire to be freed, as soon as possible, from the body which 
holds it in bondage, and from the visible world, which is n 
prison, a place of correction. The Utopian system of politics, 
which sacrifices nature to an abstract principle, asceticism, 
monachism, the horror of matter which is to be found among 
the Neo-Platonists, the Gnostics, and even Catholics, all 
these elements are the logical consequences of a concep- 
tion that makes the Idea a reality. 

The transition from Idea to being, from metaphysics 
to physics, is not easy for Plato. If the Idea is self-suffi- 
cient, and if the Intelligible world Is a system of perfect 
being, what is the use of a sensible reality, that must of 
necessity be imperfect, alongside of the Idea? What Is the 
use of a material world that is inevitably doomed to evil ? 
The real world is evidently as great a source of trouble to 
Plato as it was to Parmenides. It cannot be explained by 
the Idea alone, but presupposes a second principle, which 
is no less real than mind : matter ; to assume the reality of 
the sensible world would be to abandon the absolute monism 
of the Idea ; to confess that the Idea constitutes only a part 
of reality, would be to make concessions to sensualism and 
materialism. And yet the sensible world exists ; it is an 
undeniable and stubborn fact that has to be explained. Plato 
finds the key to the answer In the conception of divine good- 
. ness ; this enables his thought to pass from the ideal to the 
real (Timaeus, 29e). 

Inasmuch as the Idea is the only reality, there Is 
nothing outside of it but non-being. But in so far as It is 
the highest reality, it is also the highest activity the being 
that communicates Itself to non-being. Hence ' the Idea 
becomes a creator, a cause, a will, or a plastic principle In 
reference to non-being ; so that non-being in turn becomes 



like being, and takes part In the absolute existence of the 
Idea. The non-being thus becomes the first matter out of 
which the Idea forms, after its own Image, the most per- 
fect, divine and finished visible world possible ; it becomes 
matter (u\i)) as Plato's successors would say. The 
body Is a determinate, limited, qualified and qualifiable 
thing ; matter considered as such and apart from the forms, 
which the Idea impresses upon, it is the unlimited itself ; 
it is devoid of all positive attributes, and cannot therefore 
be designated by any positive term, since every term deter- 
mines ; It is the indefinite, the formless, the imperceptible. 
But though in Itself Indeterminate, formless and imper- 
ceptible. It may, through the plastic action of the Idea, 
receive all possible forms and determinations : it may be- 
come the mother of all sensible things, the universal 
recipient. It is not the product of the Idea, the creature of 
God, for (1) Being cannot produce non-being, and matter is 
non-being ; (2) Creation is action ; now, all action pre- 
supposes an object to be acted upon, or an object which 
suffers action ; hence the divine activity presupposes matter, 
and does not create it. Matter is the condition of the creative 
activity of the Idea, and therefore co-eternal with God. The 
eternity of matter does not detract from the supreme majesty 
of the Idea ; the Idea continues to remain the highest being, 
while the eternal existence of matter is equivalent to eter- 
nal non-being. 

Matter which corresponds to prakriti in Samkhya, 
Vimarsa in Pratyabhijna system, is both the condition, sine 
qua nort of the action of the Idea, and its eternal obstruc- 
tion. It is hoth the indispensible auxiliary and the irrecon- 
ciliable foe of the creative idea. It is passive, but Its pas- 
sivity does not consist In absolute non-interference. Its co- 
operation is resistance. It Is formless and unlimited, and 
therefore opposes and resists the form, limitation and finish 
which the eternal artist desires to give it ; this resistance 
manifests itself as inertia, weight, disproportion, ugliness 
or stupidity. It is non-being or the perpetual negation of 
being, and consequently opposes and resists everything 
positive, stable and immutable, and forever destroys the 
works of God. It is the primary cause of the imperfection 
of things, of physical and moral evil, as well as of their 
Instability, their consistent change, and of all that is un- 
certain, perishable and mortal In them. 



metrically opposed to each other, as they seem to be )n 
Plato, how can they ever be united, how can they co-operate 
and produce all things ? Things that are diametrically 
opposed cannot be united. (Metaphysics. XII. 10, 7). 

Aristotle's entire system is founded on the trinity oC 
potentiality, movement and actuality (Metaphysics, XII. 5, 
6, 10, 21). If matter is to form what capacity is to energy, 
the germ to the finished organism, then the opposition 
between the two principles is far from absolute, and all 
things are both potentiality and actuality, matter and form. 
Brass Is form or energy in relation to the raw mineral, 
matter or potentiality In relation to the statue. The tree of 
which a bed is made is form, shape or actuality in relation 
to the seed from which it grew, formless matter In relation 
to the bed. The youth is form in relation to the infant, form- 
less matter in relation to the grown man. 

Aristotle makes no absolute distinction between the 
worlds of reality and ideality. Matter is merely unrealised 
form ; it is the potentiality of which form is the actuality. 
From this mutual relationship arises motion, and with It all 
natural life, all growth and decay, all change and transform- 
ation. But since the two principles of the form and motion 
stand originally towards one another In a relation of mere 
antagonism and opposition, this relation itself, or in other 
words motion, presupposes for form an absolute existence r 
if it is the cause of all motion, It must itself be unmoved, 
and precede all that is moved — if not in order of time, at 
least in the logical order of reality. From the ,Sum of the 
forms, which are embodied in matter, therefore must be 
distinguished primum movens, or God, as pure Form or pure 
reason whose only object is itself. Since all motions pro- 
ceed from form, they must all be striving towards a certain 
definite form as their goal. 

The problem of motion raised for Aristotle the meta- 
physical question of the presence of Cod. When and how 
did that vast process of motion and formation begin which 
at last filled the wide universe with an infinity of shapes ? 
Surely, motion has a source, says Aristotle ; and if one is 
not to plunge drearily Into an infinite regress, one must 
posit a prime mover unmoved, a being incorporeal, change- 
less, perfect and eternal. God does not create, but he moves 
the world. "God moves the world as the beloved' object 
moves the lover" (Metaphysics. IX-. 7). He Is the final cause 



of nature, the drive and purpose of things, the form of the 
world ; the principle of its life, the sum of its vital processes 
and powers, the Inherent goal of its -growth, the energizing 
entelechy of the whole. He is pure energy (Metaphysics. 
XII. 8) ; the Scholastic Actus Purus— activity per se. The 
Aristotelian God never does anything ; he has no desires, 
no will, no purpose ; he is activity so pure that he never 
acts. He is absolutely perfect ; therefore he cannot desire 
anything ; therefore he does nothing. 

Matter Is the beginning of all things ; the Idea (shape 
or form) Is the goal for which It strives ; the form Is the 
perfection or completion. Aristotle, like the rest of Greek 
philosophers, was firmly convinced that from nothing, 
nothing can come : ex nlhllo nihil. This Is also the position 
of orthodox Indian philosophy : naphavo vidyate sat. 
Matter and Idea or form are, therefore, correlative motions. 
Motion or evolution is the term which mediates between 
them ; motion is the transition or transformation of the 
former into the latter. Hence the importance ascribed by 
Aristotle to the Idea of movement (Physics. III. 1 fl). The 
difference between Plato and Aristotle on the question of 
movement and change seems to be this. Plato looks at the 
visible world as the transformation of the Idea. Aristotle 
on the other hand, looks at the world as the transformation 
of "matter". So Plato might be looked upon as Brahma- 
parlnamavadin. Both recognise the paramount importance 
of change or parinama. Parinama or Kimjats holds the 
key to a correct and rational explanation of the universe. 

Aristotle looks at change as neither irrational nor 
uncaused. In all its forms — in substantial change (the pro- 
cess, for example, of which the termini! are birth and 
death), and also In the less radical alterations of quality, 
bulk or even spatial position — change passes always to and 
from a climax ; it is never mere flux but always either ebb 
or flow, anabolic or catabollc, a doing or an undoing. And 
it is this tide taken at Its height which reveals what the 
developing thing is. At this climax, the thing is realised 
(is tvipya "In a state of actuality") ; then only it possesses 
its own full nature and excellence, and is at once real^ and 
intelligible. This state corresponds to the visuddha-sattvn 
stage in Indian analysis. Before and after the zenith, the 
thing is only potentially. Its full nature Is beyond it ; it is 
neither fully real nor fully Intelligible. ' 
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This is matter in evolution, looked at dynamically. 
But If the thing be arrested at any stage of its continuous 
development, and a cross-section be taken. It will be found 
that, looking forward to the "end", the thing is only poten- 
tially ; looking backward across the course already 
traversed. It might be said that at least in relation to Its 
previous potential stages, the thing is in actuality. Thus the 
thing Is actualised relatively at any stage, but not com- 
pletely save at its culmination or end ; and according to 
the direction In which It is looked at, it may be said that 
it is, or again that It is not. To take a common illustration 
of Aristotle's, which seemed to him less artificial than 
perhaps it does to us. Bronze that the sculptor is fashion- 
ing is mere potency and promise of the statue to be ; but 
already in bronze, simpler physical elements are actualised. 
If we now concentrate solely on the cross-section, we 
have taken, and analyse the developing thing statically in 
terms of Its composition, we shall find that it is a concrete 
(=oUi>oAw) ot matter (=<Aij) and form (=i5os). Matter 
and form are in fact the respective static equivalents of 
potentiality and actuality. They are consequently, like the 
latter, a pair of terms purely relative to one another. For 
Aristotle means by matter not a kind of "stuft" — perhaps 
opposed to mind— but the materials of which a thing is 
composed. Correspondingly by form — though often in 
speaking of physical things, he couples it with the term 
shape, — he means structural principle. Yet in saying that 
_ form is structure, it has to be remembered that only so far 
' as the concrete of matter and form is not in possession of 
its own full nature, so far as it is only potentially, only so 
far does form appear as a structure Imposed upon a matter 
in some degree alien and indifferent. 

The world of reality according to Aristotle is thus 
very similar to the Samkhya concept of reality. It is with 
Aristotle a concrete (=owo\m) of matter (=iA 7 ) and 
form (-.Sos). Matter plays as great a part in the Aristote- 
. Han scheme, as non-being in Plato, or prakritl m Samkhya, 
or Saktl In different branches of Vedanta. But while Plato 
had been faced with the problem of non-being; which was 
nothing but evil for him, Aristotle looked at matter as the 
essential requisite for the fulfilment of Form. Aristotle's 
dialectic, like Plato's is thus not a linear process from pure 
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particular to pure universal : its starting point is at once a 
particular and a confused universal, its conclusion— at 
least in intention— a universal concrete in essential dif- 
ferentiation. Aristotle's dialectic terminates in the direct 
intuition of vovs. In all these, the Greek position is not 
essentially different from the Indian standpoint. 

The opposition between matter and form, between 
potentiality and actuality is thus universal in the thought 
of the ancient world. The opposition between daimones and 
matter is sharp to the point of violence in Empedocles, 
[fragment 115 (Diels.)] where the preservation of individual- 
ity in the metempsychosis is clear. Zeller-Neste rightly 
insists upon the opposition of matter and soul In Empe- 
docles' System (Philologus. LXXI.J, although he attaches 
the soul In the body too closely to the body itself when he 
intimates that the soul uses the bodily organs as instru- 
ments for perception and cognition. Empedocles was 
striving to reduce such processes to thorough mechanism ; 
the soul stands apart from them as consciousness, and its 
understanding is gained not by cognition but by intuitive 
faith. Dr. Harold Cherniss of the Institute of Advanced 
Studies, New Jersey, writes, "An exact parallel to the 
(Greek cognition) theory which relegates most of the func- 
tions commonly called psychical to the mechanism of the 
body, and still posits individual souls passing through 
organic (and even inorganic) bodies in a transmigratory 
system is the Samkhya philosophy of India, according to 
which, if all bodies were at once abandoned by the souls 
that are "fettered" to them, the bodily processes Including 
sensation and cognition would still continue, the only 
difference being there' would be no consciousness". 

The concept of purification has very deeply dominated 
the thought of the ancient world. It was in India as also in 
Greece. It forms the essence of the religious practices of 
the Hindus, the Buddhists and the Christians. Prof. TuccI 
in his 'introduction to the Sekodessatika (G.O.S.) p. 6-7, 
notes how the concept of purification has played an import- 
ant part in the Hebraic-Greek mysticism as also in Roman 
culture. "The word lustration Itself derives from Roman 
culture. It comprises a number of purificatory rites Includ- 
ing holy baths. Such ceremonies were also performed by 
the Jews, and in the Greek mysteries. Their main aim is 
purification, which takes place without any active partlclpa- 



tlon of the person who has to be purified. Other rites, such 
as the taurobollum and crlobollum, seem to belong to quite 
a different category. The ceremony was preceded by a long 
period of training, In which the disciple was Initiated into 
a series of mysteries. The soul's way towards redemption 
was represented in a succession of symbolic figures. The 
allegoric bull was the main symbol that the disciple met in 
his spiritual journey. It stood for the unconscious powers 
of the human being, of which the neophyte had little by 
little to become aware, until at last he should tame and 
kill the bull. He had diverted those unconscious powers 
from their ordinary course, and was ready to grasp them 
with full mastery and clear consciousness." 

From the foregoing discussion, it might have emerged 
how universal was the concept of purification In the ancient 
world. It is again the basis of the religious thought of the 
Middle East. The Greeks in their theology and religious 
speculations, were always coming back to it. The Patanjala 
tradition sums up the Indian position at the beginning of 
the Christian era. It has been already noticed what a rich 
and continuous line of development of the problem of 
Visuddha Sattva has there been in the different branches 
of Samkhya, Abhidhamma, Saiva. Sakta philosophies. 
Madhva, Ramanuja, Nimbarka and the rich tradition of the 
Valsnava faith also contributed In no small measure to the 
evolution of this concept of Rasa in Indian Alamkara. It is 
hoped that the proper significance of Bharata's Rasa specu- 
lations will be more fully and adequately appreciated, when 
his speculations are read against the wider background of 
• Indian philosophy. It will then help one understand how 
the appreciator of a work of art is at once a sumanassa and 
a preksaka. 



CHAPTER VI 

Bharata's Indebtedness to his Predecessors. 

"So far as the extant literature goes", says Mm. P. V. 
Kane in his "History of -Sanskrit Poetics" (1051, p. 340), 
"the earliest exponent of this (Rasa) school Is the Natya- 
sastra of Bharata. But it should not be supposed that 
speculations about Rasa were not put forward before the 

Natya-sastra Many verses called "anuvamsya" 

and several Arya verses had been composed before the 
current Natya-sastra took shape, and were Incorporated in 
the extant Natya-sastra". Mm. P. V. Kane is careful t^ 
note "that verses headed by these words (anuvamsya) occur 
mostly in the sixth and seventh chapters, and very rarely 

in others It follows that the verses cited as 

"anuvamsya" had already been composed, and had been 
traditionally handed down from father to son, or from 
teacher to pupil in relation to dramaturgy, and were in- 
cluded In the Natya-sastra they were not the 

composition of him, who composed the Natya-sastra". 
(Ibid. p. 17). 

Abhinavagupta writing on "atrarya" (vol. I. p. 327-8) ' 
says that former teachers had composed and collected to- 
gether aryas relating to rasas, and matters connected with 
them from which Bharata took versos, and inserted them 
at the proper places under different rasas — ta eta hyarya 
pkapraghattakataya purvarcaryair-laksanatvena pathlta. 
Munina tu sukha-samgrahaya yathasthanam nivesita (vol. I. 
p. 328). This shows that at least according to Abhinava- 
gupta, the Natva-sastra contains Aryas not composed by 
Bharata. Mm. P. V. Kane notes further that the Bhava- 
prakasanam auotes a verse from Vasuki, which is entered 
in the extant Natya-sastra among five verses introduced with 
the words "bhavanti catra slokas" or atra slokas in the 
editions and in- mss. (vide Banaras cd. VI. 34-38 ; Kavya- 
mala ed. VI 35-39, and G.O.S. VI. 44-42). But inspltc of 
this very definite statement of Bharata about his indebted- 
ness to earlier writers,- and even when such statements have 
been taken note of by great scholars, like Mm. P. V. Kane, 



little attempt has been made to find out the sources from 
which Bharata might have drawn in his Rasa speculations.*' 
In this Chapter, the discussion will be confined to find- 
ing out who might have influenced the Rasa speculations 
of Bharata. It Is useful to remember the statement of 
Mm. P. V. Kane that anuvamsya slokas are very frequent 
in Chs. VI and VII, showing thereby Bharata's great in- 
debtedness to earlier writers in his Rasa speculations. But 
Mm. Kane's statement that those earlier writers were all 
writers on dramaturgy Is an unnecessary limitation. It was 
natural for Bharata to turn to whatever sources which 
might be of help to him. The statement of Mm. P. V. Kane 
that the Samkhya philosophy had' not much influence over 
alamkara (Ibid. p. 375) Is even more astonishing. It has 
already been noted in Chs. IV and V how deeply Bharata's 
Rasa-analysis was penetrated by the Samkhya scheme. It 
shall be noticed further in the present chapter that Bharata's 
greatest single debt was to Patanjala-Caraka. 



It must have been noticed in Ch. IV that, In the esti- 
mation of the present writer Bharata was deeply Influenced 
bv Samkhya philosophy, and specially by that branch of It, 
which is to be traced to Patanjala and the Abhidhamma 
analysis. In any analysis of the range of Bharata's indebted- 
ness to his predecessors, everyone should take note of 
Bharata's own statement in Ch. I. 17 (vol. I.G.O.S.), which 
runs as follows, 

jagraha pathyam-rig-vedat samabhya geetameva ca 
jajur-vedat-abhinayam rasan-atharvanad-apl. 
This sloka has been taken as a mere" statement of 
Bharata, attempting to foist on whatever he writes, the 
authority and sanctity of the Vedas. The -following state- 
ment in the Abhtnava-Bharati vol. 1. p. 14-15, vrfll bear 
thisout. Ahhinava writes, ata evabhinayantar-bhutattvepl 
prithag-upattam. tattrig-vedat-grihitam. tasva ' tvai-svarya- 
pradhanasya jagopakaritvat pathyamapl ca tral-svaryepetam. 
pathyagata swara-pra*ar,*at tadenantaram sama- 

I Vld« Appendix 1 for • discussion or the dutts or comka and Bharsla. 



bhya geetam jagrahetyuktam Atharvanaveda tu 

santlka-maranadl-karmasu natasyeva tasyartvejas prastruda- 
valsunadyanubhavanam praja-satru-pravritina-vadhana- 

grahanadlna lohlto-sneesader-nepathyasya tesu tesu ca kar- 
masu visista-prajatna-purusa-sampadyamana-pastambhat- 
mana sattvasya sambhavat tato-abhinaya-namagrahanam.<"'> 
It should be remembered that Abhinava was separated 
from Bharata by more than a thousand years, and it appears 
that by hts time, the significance of Bharata's statement that 
he took over Rasa from the Atharva-veda was entirely lost 
sight of. So also the significance of Bharata's statement in 
I. 57 (vol. I. G.O.S.), has been completely ignored. Bharata 
says that the new Veda, he has created, the Natya-veda is 
constituted of eight parts. It is useful to remember at this 
stage that the Ayurveda has been divided into eight 
branches at a very early age. (Susruta. Sutra. I. 3). It will 
be noticed presently how Bharata acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the exponents of not one or two branches of 
knowledge, but to all eight. 

Susruta in Sutra-sthanam. I. 3, speaks of how Ayurveda 
is a part of Atharva-veda. "Iha khalvayurvedo nama Jadu- 
pangam-atharva-vedasya." Caraka in Sutra. 30. 8, also 
refers to Ayurveda as a part of Atharva-veda. Factually 
speaking, there is much in the Atharva-veda, which was 
later developed in different directions in the Ayurveda. 
Caraka holds the»<Atharva-veda in great respect. The dis- 
cussion of hrdaya, kloma, kophoda (lungs), vrlkka (kidneys), 
the two gavenee (ureters), plasi or vasti (bladder), aleekska 
or agnasaya (pancreas), jakrit (liver), and many more organs, 
has been carefully made In the Athan'a-veda. The theoiy 
of tridosa tattva, and the analytic discussion of the five 
vayus (see also Ch. VII) are also present In it. Mm. 
Gananath Sen in his "Ayurveda-parichaya" sees much of 
-the discussion of ayurveda anticipated in the Atharvaveda. 
Dr. S. N. Das Gupta in "History of Indian Philosophy" 
vol. II. pp. 273-300, (Cambridge. 1932) also discusses the 
intimate relationship of Ayurveda with Atharva-veda. The 
Atharva-veda deals with the treatment of diseases (cikitsa) 
in advising the propitiatory rites (swastyayana), offerings 
(ball), auspicious oblations (mangala-homa), penances 
(nlyama), purificatory rites (prayas-citta), fasting (upasana) 
and incantations (mantra) (Caraka. Sutra. 30. 9). Cakrapani 
in commenting on this, says that since it is advised that 
physicians should be attached to the Atharva-veda, it comes 



View d" V of Cakrapani's Interprctatio, , U^» 
that the school of medical teaching to *™ ch ™ arva . 
longed was most intimately connected with the Atnar 
vcdaThis is further corroborated by a comparison o tte 
system of bones found in the Caraka-samhlta and that. ol 
the Ttharva-veda. Susruta himself remarks that **He h 
considers the number of bones In the human bodj to be 
three hundred, the adherents of the vedas hoi d them to be 
three hundred and sixty, and this is -exactly the number 
counted by Caraka." . , 

In P 279. Dr. Das Gupta quotes with approval the ioi 
lowing passage from Dr. Hoernlc's "Studies in the Medicine 
of Ancient India" p. 113. "A really Important circumstance 
is that the Atharvic system shares with the Charakyian. ana 
one of the most striking points in which the latter differs from 
the system of Susruta, namely the assumption of a contra 
facial bone in the structure of the skull. It may be added mat 
the Atharvic term pratistha for the base of the long bones 
obviously agrees with the Charakyian term adhisthana. ana 
widely differs from the Susrutian Kurca". ,■_._,,♦. 

Every student of Indian drama knows that the dramat 
ist was expected to worship Indra "cfo«^the beginning o 
a play. This took the shape of jarjara puja. The historical 
origin of this Jarjara puja has been discussed by ™ ara J a \ 
in Ch. I. There have been attempts from time to time m 
associate the origin of Sanskrit drama with primitive re 
gious rites. The older theory traces the origin dcflnlteiv 
to the Vedlc religious performances. "The lack of accura ' _ 
data precludes our knowing much about the origin of t ' 
drama in India, hut it is probable that it had its beginning^ 
in a combination of these hymns In a dramatic and in tnc 
religious dances" (Bibliography of Sanskrit Drama- 
Columbia University, Indo-Iranlan Studies III. Mr. p. U- 
Prot. Keith suggests a modified version of the above theory. 
When we leave out of account the enigmatic dialogues o 
the Rgveda, we can sec that the Vedlc ritual contained 
within itself the germs of drama, as is the case with prac- 
tically every form of primitive worship. The ritual did not 
consist merely of the singing of songs or recitations in 
honour to tie Gods'; it Involved a complex round of cere- 
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monies in some of which there was undoubtedly present the 
element of dramatic representation" (Sanskrit Drama, 
p. 23). "On the contrary, there Is every reason to believe 
that it was through the use of the epic recitations that the 
latent possibilities of drama were evolved and literary 
form created" (Ibid. p. 27). "On these views, the writer 
concludes that Sanskrit drama originated with the Krsna 
legend during the second century B.C." (Ibid. p. 45). 

But It appears to the present writer that the above 
statements can neither be refuted, nor again be substantiat- 
ed. If on the other hand, one is to proceed with the materials 
available in the Natya-sastra, it seems that the origin of 
drama should better be associated with the fertility rites 
of the ancient world. It seems to him that the jarjara-puja 
and the invocation of Indra are the surviving fragments of 
an ancient form of fertility cult. Bharata in the first chapter 
of the Natya-sastra, discusses the cult of Indra-puja. In 
I. 46 (Banaras ed.), Bharata writes, asakya purusai sadhu 
projaktam strl-janadrite, and in the following slokas, 
Bharata discusses in detail how the Lord created lovely 
ladies to play the female roles. Bharata writes, 

manju-keslm sukeseem ca misra-keseem su-locanam. 
saudamineem devadattam devasenam manoramam. 
sudateem sundareem caiva vidagdham vlvldham tatha. 
sumalam santatlm caiva sunandam sumukheem tatha 
magadhim-arjuneem caiva saralam keralandhateem 
mandam supustamalam ca kalabham caiva nirmamei'"' 
This seems to be a distinct echo of Caraka's analysis 
of .Vajee-karana in Cikitsa-sthanam. II. 2-5. Caraka speaks 
of the great Importance of the wife in restoring the vitality 
of the male, 

putrasya-yatanam hyetat-gunascaite sutra-sraya 
vajee-karanam-agryamaca ksetram stree ja praharslnl 
-ista hyekaikesa-apyartha param prlti-kara smrita 
klm puna stree-sarire je samghatena vyavasthita. 
samghatq hecindrlyarthanam streesu nanyatra vidyate 
stra-srayo heendriyartho ya so preetljanodhika. — 3 
streesu preetir-vlsesena streesva-patyam pratlstltam 
dharmarthau streesu lakshmlsca streesu loka 

pratlstlta. 4<'"> 
Bharata's repeated references to beautiful ladles could 
have but one purpose ; It was to emphasize the role of 
beautiful ladies In stimulating men. 

This is not the end of the story. It has already been 



noticed how the fertility rites perhaps stimulated the growth 
of ancient Indian drama. Similar forces were also at work 
in other countries of the world. Dr. Thorkild Jacobson 
writing on the fertility cult of ancient Mesopotamia, says, 
"Around the end of the third millennium, the city of Isia, 
which was the ruling city in Southern Mesopotamia, cele- 
brated yearly the marriage of the goddess Inanna to the 

god Dummuzl or Tammuz Since the goddess is 

an incarnation of the fertility of nature, and her husband, 

the shepherd-god Dummuzl, incarnates the creative powers 

of spring, it is understandable that this annual union of god 

and goddess signifies and is the reawakening of nature in 

spring. In the marriage of these deities, the fertility and 

the creative powers of nature themselves become manifest. 

The Babylonians, says Prof. Frankfurt of the University. 

of Chicago, "worshipped the generative force in nature in 

several forms ; its manifestation in the beneficial rains and 

thunderstorms was visualised as a lion-headed bird. Seen 

in the fertility of the earth, it became a snake. Yet in statues,' 

prayers and cult acts, it was represented as a god in human 

shape." The snake as symbolising the fertility of earth, is 

highly significant in the present analysis. It may be noted 

that the serpent cult, symbolising the generative power In 

nature, was also present in ancient Greek thought. 

Dr. Garrison In his "History of Medicine" p. 80, fig. C. 

shows votive tablet to Zeus Meilichlos (fourth century B.C.) • 

in Berlin Museum. Ovid in Metamorphosis XV. 626-744, 

and Pliny xxix. 22, describe how the cult of Aesculapius 

was transplanted from Epldarius to Rome in the form of a 

huge serpent. The serpent usually symbolises the healing 

power of medicine, and earth's fertility. 

The association of the concept of fertility with serpents 
was to colour deeply Indian Rasa speculations. It shall be 
noticed in Ch. X how tihs concept In the form of male- 
female relationship, has dominated the outlook of Bharata. 
It appears further that Jarjara puja was possibly more 
directly associated with the concept of vajeekarana-tantra. 
Of the rich literature on this branch of medicine, there are 
only a few surviving fragments. Agastya has been called 
one of the propoundcrs of this branch of medicine. 
Vangasena says that his work is based on that of Agastya. 
It Is important to remember that Bharata In Ch. 36 sloka. 1. 
(Banaras ed.) refers to Agastya as one of the sages, who 
taught him the arts. This along with the discussion of 
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jarjara-puja, probably indicate Bharata's indebtedness t< 
this branch of ayurveda. 

Vajeekarana Is but one of the eight branches o 
ayurveda. It appears that Bharata must have been awan 
of all eight brances. There are ample Indications in the tex 
of the-Natya-sastra to substantiate this statement. The eigh 
branches of ayurveda are (1) salya-tantra, (2) salakya-tantra 
(3) vajeekarana tantra, (4) rasayana-tantra, (5) agad tantra 
(6) bhuta-vidya tantra, (7) kaya-cikitsa and (8) kaumara- 
bhritya. Of these, vajeekarana-tantra, rasayana tantra, agad- 
tantra, bhuta-vidya tantra and kaya-cikitsa come up for 
detailed discussion by Bharata, though it should be noticed 
salya-tantra, salakya-tantra and. even kaumara-bhritya do 
not pass unnoticed. Salya-tantra has often been called 
Bhaluki-tantra, being associated with the name of one, 
Bhaluki. Mm. Gananath Sen holds that Bhaluki-tantra is 
one of the basic writings on this branch of study (Ayurveda- 
partchaya — Viswabharati Univ. p. 32). It might be pointed 
out that Bharata refers to one Bhaluka (G.O.S. Vol. 1. p. 18) 
(footnote) as his teacher. 

In Salakya-tantra, there were several authors of repute. 
Dallana refers to Kam Kayana-tantra, Gargya and Galava- 
tantra, as also to Satyaki-tantra. Caraka in Sutra-sthanam 
I. 3, has referred to Galava as one of his teachers. In G.O.S. 
Vol. I. p. 25-26. Bharata refers to chedya-bhedya, imme- 
diately after speaking of natya-veda as astanga-pada- 
samyukta. It appears that Bharata had in mind the salya 
and the salakya divisions of the Ayurveda. 

The next five divisions of the Ayurveda have been more 
directly associated with the Rasa-specvlations of Bharata. 
It has already been noticed how Agastya the teacher of 
Vajeekarana-tantra, was one of the preceptors of Bharata. 
So also is Vasistha, the teacher of Rasayana-tantra, the 
acknowledged master of Bharata. The Natya-sastra refers to 
Vasistha in Ch. 36. 1 (Banaras ed.). The Rasa-ratnakara of 
Nagarjuna mentions Vasistha as one of the teachers of 
Rasayana. f 

The Agad-tantra, or the therapy of poison seems to 
have deeply Influenced Bharata. The teachers in this branch 
of medicine are Kasyapa, Usanas, and Sanaka. Bharata 
refers to both Kasyapa and Usana in Ch. 36. 2 (Banaras ed.), 
among his teachers. Caraka also refers to these two sages 
as assembled in the great conference of physicians In Sutra- 
sthanam. 1. 3. 



But the extent of Bharata's indebtedness to agad-tantra 
Is more pervasive and deep-rooted than what appears at 
first sight. It will be seen in Ch. VIII that the vyabhichari- 
bhava, abhlghataja. describing symptoms of poisoning, has 
been taken over, word for word, from the Cikltsa-sthanam 
of Caraka, and Kalpasthanam of Susruta. It is Interesting 
to note that Bharata repeats his analysis of poisoning in 
Ch. 26. si. 99-102 (Banaras ed.). Bharata was consciously 
drawing upon the analyses of poisoning in the medical 
treaties of Kasyapa and Usanas, as handed down to Caraka 
and Susruta. There is more reason-than one 'in believing 
that Bharata was directly indebted to Caraka and Susruta, 
than to those earlier writers, whom Bharata knows only by 
name. It is sufficient to note here that Bharata was deeply 
indebted to this fifth branch of the Ayurvedic medicine. 

.Bharata was similarly aware of the sixth branch of 
study, the bhuta-vidya-tantra. The bhuta-vldya has been 
discussed in Caraka under Unmada-cikitsadhya (Cikltsa- 
sthanam 9), in Susruta under Amanusa-pratisedhadhya 
adhya (Uttara-tantra. 4/5). Susruta and Vagbhata have 
discussed bhuta-vidya separately, but Caraka looks upon 
bhuta-vidya as a part of unmada-cikitsa. Caraka not only 
includes bhuta-vidya as a branch of unmada-cikitsa, but with 
him, the treatment of vata-vyadhl and the curing of a man 
"possessed" with ghosts, is more or less the same. It appears 
that mental derangement was looked upon as the effect 
produced by ghosts, getting possession of the deranged 
man. A road man of teji behaves like one, who js possessed. *' 
It will be noticed in the discussion of the vyabhichari- 
bhava, apasmara In Ch. VIII that Bharata was keenly aware 
of this branch of Ayurveda. Bharata, for Instance, accurately 
reproduces the symptoms of vataja apasmara. In the discus- 
sion of apasmara in pp. 91-2 (Banaras ed.), Bharata 
repeatedly refers to deva, yaksa, raksasa, pisaca, and bhuta 
as bringing about apasmara. It should be remembered that 
deva, plsacha, yaksa, raksa and bhuta also bring about 
agantu unmada In Caraka. (Clkltsa. 9. hl-12.) 

It should be noted that though bhuta-vidya-tantra was 
once a very Important part of Ayurveda, not a single text 

» An interesting parallel to bhuta-vidya In Indian Ayurveda Is to be met in 
Creek religious practices, and Its bearing on aesthetic theories. Vide Re- 
examination of the Doctrine of Katharsls in Artstotle'o Poetics 

Sen (Vlswabharatl quarterly. 1B59). 
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has survived. Even the names of the exponents of this branch 
of Ayurveda, are buried In oblivion. It is quite possible 
that some of the unidentified teachers of Bharata. cited in 
chapters 1 and 36, might have been exponents of bhuta- 
vidya tantra. 

Bharata's indebtedness to the seventh branch of study, 
namely the kaya-cikitsa seems to have been the most exten- 
sive. As in other branches of the Ayurveda only a few texts 
in kaya-cikitsa have survived. This school is represented 
by Atreya, and his disciples. The Agnivesa-samhita is the 
work of Agnivesa, the disciple of Atreya. Caraka-samhita 
carries on the tradition of the Agnivesa-samhita. Atreya, 
Agnivesa and Caraka belong to the same tradition. Of the 
six disciples of Agnivesa (Caraka Sutra. I. 10), Bharata 
refers only to Atreya, though other writers on Kaya-cikitsa 
are referred to by Bharata. These are Viswamitra (Banaras 
cd. 36. 2), the author of Viswamitra-Samhita. referred to 
by Cakrapani in his commentaries on Caraka and Susruta 
and Gautama (Banaras ed. 36. 1), referred to in the .com- 
mentaries on Susruta. 

The part played by Atreya in the propagation of 
Ayurveda, must not be minimised. It should be remembered 
that the science of medicine first made its appearance in 
the heart of the Lord, Brahma. He taught the art to Daksha 
Prajapati : and from him the science passed to the Aswini 
brothers. Lord Indra was their student. He lived on the 
other side of the Himalayas. The sages met in a conference 
to find out ways and means of how to combat and control 
diseases. They sent Bharadwaja to Jndra to help them with 
the .art of medicine. Bharadwaja had taught Atreya the art. 
who in his turn transmitted the knowledge to his six 
disciples. It is interesting to note that Bharata refers to both 
Atreya (I. 3 as also XXXVI. 1. Banaras ed.), and Bharadwaja 
(XXXVI. 3. Banaras ed.), among his teachers. It has alread" 
been noticed that Indra who taught Bharadwaja the art of 
medicine, plays a great part in the evolution of drama. The 
first glimmerings of drama are associated with Indra-dwaja. 
It has already been suggested that Indra-puja, or jarjara 
puja might have evolved out of the fertility cult of this 
ancient land. 

Bharata further refers to Ambastha as one among his 
teachers in Ch.' I. 26 (Vol. I. O.O.S.) Just after It. he also 
refers to Agni-sikha. which appears to be a mis-reading of 
Agnl-vesa, It need not be emphasized that Ambastha is a 



clan of physicians, mentioned in the Manu-Samhita. All 
these indicate the range of Bharata's indebtedness to this 
particular branch of Ayurveda. In Sec. Ill, it will be noticed 
how deeply were Bharata's Rasa-speculations influenced by 
writers on Kaya-cikitsa. specially by Patanjala-Caraka. 

It is to be expected that a writer on Alamkara, like 
Bharata, should have little to do with the last branch of the 
Ayurveda, namely the kaumara-vritya. This branch of 
medicine is also of great antiquity in India. The Buddhist 
Jatakas refer to Jivaka as Jivaka Kaumara-vaccha. Dallana 
in his commentary on Susruta's Uttara-tantra, refers to 
Jivaka, Parvataka and Bandhaka as some of the great 
gynaecologists of the time. Srikantha-datta, the disciple of 
Vljaya Rakslta, wrote a commentary on Madhava Nidana 
from Prameha-nldana onwards. Srikantha refers to Hiran- 
yaksya-tantra as a standard work of gynaecology. It is of 
great interest to note that Caraka in Sutra I. 3, and Sutra 
26. 2, refers to Hiranaksya as present in the conference. 
What is even more important is that Bharata In Ch. I. 33 
(Banaras ed.) refers to Hiranyaksya, as one of the teachers, 
assembled in the great meeting. 



II 

Bharata with his omnivorous mind and infinite inquls- 
ltlveness, seems to have drawn upon all eight branches of 
the Ayurveda. It is difficult to ascertain with precision the 
extent of his borrowings, specially because many of the 
works on which Bharata drew, are lost to-day. It has already 
been seen how not a single work on Bhuta-vldya-tantra has 
survived. A study of the names of the sages cited in Caraka 
and Bharata, would go a long way to establish that Bharata 
must have had access to these eight branches of the Ayurveda. 
In Chapter I. slokas 26-39 {Banaras ed.), Sandllya, 
Kohala and Dantlla are the first four among the one hun- 
dred sons or pupils whom Bharata is said to have Instructed. 
In the last chapter (36.63) in a prophetic vein It Is stated 
that Kohala will treat of all matters left out in the Natya- 
sastra. In a later or additional treatise and again, in 36.71, 
It is said that the Natya-sastra was practised by Kohala, 
Vatsya. Sandllya and Dhurtlla. "It appears", says Mm. 
P. V. Kane, "That Kohala's work Influenced the redactors 
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of the Natya-sastra. The Abhinava-Bharati very frequently 
mentions Kohala and in some places, regards him as coeval 
with Bharata." The Rasarnava-Sudhakara (I. 50-52) -of 
Stngabhupala mentions Bharata, Sandllya, Kohala, Dattlla 
and Matanga as authors of works on Natya. 

It Is to be noted that Sandllya, Kohala, Dattlla and 
Matanga are the followers of Bharata, (bharata-putra), and 
not his teachers. They being the followers of Bharata. no 
question of Bharata being Indebted to them arises. Scholars 
and critics have been Ingenious In finding out who these 
Kohala, Dattlla and Matanga might have been. (Mm. Kane 
"Fragments from Kohala": Prof. Bhattacharji— Popular 
Elements in Sanskrit Drama — Proceeding of All-India 
Oriental Conference : Dr. Raghavan— Writers mentioned in 
the Abhinava-Bharati). But there has been no attempt uptil 
now to And out the sources to which Bharafa might have 
been indebted. This means that in the discussion of 
Bharata's literary ancestry while Ch. 1. describing 
Bharata's descendants, has all along been consulted, no 
note has been taken of Ch. 36. which dives the names of 
Bharata's predecessors. In Ch. 36. 1-5 (Banaras ed.). Bharata 
writes, 

1 2 3 4 5 

Atreyo-tha Vasistasca Pulastya Pulaka Kratu 

6 7 8 9 

Anglra Gautamo- Gastya Manu-rayu-statharuvan 

10 11 

Viswamitra Sthula-Siva Sam-varta prafi-mardana 

12 13 14 15 16 17 

Usana Vrihaspatir - Vatsyas - Cyavana Kasyapa druba 

18 19 20 21 

Durbasa jamadagnlsca markandeyo-tha Galaba 

22 23 24 

Bharadwajo-tha Raibhyasca Valmikir - bhagavans - tatha 

25 26 27 28 29 

Sthulaksya Samkulaksyasca Kanvo medhatitha Kusa 

30 31 32 33 

Narada parvatascaiva Su-sarma Cafka-dhvaninam 

34 35 36 37 

Nlstyutir - bhavano dhaumya satanando Krita-varama 

38 .39 

Jsmadagnyostatha Hamo Jamadagnlsca Vamana. 

r*A /np 1701 
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These are the teachers of Bharata, who taught Bharata 
in the various arts, which went into the making of the 
Natya-sastra. It is practically impossible to find the names 
of those teachers, who preached the theory of Rasa. Caraka 
in Sutra-sthanam. I. 3, gives the names of the sages, who 
came to India. These are, 

6 19 2 16 

Angira Jamadagnisca Vasista Kasyapa Bhrigu 

1 7 3 

Atreya Gautama Samkhya Pulastya Narado-Sita 

8 20 

Agastyo Yamadevasca Markandeya - svalayanan 

1 22 

Parikhsir - bhiksu - ratreya Bharadwaja Kapistala 

10 
Viswamitra aswarathyau Ca Bhargava scyarano-bhtjit • 

21 
Gargya Sandilya - Kauhdilyak Vakshir - devala - galavau 

20 
Samkrityo vaijabapisca Kusiko vadarayana 
Vadisa saraloma ca kapya katyanabubhan. 

36 16 

Kamkayana Kalkesau dhaumyo marichi kasyapau 
Sarkaraksya Hlranaksya lokaksa paingi-revaca 
Saunaka Sakuncyasca maitreyo maimatayanl 
Vaikhanasa Valakhllyastatha Canye maharsaya. 

It appears that Kapistala appearing In 1.4 In Caraka 's 
enumeration, should be read as Kapinjala, which is the 
alternative reading in this case. The name Kapinjala occurs 
In Bharata's enumeration of Bharata-putra. in Banaras edi- 
tion. Ch. 1. 28. But before discussing the list of Bharata- 
putra. it is Important to note that as many as nine sages, 
enumerated by Caraka. occur in Bharata's list. Two or three 
names, occurring in Bharata's enumeration, have obvious 
reference to teachers in other branches of Ayurveda. Parti- 
cular mention might be made of Usana In Bharata. 36. 3a 
(Banaras cd.). who appears to be a teacher on Agad-tantra. 
Bharata also rcrers to Galaba in 36.3b. As already noticed, 
this Galaba was a teacher In Saiya tantra. Sandilya has 
been referred to be Caraka in Sutra I.3J. So out of thirty- 
nine names, referred to by Bharata as his teachers, twenty- 
one could be traced to one single enumeration by Caraka. 



A few are mythical names of stars, while Bharata's reference 
to Vrihaspatl and Vatsya (yana) and Kama-sutra (24.142) and 
Kama-tantra (24.213) may well provide the clue to Bharata's 
analysis of the ten stages of Kama in 24.159-163 (Banaras 
ed.). 

Mm. P. V. Kane refers to the following names, whom 
the Natya-sastra mentions. "The Natya-sastra mentions 
Viswa-karma on architecture and house-building 2.7 ; 2.12), 
a Purana (14.46), Purvacaryas (1S.22 on Sabda-laksana), 
Kama-sutra (24.142) and Kama-tantra (24.213 and else 
where), Vrihaspatl (34.79 on artha-sastra), Narada (32.1 on 
Dhruba and 32.484 on Gandharba), Tandu (4.17 on anga- 
hara), Pasupata (in 13.85), Sahara. Abhira and Dravida (in 
18.36), Sakra (18.40)". But while all these are exponents 
of different arts, Mm. P. V. Kane is completely silent on 
what might have been the source of Bharata's Rasa 
speculations. 

Mm. P. V. Kane also takes little note of Bharata's 
reference to Pancasikha (G.O.S. Vol. I. i.37), Varsaganya 
(G.O.S. Vol. II. x. 73, 74, 82) and Asita-Devala (G.O.S, 
Vol. 1. 1.36). All these are the exponents of Samkhya system, 
though there are differences between them. It appears that 
Bharata was equally indebted to the Varsaganya school of 
Samkhya, as also to that of Pancha-sikha. This is important, 
because the Vyasa Bhasya of the Yoga-sutra follows closely 
the Varsaganya school of Samkhya and specially that of 
Vindhyavasin. This can be noticed from the fact that the 
author of the Bhasya in support of his statements, occasion- 
ally quotes fragments from the works of Varsaganya and 
his followers. Bharata who refers to Varsaganya by name, 
must have been aware of his philosophical position, and he 
seems to follow that particular branch of the Samkhya, 
represented by Varsaganya, Asita-Dcvala and Patanjall. 

Bharata refers to all these three among his teachers. 
They seem to have influenced Bharata in different ways. 
The Varsaganya school of Samkhya along with Vindhya- 
vasin holds that everything is experienced in the mind 
(sarvartho-palabdhl, manas! Vindhyavaslna. Yukti-dlpika. 
p. 108). and not in the buddhi, as other teachers 
of Samkhya hold. A similar view Is also hinted In 
the expression "ekadasam manas sarvartham" in the Yoga- 
bha'sya (11.19). It has already been noticed In Chs. IV and 
V, that the key. to Bharata's Rasa-sutra lies In the expres- 
sion, sumanassa preksaka, emphasizing thereby the role of 
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manas In Rasa-realisation. It was most appropriate on the 
part of Bharata, being a disciple ot Varsaganya, to emphas- 
ize the role of manas in aesthetic appreciation. 

Bharata's reference to Panca-slkha seems to have 
been prompted by his very great Indebtedness to Patanjall- 
Caraka. Dr. Das Gupta In his "History of- Indian Philo- 
sophy" (1922), Vol. I. p. 216-7 says that "the account of 
Samkhya (In Caraka) agrees with the system of Samkhya 
propounded by Panca-slkha (who Is said to be the direct 
pupil of Asurl, the pupil of Kaplla, the founder of the 

system) In the Mahabharata. Xll. 219 From what 

little he says It may be supposed that the system of Samkhya, 
he sketches is the same as that of Caraka. Panca-slkha speaks 
of the ultimate truth as being avyakta (a term applied In 
all Samkhya literature to prakritl) In the state of purusa 
(purusavasthamavyaktam). If "man Is the product of a mere 
combination of the different elements, then one may assume 
that all ceases with death. Caraka in answer to such an 
objection, introduces the existence of a self as the postulate 
of all our duties and sense of moral responsibility. The 
same discussion occurs in Panca-sikha also, and the proofs 
of the existence of the self are also the same. Like Caraka 
again, Pancaslkha also says that all consciousness Is due 
to the conditions of the conglomeration of our physical 
body and mind and the element of cetas. They are mutually 
independent, and by such Independence carry on the pro- 
cess of life and work The gunas described by Panca- 
sikha are the different kinds of good and had qualities of 

the mind as Caraka has it Gunaratna (fourteenth 

century A.D.), a commentator of Sad-darsanasamuccaya, 
mentions two schools of Samkhya, the Maullka . (original) 
and the Uttara (or later) [Tarka-rahasya-dipika. p. 99.] Of 
these, the doctrine of the Maullka Samkhya is said to be 
that which believed that there was a separate pradhana for 
each atman. This seems to be a reference to the Samkhya 
doctrine (of Pancaslkha and Caraka). -I am therefore dis- 
posed to think that this represents the earliest systematic 
doctrine of Samkhya." 

Bharata was equally indebted to Asita-Devala, whom 
he refers to In 1.36 (Banaras ed.). It Is to be remembered 
that Bharata in emphasizing the necessity of staging plays 
at appropriate time (XXVII.81-95) (Banaras ed.) was only 
re-iterating the philosophical standpoint of Asita-Devala. It 
is to be noted further that Patanjala-Caraka also recognises 



the great importance of kala (Caraka-Samhita. Sutra 1.26). 
Caraka also refers to Devala in Sutra. 1.3. 

But while Bharata Is indebted to these different 
branches of Samkhya, and seems to have drawn upon all 
branches of Ayurveda, his greatest debt is to Patanjali- 
Caraka. Indeed the Yoga-Sutra and the Caraka-Samhita 
seem to have dominated Bharata's thought more than any- 
thing else. The question has got to be analysed in great 
detail. 



Ill 

In both Ch. 1 si. 3 and Ch. 36. si. 1, Bharata refers 
to Atreya as his teacher. Bharata refers again and again 
to Sruti, Smriti, Sadacara (1.117), Saraswati, Laksmi, 
Siddhi, "medha, smriti, matl (III. 5), Saraswati, Laksmi, 
sraddha, medha (111.25), Laksmi, siddhi, mati, medha (III. 53), 
Saraswati, dhrlti. medha, hri, Laksmi, mati, smriti (111.89). 
The third chapter being on Ranga-devata-pujana, the very 
frequent mentioning of Saraswati, Laksmi, sraddha, smriti, 
dhriti, mati, indicates clearly the philosophical leanings of 
Bharata. His reference to Sraddha and Smriti, is a distinct 
echo of Patanjali (Yoga-sutra. 1.20). The Vyasa-bhasya 
explains sraddha as cetasa-samprasada. In explaining Smriti, 
the Vyasa-bhasya writes, smrityupasthane ca cittam 
anakulam samadheyate, Samahita-cittasya praj'na viveka 
upavartate. It is to be carefully noted that the criteria 
associated with sraddha, cittasya saraprasada and with 
smriti, samahita cltta are exactly what Bharata demands of 
the Rasa-enjoyer. Bharata means by sumannassa exactly 
what Patanjala means by samprasada ; and Patanjala's 
samahita citta has been echoed in Bharata's description of 
sattvikabhava as samahita-manastat utpadyate (Banaras ed. 
p. 95). It will be noticed in Ch. VIII how the first vyabhi- 
charibhava, nirveda, cited by Bharata, is deeply Indebted 
to Patanjala speculations. 

The Yoga-bhasya 1.20 seems to have paved the way 
for Bharata's analysis of the basis of aesthetic enjoyment. 
The Ideal Yogi, like the true aesthete, in always looking 
at his cltta, and excluding all vlkalpas. He Is the ideal 
spectator of the objects taken in. This practice of smriti 
calls for great exercise on the part of the yogin. But this 
is the road to the attainment of citta-prasada, or sattva- 



suddhl. It has already been noticed how sattva-suddhl Is 
always attended with saumanassa, the key to aesthetic 
enjoyment (Ch. V). The test or true sattva-suddhl Is this. 
When Smrltl becomes dominant, and there Is no forgct- 
fulness whatsoever, then the samadhl resulting out of It, 
is true samprajnata yoga. 

Sadacara (I. 117), siddhi, dhrltl, mat!, referred to by 
Bharata, all belong to the Patanjala scheme. Sadacara or 
sad-vrltta occupies a very prominent plate In the Caraka- 
Samhlta (Sutra. 8.9.), as also In the Yoga-sutra (Sadhana. 
32). The Yoga-sutra by emphasizing the necessity of 
maitree, karuna, mudlta and upeksa, was advocating the 
the Importance of sadacara in human life (Samadhl. 33). 
The extent of Bharata's Indebtedness to the philosophical 
standpoint of Patanjali could be appreciated if it be 
remembered that in the course of a single chapter, Bharata 
refers as many as four times to saraswati, laksmi, siddhi, 
smrltl, medha (III. 5, 25, 53, 89). 

If this be then the philosophical' background of Bharata, 
the question of Bharata's indebtedness to particular 
branches of philosophy has got to be examined even more 
carefully. It has already been noticed that most of the 
aryas and the anuvamsyas quoted by Bharata, occur in 
chapters VI and VII. It should be remembered that the 
two slokas In G.O.S. Vol. 1. vl. 35-36, describing the pro- 
cess of Rasa-realisation, are according to Bharata's own 
admission, anuvamsya slokas. Bharata writes. 

jatha bahu-dravya-yutair-vyanjanalr-bahubhir-jutam 
aswadayaati bksnjana bhuktam bhuktawde jscsa. 
bhavabhlnaya-sambandham-sthaylbhavanstatha ' budha. 
aswadayanti rnanasa tasman-natyarasa smrita. ('"> 

Abhlnavagupta in Vol. 1. p. 291 (G.O.S.) commenting 
on it, writes, atreti bhasya-anuvamsya-bhavan slsya- 
caryaparamparasu vartaman slokakhyam vritta-visesan 
sutrartha-samkhepa-prakatl-karamena karika-sabda-vaccyan 
bhavantau. Saradatanaya In Bhava-prakasana (G.O.S.) p. 36, 
writes that the analogy of cooking used by Bharata in 
describing Rasa, was borrowed by him from Bharata- 
vriddha. He quotes in support of his contention, the follow- 
ing sloka. 

Vyanjanausadhi-samyoga yathannam svadatam nayet 
evam nayanti rasatamitarje sthayanam smrita 

(Bhava-Prakasa. P. 36). v*> 



Immediately after this, Saradatanaya quotes a frag- 
ment from one, Bharata-vriddha. The fragment runs as fol- 
lows— yatha nanaprakair - vyanjanausadhai paka-visesal 
sanskritanl vyanjananl madhuradl-rasanam-nyatamenatmana 

parinamantl tatha nanaprakalr-vibhavadi bhavaira- 

bhinayai saha yathartham-abhivardhita sthayino bhava 
samajlkanam manasl rasatmana parinamantastesam . . . . tal 
rasyante (p. 36). It will be remembered that Bharata similar- 
ly writes, yatha nana-vyanjanausadhai-dravya-samyogad 
rasa-nlshpatti. tatha nanabhavopagamad-rasa nispattl. Again, 
yatha hi nana vyanjana-samskritamannam bhunjana rasa- 
naswa-dayantl sumanassa purusa harsadinscapyadhlgacchanti 
tatha nana bhavabhinaya-vyanjitan vag-anga-sattvopetam 
sthayl-bhavan-aswadayantl sumanassa preksaka (Banaras ed.) 
(p. 71). In the opinion of Saradatanaya, the above passage 
has been taken over from the treatise of one Bharata-vriddha. 

Mm. P. V. Kane draws attention to the fact that the 
Bhava-prakasam quotes a verse from Vasuki, which is enter- 
ed in the extant Natya-sastra among five verses, introduced 
with the words, bhavanti catra sloka, or atra slokas in the 
editions and in mss. (vide Banaras ed. 34-38 ; K. M. ed. VI. 
35-39 ; and G.O.S. VI. 38-42). The- Bhava-Prakasa writes, 
(pp. 36-37), 

nana-dravyausadhai pakair-vyanjanam bhavyate yatha 
evam bhava bhavayanti rasan-abhinayai saha. 
• iti Vasukinapyukto bhavebhya rasa-sambhava.'i lsl > 

Mm. P. V. Kane (History of Sanskrit Poetics. 1951. p. 414) 
says that this Vasuki was a writer on dramaturgy, mentioned 
by Bhava-prakasa and Ratnapana. But it should be remem- 
bered that Saradatanaya in p. 47, categorically says that 
this Vasuki was the exponent of the theory of Rasa. Later 
' Alamkarlkas had drawn upon him. Who could have been 
this Vasuki, the propounder of the theory of Rasa, and 
from whom, according to Saradatanaya's analysis, even 
Bharata drew ? Dr. Raghavan In his "Number of Rasas" 
pp. 11-12, also takes note of the fact that according to 
Saradatanaya, "the Hasa Chapters in Bharata are based on 
the texts of Vasuki and others, and that this Vasuki accepted 
a ninth Rasa, namely the Santa". 

It will be remembered that Abhinavagupta In defending 
Santa as a Rasa, also relies on Bhujanga-vibhu, or Vasuki 
or Patanjali. Abhinavagupta in G.O.S. Vol. I. p. 335. quotes 
from the Yoga-sutra. 1. 16. "tat param purusakhyate guna- 



vaitrasnyam". Again, Abhinava quotes from Patanjall. 
"tadrsam tu valragya jnasyalva para-kastha". Saradata- 
naya. who knew the Abhinava-bharatl, must have known 
Abhlnava's views on Santa, and that Abhinava had affiliated 
Santa to Patanjala. Abhinava had perhaps been prompted 
to do so. because Bharata speaks of yama, nlyama. dhyana, 
dharana, and sarva-bhute-daya, all typically belonging to 
Patanjala scheme, as the anubhavas of Santa. 

Abhinavagupta in defending Santa, thus sought the 
help of Patanjala standpoint. Saradatanaya also defends 
Santa on the authority of Vasukl. He goes a step further 
and says that the origin of Rasas Is to be traced to this 
Vssvkl. Ysduglrl Yatira/a Swaml of Melkofe in his Intro- 
duction to Bhava-prakasanam (G.O.S.) writes in p. 36. "It 
may therefore, be inferred that the verses found in Bharata 
(in Ch. VI) with the introductory lines as atra-anuvamsau 
slokan bhavet. sutranu-vlddhe arye bhavat.Atra sloka. must 
be the quotations from some earlier works. In connection 
with this quotation from Vasuki and the passage on p. 47, 
quoted below, it may be noted that the Rasa theory stated 
in the 6th chapter of the Natya-sastra and quoted by 
Saradatanaya, may be the same as that held by Vasuki". 
It is firmly asserted here that' this Vasuki is none else than 
the Lord of the serpents, the ahipati, Patanjall. Saradata- 
naya writes in unequivocal language (Bhava-prakasa, p. 47), 
utpattistu rasanam Ja pura Vasukinodita 
Navadasyochyate saisa prakarantara-kalplta. <'"> 
It is to be remembered that both Mm. P. V. Kane and 
Yatiraja Swami of Melkote are agreed that the Rasa-theory 
of Bharata is Indebted to earlier sources, and that the 
anuvamsya slokas (G.O.S. VI. 38-42) must have been taken 
over from earlier writers. But no attempt has been made . 
in finding out who this Vasuki might have been, or what 
might have been the sources of Bharata. Even Abhlnava's 
clear and emphatic statement that Santa is to be defended 
on the authority of Bhujanga-vibhu has gone unnoticed, 
though it has been noticed that Saradatnaya defends Santa 
on the authority of Vasuki. 



From all these converging evidences, it appears that 
Bharata was indebted in his Rasa-speculations', "to one 



Vasuki. (1) Bharata is according to the evidence of 
Saradatanaya (p. 47) indebted to Vasuki, for Vasuki was the 
first exponent of Rasa. (2) He is once again indebted to 
Vasuki, for the concept of "bhavana", in the sense of bring- 
ing into existence (bhavayanti) Rasa (G.O.S. Vol. 1. VI. 39). 
(3) It was this same Vasuki, once again, who propounded 
the Santa Rasa. (4) It appears that Abhinavagupta also 
thought that the prose passage begnning with "Rasa itl ka 
padartha" in G.O.S. Vol. 1. p. 289, speaks of a process of 
paka. This process of paka Is to be read side by side with 
the concept of "bhavana". which occupies a prominent place 
in the slokas quoted in G.O.S. Vol. 1. p. 294. 

Saradatanaya was perhaps aware of the background of 
Bharata 's yatha hi gudadlbhfr-dravyalr-vyanjanai-ausadhi- 
bhisca sadavadayasca rasa nivartante tatha nanabhavopa- 

gata api s"thayino bhava rasattvam apnuvanti yatha 

hi nana-vyanjana-samskritamannam bhunjana rasan-aswa- 
dayanti sumanasa purusa harsadinscadhi-gacchanti, tatha 
nana-bhavo-abhinaya-vyanjitam vag-anga-sattvopetan sthayi- 
bhavan-aswadayanti sumanasa preksaka harsadinascadhigac- 
chantl. (G.O.S. Vol. 1. p. 289-90). < 1S3 > These different ele- 
ments undergo vorious combinations ; by their various com- 
binations, they undergo a process of clarification or paka, 
resulting in the evolution of Rasa. Abhinavagupta in p. 288 
writes, bahoonam samyogad-apurva rasa utpadvamana ka 
drsta ityartha. Again in p. 289, Abhinava says, taccha nana- 
tiktamadhura-cukradi-bhedattadhika-angikadi. Dravyam 

gitdadi, esam paka-kramena samyag-yojana-rupad-kusala- 
sampadyat-samyogat. Again Abhinavagupta writes just after 
this, paka-rupaya-samyag-yojanaya tava-alaukika rasa 

Jayat dravyani tu gudadini (?) tadeeya-cukradi- 

rasa-vilaksana-madhuradi-yogad-vyabhicharlkalpam svatani 
tad-upajeevanena ca paratra ca swara-sasamkramanaya 
valcttrya-adhayakatvat. t l5 *» 

It has often been suggested that the basis of Bharata's 
Rasa-speculations rests on some unknown forgotten terts 
of Paka-sastra. It is more often forgotten that Paka which 
Bharata has in mind, is not the preparation of soups and 
drinks, but the universal concept of change, which compre- 
hends everything. Everything being rooted In time or kala, 
undergoes a transformation, because it is acted on by the 
Kala-agni. Paka operates in a restricted sphere on all forms 
of ahara, taken in by all Ave different senses (Ch. N). Caraka 
In Sutra. 28.2 discusses in detail how paka operates on 
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pancabhautlka dravya (vide Chs. IV and V for the sakti 
which brings about paka or change). 

Caraka writes that things eaten (asitam), drunk (pltam), 
licked (leedam), and chewed (khadltam) all contribute in 
some way or other to the building ot the body. These different 
things are acted on by the Are of the human system (Jatha- 
ragni) ; and these elements undergo transformations (paka). 
because these arc acted on by such fire. Caraka points out 
that the parthivagni brings about the change in the earthly 
parts of the food ; apyagni brings about such change or 
paka in apyamsa ; so taljasagni brings about such changes 
in taijasamsa and vayabagni in vayabamsa, and navasagnl 
in the navasamsa. Caraka further writes, samyag 
vlpacyamanam kalavadanavasthltasarva dhatu-pakam- 
nupahata-sarva-dhatusma-maruta-srota (Sutra. . 28.2), '"'' 
meaning thereby that just as time flows on without 
a break, so also paka (which is rooted in time) of 
bodily rasa, rakta and of everything in it, goes on for 
ever. The different agnis of the body bring about such change 
as is natural to it, on the aharas taken in by the different 
senses. 

Bharata and Abhinavagupta probably meant little else ■ 
than the principle of change, by their concept of paka. The 
principle of change could be traced to the Buddhist con- 
cept of "Mara". Yuddhisthira when questioned by Dharma, 
what is the underlying principle of everything, said that it 
is Kala, It has already been noticed In Ch. IV how Bharata 
must have been deeply aware of the kalavadin branch of the 
Samkhya, in as much as appropriateness of time is of pri- 
mary importance in the evocation of proper sentiments and • 
moods. The concept of paka is part of this general principle 
of universal change, and underlies the concept of saktl or 
visuddha-sattva discussed in Chs. IV and V. 

Paka or the process of clarification and of change, 
underlies all manifestations. From the moment of the first 
inception,- the thing which has been taken in is being acted 
upon by a host of influences. This applies to all forms of 
ahara. Caraka in Sutra. 28.2. writes, pasyantl tvahara-rasad- 
rasa-rudhira - mamsa - medo - asthi-majja-sukraujamsi panch- 
endriya-dravyani dhatu prasad-samjnakarl. The ahara by 
continuous clarification and change, becomes first rasa, and 
then rudhira, roamsa, meda, asthl, majja, and sukra. In 
Bharata's Rasa-analysis, the VIbhavas (which are ahara) 
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similarly pass through the stages of anubhava and vyabhi- 
charibhava, to reach the Rasa-stage. 

There is clear evidence in Bharata that he knew of 
the process of clarification in all kinds of paka. In G.O.S. 
Vol. I. p. 289, Bharata writes, yatha hi nana-vyanjana- 
samskritamannam bhunjana rasanaswadayanti sumanassa 
purusa harsadlnscadhi-gacchanti etc. The points to be 
noted in the above passage, are Bharata's use of the words, 
"samskritamannam" and "sumanassa." While samskritam 
results from the process of clarification of the annam or 
ahara, sumanassa are those purified souls, who feed on such 
purified ahara. In Ch. VI slokas 34-35 (Banaras ed.), Bharata 
speaks of the "bhavana" of Rasa. In SI. 35, he writes, 

nana-dravyair-bahuvidhair-vyanjanam bhavyate yatha 
evam bhava bhavayanti rasan-abhinayal saha. 

Again in SI. 37, Bharata writes, 

vyanjanausadhi-samyogad-jathanna swaduta bhavct 
evam bhava rasascaiva bhavayanti parasparam. < IE5) 

The use of the root "bhavayanti" has not merely the 
sense of bringing into existence ; it means moreover, a 
"clarification of the constituents, making possible the 
appearance of Rasas. 

It is quite possible that Bharata took over this concept 
of "bhavana" of Rasas from his predecessors, and parti- 
cularly from the Ayurveda. Bhavana or clarification 
occupies a prominent place in Ayurvedic pharmacology. 
The Ayurveda recognises two different types of samskara, 
sodhanartha and vedhartha. The Ananda-kandam (Tanjore 
Saraswatl Mahal Series) recognises nine types of sodhanar- 
tha samskaras. These arc swedana, mardana, murchana, 
utthapana, patana, nirodhana, niyamana, deepana, and 
anuvasana. The Rasa-sara recognises in addition to these, 
three more stages, these being patta-sarana, dhavana, and 
viryanayana. The Rasa-martanda speaks of seventeen 
samskaras. 

Ayurveda Siromani Sri S. V. Radhakrishna Sastrl in 
his Introduction to the Ananda-Kandam (p. 21) writes that 
all these samskaras can be grouped under three heads, 
swedana, mardana, and patana. Swedana Is a process of 
paka, leading to the purification of the metal from sthula 
or grosser impurities. The Ananda-kanda enjoins that this 
swedana has to be carried out In a hot iron vessel, making 
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possible the paka of the metal. In mardana, once again, the 
hammering and blowing of the metal Is to be done In a hot 
Iron pot tor twenty-one times. After this clarification and 
paka, gold, silver and mica are to be added to the mercury. 
It will be noticed in Ch. X, how mercury and mica are 
perfect counterparts in a balanced equipoise, mercury being 
the male symbol and mica the female. 

In Murchana again, there is the same process of paka 
In bhudara-yantra. There arc three different kinds of patana, 
urdha, adha and tiryag patana. By urdha patana, the yaugika 
dosas are removed (Ananda Kanda. p. 47). In both Adha- 
patana and Tiryag patana, the metal undergoes a process of 
paka. Of these, In tiryag patana, the paka is carried on by 
chandagni. The purified mercury is treated with mica, and 
sublimated thrice, making it even more refined (Ibid, 
p. 46-48). In urdha and adha patana, the process of clarifi- 
cation is carried out seven times. 

In Nlrodhana, the paka is carried on by karlsagni. 
Niyamana is also another kind of paka, or bhavana. In 
deepana and anuvasana, the process of jarana is intensified. 
When a rasa undergoes the process of jarana, it becomes 
even more purified, and comes to the deepana stage. In the 
anuvasana stage, the deepita rasa undergoes another process 
of paka or bhavana. The process of paka or bhavana 
is thus only a means of sodhana or purification .of the 
impure metal or thing, which undergoes such a change. 

Bharata's repeated use of the words, bhavana, sams- 
krita, sumanassa in describing Rasa-evolution clearly indi- 
cates what must have teen the background of the Natya- 
sastra. It has already been noticed in Chs. IV and V how 
very dominant Is the concept of visuddha-sattva, in Bharata's 
Rasa-analysis. The concepts of paka and bhavana are inti- 
mately associated with this primary requirement in Rasa- 
realisation. 



Who is this Vasukl, and in what relation does he stand 
to the concept of hhavana (Natya-sastra Vol. I. VI. SI. 39 
G.O.S.) ? It has just been noticed that the' concept of paka 
or bhavana means little else than a process of clarification 
and purification. It Is contended here on the basis of the 



subsequent discussions In Chs. VII and VIII, that Bharata 
was deeply indebted to PatanjalaCaraka. Saradatanaya in 
referring to Vasuki as the originator of Rasa was only- 
stating that Bharata had drawn upon the speculations of 
Patanjala-Caraka In his Rasa-analysis. 

It need not be discussed in detail how Caraka-Patanjali 
had always been looked upon as the lord of Serpents. Only 
a few Instances might be referred to here, where tributes 
are paid to the lord of serpents, who cured the disease of 
body by medicine, the disease of the mind by yoga, and 
remedied the defects' of language by writing out a grammar. 

In the Introduction to his monumental commentary on 
Caraka, Cakrapanidatta writes, 

Patanjali-mahabhasya-Caraka-prati-samskritai 
mano-vak-kaya-dosanam hatre-ahipataye namas. <'"> 

Vijnana-bhikshu in Yoga-Vartika says, 
Yogena cittasya padcna vacam 
malam sarirasya ca vaidyakena 
jo-apakarottam baradam muneenam 
Patanjalim pranjali-ranatosmi. < lss > 

Bhoja at the beginning of Patanjali-sutra-vrittl, while 
speaking of how Patanjali removed the diseases of the body 
and of the mind and the deficiencies of language, referred 
to him as the lord of serpent. Bhoja writes in Sabdanusasana- 
Raja-mriganka, 

Sabdanam-anusasana vidadhata Patanjale kurvata 
vrittim raja-mriganka-samjnakamapi vyatanvata 

vafrfyake 
vak-ceto-vapusam mala phanabhritam bharteva 

Jcnodhrita 
• tasya sri-rana-ranga-malia-nripater-vacho 

jayantyujjala. <"*) 

This lord of serpents, Ahipati Patanjali is reputed to 
have written both the Yoga-sutra and Caraka-samhita, along 
with the Mahabhasya. It should be remembered that the 
Mahabhasya is sometimes referred to as the Phanl-bhasya . 
and antiquarians might be interested to know that there is 
a hermitage of Raja Vasuki by the side of the Ganges, near 
Allahabad. This Raja Vasuki is none else than Patanjali. 

Prof. Woods of Harvard University supposes that the 



philosophic concept of substance (dravya) of the two Patan- 
Jalls differs, and therefore they cannot be identified. He holds 
that dravya is described in the Vyasa Bhasya in one place, 
as being the unity of species and qualities (samanya- 
vlsesatmika), whereas the Mahabhasya holds that a dravya 
denotes a genus and also specific qualities according as the 
emphasis or stress is laid on cither side. Dr. Das Gupta in 
criticising the above view of Prof. Woods, writes, in p. 232, 
"I fail to see how these ideas are totally antagonistic. More- 
over, we know that these two views were held by Vyadi and 
Vajapyayana (Vyadl holding that words denoted qualities or 
dravya and Vajapyayana holding that words denoted species 
—Mahabhasya. 1.2.64). Even Panlni had these two different 
Ideas in "jatya-khyayamekasmln bahuvacanamanyatarasyam" 
and "sarupanamcka-scsameka-vlbhaktau" and Patanjall, the 
writer of the Mahabhasya only combined these two views. 
This does not show that he opposes the view of Vyasa- 
bhasya, though one must remember that even if he did, that 
would not have anything with regard to the writer of the 
sutras So far as I have examined the Maha- 
bhasya, I have not been able to discover anything there 
which can warrant us in holding that the two Patanjalis 
cannot be identfled. There are no doubt many apparent di- 
vergences of view, but even in these it is only the tradi- 
tional views of the old grammarians that are exposed and 
reconciled, and it would be unwarrantable for us to judge 
anything about the personal views of the grammarian from 
them. I am also convinced that the writer of the Mahabhasya 
knew most of the important points of the Samkhya-yoga 
metaphysics ; as a few examples, 1 may refer to the guna 
theory (1.2.64; 4.1.3.), the Samkhya dictum of ex nlhilo 
nihil fit (1.1.56). the ideas of time (2.2.5; 3.2.123); the 
idea of the return of similars into similars (1.1.50), . the 
idea of change, vikara as production of new qualities, guna- 
ntaradhana (5.1.2. 5.1.3), and-thc- distinction of indriya and 
buddhi (3.3.133). We may add to it that the Mahabhasya 
agrees with the Yoga view as regards the sphotavada, which 
is not held in common by any other school of Indian philo- 
sophy. There is also this external similarity, that unlike any 
other work they both begin their works In a similar manner 
— atha yoganusasanam and atha sabdanusasanam." 

Dr. Das Gupta strongly criticises the views of .Prof. 
Woods, who assigns the date of the Yoga-sutra between 30G 



and 500 A.D., and says that these views are not at all con- 
clusive. "For firstly, if the two Patanjalls cannot be identi- 
fied, it does not follow that the editor of the Yoga should 
necessarily be made later ; secondly, the supposed Buddhist 
reference (iv. 16) is found in the fourth chapter, which as 
I have shown above, is a later interpolation ; thirdly, even 
if they were written by Patanjali, it cannot be inferred that 
because Vacaspafl describes the opposite school as being of 
the vijnanavadin type, we are to Infer that the sutras refer 
to Vasubandhu or even to Nagarjuna, for such ideas as have 
been refuted in the Sutras, had been developing long before 
the time of Nagarjuna. 

"Thus we see that though the tradition of later com- 
mentators may not be accepted as a sufficient ground to 
identify the two Patanjalis, we cannot discover anything 
from a comparative critical study of the Yoga Sutras and 
the text of the Mahabhasya, which can lead us to say that 
the writer of the Yoga-sutras flourished at a later date than 
the other Patanjali." 

Mm, Gananath Sen in his Introduction to Pratyaksha- 
Sariram, holds the traditional view that Patanjali is Caraka, 
referred to in ancient texts as ahipati. He relies not merely 
on the authority of such writers, as Cakrapanidatta, Vijnana- 
bhlkshu and Bhoja. He asserts this traditional theory by an 
analysis of the philosophical position of the Yoga-sutra and 
Caraka-samhita. He refers to the following Sutras in the 
Yoga-sutra, Samadhi-pada 2, 3, Sadhana-pada, 54, 55. 
Vibhuti-pada, 16, 21, 42, 43, and finds striking points of 
similarity with the Caraka-Samhita. Further points of 
interest might be noted. First, the concept of good conduct 
or Sad-vritta in Caraka-samhita and the Yoga-sutra might 
be analysed. 

Caraka in Sutra-sthanam 7.17 writes that the intelligent 
man should learn to control the impulsive nature of mind, 
when under the influence of greed, sorrow, fear, anger, 
hatred, vanity, scurrility, shamelessness or malice or even 
excessive attachment. He should not speak harshly and be 
garrulous, or speak lies and talk at Inopportune moments. 
He must not enjoy the companionship of woman in order 
to Injure others, or steal and kill. Of these, the first group 
of sins proceed out of mind : and the Yoga-sutra enjoins 
the control of all these, in saying that yoga is citta-vrittl 
nirodha. 



It is interesting to note that one is born with a parti- 
cular pattern or relation, subsisting between these three 
dosas, vayu, pitta and kapha. From the moment of the first 
Inception until death, this pattern subsists. This pattern is 
called deha-prakriti. At the moment of the sukra coming In . 
contact with sonlta, if there be the predominance of any 
one dosa, that dosa will determine throughout the nature 
of that particular purusa (Caraka-samhita. Sutra-sthanam 
7.23). This is what Is known as anusuya. It need not be 
emphasized how anusuya occupies a very prominent place 
in Patanjala Yoga-sutra. In Sadhana-pada 7, Patanjall writes, 
sukhanasayee raga. In Sadhana-pada 8, he writes again, 
dukhanusayee dvesa. The Vyasa-bhasya explains Sadhana. 7 
as follows, sukhabhijnasya sukhanusmrlti-purva sukhe tat- 
sadhane ba yo gardhastrlsna lobha sa raga ltl. The Sadhana 
8, is similarly explained as dukhabhijnasya dukhanusmriti- 
purva dukhe tat-sadhane ba ja pratigho-manyur-jighansa 
krodha sa dvesa ti. (IM| It is to be understood that the anu- • 
smriti of the sukha-abhijna or dukha-abhijna man, makes for^ 
raga and dvesa. 

Caraka refers again and again to anusuya. which 
determines the nature' of Rasi purusa (Sarlra. 1.14, 11.31). 
This rasi purusa is according to Caraka. subject to raga and 
dvesa. He is burdened with this anusuya throughout his 
life (Sarira. 11.31). Caraka in holding that anusuya Is ever 
present with man, is stating only the standpoint of the 
Yoga-sutra. 

Patanjala concept of anusuya. Bharata holds that there can 
bo no Rasa-realisation. . without the presence of sthayl- 
bhavas. These sthayi-bhavas are the result of a long process 
of evolution in human life. These are present in man in a 
germinal form, and are perhaps congenital. These are again 
being conditioned by local and temporal conditions. These 
sthayi-bhavas make a man naturally prone to one group of 
sentiments, .and averse to certain others. These latent 
bhavas Inherent in all men, are what Patanjala-Caraka 
would call, anusuya. These bhavas underlie all aesthetic 
enjoyment. Xhcy proceed out ot Vasanas, with which a 
man. is' naturally endowed. " , . 

.It appears that the concept of- anusuya underlies not 
merely the philosophic concepts ot Patanjala-Caraka. It Is 
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Indispensable for the proper understanding of the basis of 
Bharatas Rasa-speculations. In Natya-sastra. Vol. 1. p. 274 
(G.O.S.), Abhinavagupta writes, dristante-api vyanjanadl- 
madhye kasyachlt vasanatmakata sthayi-vadanyasya-utbhutata 
vyabhlcharlvat. In p. 281, Abhinava writes, sarvasamjlka- 
nam-ekaghanatalva pratlpatte sutaram rasapariposaya 
sarvesamanadl-vasana-cltrlkrlta cetasam vasana-samvadat. 
Sa cavigna samvit camat-kara. In p. 285, Abhinava writes, 
na tu tadabhave sarvathaiva te nlrupa bhavanti, vasanatmaii 
sarva-jantunam tanmaya-tvenaktam.< l, '> The eternal longings 
and desires In the form of vasanas, put on the appearance 
of sthayl-bhavas. These vasanas underlie the manifestations 
of all sthayibhavas. Without these vasanas, and the sthayl- 
bhavas, there can be no question of Rasa-realisation. 

It seems that Bharata looked at vasana from the stand- 
point of anusuya ; and this underlies his Rasa-speculations. 
Just as anusuya in Caraka determines the nature of the 
Rasi purusa, so also vasana determines the nature and 
quality of aesthetic appreciation. It should be clearly 
understood that all sthayi-bhavas proceed out of vasanas. 
Jagannath in Rasa-Gangadhar I. (Nirnaya Sagar ed. p. 
36-37), says, how all sthayi-bhavas are rooted in vasanas. 
After enumerating the eight sthayi-bhavas, Jagannath says 
how the evolution of all Rasas must depend in the final 
place on this underlying stream of sthayl-bhavas, which are 
all rooted in vasana. He discusses how it is that certain 
cltta-vrtttis attain this permanence or steadfastness, while 
others do not. He says it is because these being rooted in 
vasanas, are not thrown off its balance by coming in con- 
tact with vyabhicharibhavas, but are on the other hand, 
replenished by them. There is a steady manifestation or dis- 
charge out of this vasana ; and this is Rasa (See Ch. XI). 
The vibhavas only help stimulate these sthayi-bhava. born 
out of vasanas. The Bhakti-rasamrita-sindhu also discusses 
how all Rasas, or pleasures of aesthetic enjoyment, are 
rooted in vasana. Madhusudan Saraswati further holds that 
sthayi-bhavas proceed out of vasanas. 

Viswanath Kaviraja also acknowledges in most un- 
equivocal language the role of vasanas In Rasa enjoyment. 
He writes how Rasa enjoyment is only for the audience 
with vasanas, while those others without vasanas, are like 
the wooden pillars af the auditorium. The necessity of 
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the vriksa ; and pleasure and pain arc its fruits. The stand- 
point may best be graphically represented as follows, show- 
ing the relation of vasana with samskaras. 



Samskara 

I I 

Sa-vija (Vyuthana) Nlr-vija (Nirodha) 



Klista-samskara Aklista or prajna-samskara 

i 

(opposed to Samsrlta) 



Karma-saya Vasana 

(tri-vipaka) (vlpakanubhavajata, smrlti-phala) 



Jati Ayu Bhoga 



Sukha Dukha 

It has already been noticed how Raga is sukhanusayee 
and Dvesa is dukhanusayee (Sadhana. 7,8). So bhoga which 
comprehends sukha and dukha, must underlie both before 
there can be any enjoyment. So also Vasana must be present 
in a latent form, or be anusuya, before there can be jati, 
ayu or bhoga. This vasana as already noticed is the result 
of klista samskaras, lying in an anusuya form. It should 
be clearly understood that the philosophic structure of 
Rasa-realisation is deeply influenced by the concept of 
vasana. It has just been noticed how this is indebted to 
Patanjala speculations. 

In the Abhlnava-Bharatl (G.O.S. Vol. I. p. 284-5), 
Abhinava writes, na hyacchittva-vritti-vasana-sunya pranec 
bhavati, kevalam kasyachldadhika, citta-vritti. kacld-una 
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tasmad-sthayi-rupa-citta-vritti-sutrasyuta evamee 

vyabhlcharlna vasanatmana sarvajantunam 

tanmayatvenoktattvat.C") It should be also remembered that 
Vtswanath In the Sahltya Darpana (III. 8) holds that Rasa- 
enjoyment Is for those who have in them vasana In a latent 
form. Every where in Rasa-realisation, whenever vasana 
has been referred to, there is the recognition of the Patan- 
jala standpoint of anusuya. 

The greatest single debt of Bharata thus seems to be 
to Patanjala-Caraka. It has been acknowledged by Bharata 
in his statement that he drew upon the Atharvaveda for 
Rasa-analysis. It has been acknowledged once again by 
Bharata in his statement that the Natya-veda is also an art 
with eight limbs, just as Ayurveda Is. It has been emphas- 
ized in Bharata's citation of the names of the teachers in 
all these eight branches of Ayurveda. It has further been 
noticed how Bharata's attachment of great importance to 
manas in Rasa-realisation perhaps betrays the influence of 
Varsaganya, Asita-Devala as well as of Patanjali. Bharata's 
reference to Panca-sikha adds further strength to this con- 
tention, that Bharata was deeply indebted to Patanjala- 
Caraka in his Rasa-speculations. It has already been 
noticed how Caraka's account of Samkhya agrees with the 
system of Samkhya propounded by Panca-sikha. Sarada- 
tanaya must have been deeply aware of the range of 
Bharata's Indebtedness, when he wrote that the Rasa 
speculations were first initiated by one Vasukl. This Is 
apparent once again in Bharata's repeated references to 
such typically Patanjala concepts, as smriti, sruti, 
sadacara. siddhi. dhrjti and mats. In the next two chapters 
the degree and extent of Bharata's indebtedness to Patan- 
jali-Caraka will be analysed in greater detail. 



CHAPTER VII 

Sattvika-bhavas in Bharata's Rasa-analysis 

Bharata's Rasa-sutra, vibhava-anubhava-vyabhlchari- 
samyogena rasa-nispatti, does not mention sthayl-bhava and 
sattvlka-bhava. the two tcrmlnll of Rasa-enjoyment. There 
cannot be any aesthetic enjoyment, It sthayl-bhava be not 
present already In a latent form in the sahrdaya. So also 
the enjoyment of Rasa is always accompanied with the 
expression of sattvlka bhavas. It has been noticed In the 
analysts of vlbhava in Ch. II, that ahara in the form of 
sabda and rupa is brought to the mind through the media- 
tion of vayu. It appears that Bharata's Rasa-sutra takes 
into account only the transitional stages In between these 
two terminii. But while sthayi-bhava, rooted in vasana 
(see Ch. VI) is pre-supposed for a successful evocation of 
Rasa, sattvika bhavas invariably accompany the emergence 
of Rasa. 

It has not yet been noticed by any one that all eight 
sattvika-bhavas are derived from the speculations of the 
writers on Ayurveda. The discussion of the philosophical and 
literary background of Bharata in Ch. VI must have pointed 
out that the question of Rasa in Alamkara has a deeper 
implication and a wider background, than what is apparent 
on the surface. An analysis of Bharata's sattvika-bhavas 
would reveal how deeply Bharata is Indebted to Ayurveda. 
The extent of Bharata's indebtedness to Ayurveda in the 
chapter on vibhavas (Ch. II). .-.nd in Ch. VI will be examined 
in much greater de^'P-ft'cre in this chapter on sattvika- 
bhavas, and fj»-*iit! next chapter on vyabhicharibhavas. The 
discussion or the teachers of Bharata in Ch. VI, further 
points to this direction — that there is a unifying concept, 
a philosophic standpoint, which binds together the specula- 
tions of Al5mkara and Ayurveda. 

Rasa and bhava are the manifestations of the purified 

"T TRe-if «" der anA the audience. It is the suddha-sattva 

or \l-saktl t$ hs- IV and v) of the reader which makes 

post e thc el -ijoyment of Rasa. The discussion ot the phllo- 



sophic standpoint in the analysis of suddha-sattva, must 
have pointed out that there cannot be any Rasa-enjoyment 
without this suddha-sattva. If Rasa be only a manifestation 
of the suddha-sattva, it is very natural that successful evoca- 
tion of Rasa is always accompanied with certain states of 
the sattva. These states assume the form of sattvika-bhavas. 

Bharata says that of the four kinds of acting, sattvika, 
vacika, angika, and aharya, sattvika Is by far the best. 
It is said, 

sattvatirlkta-abhinaya Jyesta Ityabhldhlyate 
sama-sattva bhaven-madhya sattva-hina-dhama smrlta. |l, '> 
(G.O.S. Vol. III. p. 150). 

Abhlnavagupta speaks highly in praise " of sattvika- 
abhlnaya. He holds that in the absence of sattvlka-bhava, 
there is no excellence of acting (G.O.S. Vol. III. p. ISO). 
The acting or abhinaya being a manifestation of the cttta- 
vrlttl for the enjoyment of the audience. It is held that 
natya is rooted in sattva. Abhlnavagupta rejects Sri 
Sankuka's standpoint that sattvika-bhavas may arise from 
the anumana of the Rasa through the acting of the actors. 
The sattva being ordinarily unmanifest. Its only outward 
manifestations are the sattvika-bhavas like, romanca and 
sweda (G.O.S. Vol. III. p. 150). Abhinavagupta roundly 
rejects the anumiti-theory of Sankuka, for there is no com- 
mon basis of the percipient and the thing perceived, or 
here there Is no samanadhi-karana (See Ch. X). There being 
no dichotomy between body and rnmd for him, the manas is 
looked upon as permeated by the body, as the body is by 
the mind. Tatra manasa deha-vrlttivat samadhanam sattvam- 
upacarad-dehatmakam. Dene hi manas-samadhatabyam. It 
should be distinctly understood that Abhlnavagupta's stand- 
point is entirely different from the Patanjala standpoint, 
which Is the standpoint of Bharata. Bharata was simply 
following Caraka's sattvamca sarlram-anuvldhyeeyate, 
sariramca sattvam. (Sarira-sfhanam. 4.16).<'"> Abhlnava- 
gupta also held that sattvika-bhavas are the result of the 
body being penetrated by the mind. But instead of recog- 
nising two entitles, body and mind, and their mutual pene- 
tration, (See Introduction) Abhlnavagupta holds that the 
citta-vrittl is first transmitted to the samvedana-bhuml. This 



samvedana-bhuml, again, manifests itself through physio- 
logical changes. The unity of body and mind, which plays 
such a pre-dominant part in Patanjala analysis, is strongly 
emphasized by Abhinavagupta from the standpoint of the 
Vijnana-vadins. In Vol. III. p. 156, Abhinava sums up the 
discussion by saying cltta-vritti-laksanam dehadharmasyetl 
sarva-sammatam. In the opinion of Abhinavagupta, then, the 
sattnka-bhavas are deeply indebted to physiological analysis, 
tnrough Abhinava himself was perhaps unaware of the great 
debt of Bharata to Caraka and Susruta, In his analysis of 
sattvika-bhavas. Rasa being only an evocation of sattva, 
and sattvika-abhinaya being only a means of achieving this 
end, it can at once be seen how very important is the study 
of sattvika-bhavas in the analysis of the concept of Rasa. 
Dhanikain Dasurupaka. IV. 4.6, says similarly that 
sattvateva samupattestaceha tad-bhava-bhavanam. stambha- 
pralaya-romance-sweda-vaivarnya-vepathu." 

of th 1 ' h f S be ™ alread y note d In Ch. Ill, how the problem 
tne ! relation between body and mind has been contlnuous- 

y under discussion. Scholars who might still be shocked at 
mis approach to the question of Rasa-realisation, may be 
referred to a branch of literary criticism, widely discussed 
In 1 Europe and America. I. A. Richards in his useful book. 

Principles of Literary Criticism" (Kegan Paul, 1945), 
discusses how bodily consciousness is inseparably associated 
with emotion, and vice versa. In p. 95, he writes, "A lump 
in the throat, a yearning of the bowels, horripilation, 
brcathlessness, these are their coarser and more, obvious 
forms. Usually, they are less salient and fuse with the whole 
mass of internal sensations to form the Coenesthesia, the 
whole bodily consciousness, tinging it, altering-its general 
character in some one of perhaps a thousand different ways". 
Again, in p. 101-2, Richards writes, "Two main features 
characterise every emotional experience. One of them Is a 
diffused reaction in the organs of the body brought about 
through the sympathetic systems. The other Is a tendency 
to action of some definite kind or group of kinds. These 
extensive changes m the ' visceral and vascular system, 
characteristically in respiration and glandular secretion, 
commonly take place in response to situations, which call 

some instinctive tendency Into play." 



Saradatanaya seems to have been aware of Bharata's 
Indebtedness to Caraka and Susruta in his analysis of 
Sattvlka-bhavas. In Bhava-prakasa (G.O.S.) p. 31, Sarada- 
tanaya writes that stambha, romanca, swara-bheda, vepathu, 
valvarna are all derived from the Ayurveda. He holds that 
Bharata's Rasa-speculations are deeply indebted to Ayur- 
veda, and particularly to Patanjala-Caraka. In Adhlkara 7. 
p. 182-5 (G.O.S.), he discusses at length the activities of 
vayu. In p. 183, lines 19-22, and p. 184, lines 1-6. 
Saradatanaya takes over from the Caraka-samhita. Sarada- 
tanaya writes, 

urah-kanthachara buddhl-hrdayendriya-citta-dhrlk 
sthlvana-khabathudgara-niswasanta pravesa-krit. 
urah sthanam-udanasya nasa-nabhlgalanscaret 
vak-pravrltti-prajatnar-jarala-varna-smritl-prada. 
vyana bahi sthita kritsna-dehachari maha-jara 
gatyavaksepanot-ksepa-nimesonmesa-nadi-krit. 
praya sarva kriyastasmln pratl-vaddha sarirlnam 
samano-agni-samipastha kosthl carat! sarvada. 
annam grihnatl pacati vlrecayatl munchati. 
apano-apanaga-sronl-vasti-medroru-gochara. P"> 

Saradatanaya discusses the activities of these five different 
vayus, and their respective seats. Prana-vayu has its seat in 
kantha, urah and the indriyas. Caraka writes, describing the 
prana-vayu, 

sthanam pranasya sirsorah - karna-jlvhasya-nasika 
sthivana-khabathugara-swasa-aharadl karma ca. 

(Cikitsa. 28.4), <<"> 

and Saradatanaya 's Indebtedness to Caraka is at once estab- 
lished. The Indriyartha-indriya samyoga, which has been the 
subject of detailed discussion in Ch. II, is the result of the 
activity of prana-vayu. In all these, the Alamkarikas even 
upto the time of Saradatanaya, were deeply indebted to the 
Ayurveda. 

Saradatanaya's analysis of the activities of udana vayu 
Is again derived from the Ayurveda, The seat of udana. Is, 
according to him, the urah, nasa, nabhl and gala. It 
makes possible speech : desire and all kinds of endeavours 
are rooted In It : strength, health and memory all proceed 
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out of it. It is easy to see from the following extract 
from Cikitsa-sthanam 28.4. how closely Saradatanaya has 
been following Caraka. Caraka writes, 

udanasya punah sthanam nabhyura kantha eva ca 
vak-pravritti prajatnorja-bala-varnadi karma ca. 1 '" 1 
Saradatanaya in p. 183. line 22 (G.O.S.) reproduces 
exactly what Caraka says in Clkitsa. 28.4d. Saradatanaya in 
p. 184, lines 3-4, describes Samana. This again, is a distinct 
echo of Caraka (Cikltsa. 28.4f) : antaragnesca parsvastha 
samano-agni-balaprada. The rapidity of movement associated 
with vyana is equally emphasized by Caraka in Cikltsa. 
28. 4g-h and Saradatanaya (p. 184. lines 1-2). Apana per- 
forms the same functions in Caraka as also in Saradatanaya. 
Saradatanaya's analysis of the functions of nadi and 
dhamani in pp. 184-186, is deeply influenced by the 
Ayurvedic speculations, and particularly by Susruta. 
Saradatanaya writes, 

dhamanya syuscatur-vimsad-arvan-nabhim-asrita 

sariram-anugrhnanti ta sarva hyatra sarvata. 

tasu-rdhameka murdhanamcka-adha-kostham-asrita. 

ojamsi sapta-dhatunam vardhyantyantara sthita. 
Saradatanaya's statement that there arc twenty-four 
dhamanis, all seated in the nabhi distinctly echoes Susruta. 
Susruta in Sarira-sthanam. 9.12, writes, "Catur-vlmsatlr- 
dhamanyo nabhl-prabhava abhlhita. Tatra kechid-ahu slra- 
dhamani-srotasam-abibhaga, sira-vikara cva dhamanya 
srotamsl ceti." Even the comparison of the nabhi to the 
srotamsi ceti." Even the comparison of the nabhi to the 
been borrowed from Susruta. (Sarira-sthanam. 7.4). 

Saradatanaya seems to have been .aware of the parts 
played by nadi and dhamani in sattvika-abhinaya. His 
analysis of the nadis seems to have been Influenced by the 
Tantras. as his analysis of the dhamanis has been Influenced 
by the Ayurveda. Saradatanaya in pp. 184-6, describes the 

nadls as follows, 

/ 

sira-jaladhara nama tlsraschabhyantara-sraya. 

Ida ca plngala ceti susumna ceti namata. 

cvam dvavimsatir-nadya madhya-nadyaam hrdi sthita. 

yugapad-marudahatya nadasthasu praveksati. 

smaryamantaya tattat-sthanesu marudahates 

swara-samjnam labhante te tattnnam puraskrlta. <" !| 



Saradatanaya notes how nada proceeds out of an impact 
with wind, and how swara is rooted in wind. The relevance 
of Saradatanaya 's discussion of wind in the context of nadl 
and dhamanl appears to be this. The nadi and dhamani 
being pre-eminently the seat of vayu (Sarangadhara. Ch. 5), 
are very Important in any discussion of sattvika-bhavas. It 
has yet to be seen how sattvika-bhavas in Bharata are, all 
of them, the result of vayu vikara. 

Later Almkarlkas, particularly the Vaisnava writers, 
associated certain concepts with sattvika bhavas. Jiva 
Goswamin in "Bhaktl-rasamrita-sindhu" discusses the 
sattvika bhavas as divided into three categories, dipta, 
uddipta and sudipta. But even when such division of 
sattvika bhavas into dipta, uddipta and su-dipta be admitted, 
it is not always remembered that dipti, which underlies all 
these three, is the result of the activity of vayu. It might 
bo feared that such an analysis of these sattvika bhavas 
from the standpoint of vayu, would take away the mysticism, 
associated with these subtle manifestations of the evolu- 
tion of Rasa, and bring it down to earth. Sattvika-bhavas 
have always been looked upon as changes In the corporeal 
system, consequent on the evocation of Rasa. If 
there be one single purpose of this present dissertation on 
Rasa, it is to emphasize that there was no distinction 
between the gross and the subtle,- the physical and the spiri- 
tual in the comprehensive vision of the ancient Hinus. 

The dipti, which has been associated with the sattvika 
bhavas by the Vaisnava Alamkarikas, is the result of an 
excess of vayu or sattva. In Bhaktl-rasamrita-sindhu (3rd 
lahari. Dakslna vibhaga), all eight sattvika bhavas are 
enumerated. These eight sattvika bhavas are further divided 
into dhumayita, jvalita, dipta and uddipta, according to 
the degree of intensity of the sattvika bhava in question. 
The sattvika bhava which has been stimulated into maha- 
bhava is known as su-dipta. The UJjala-Nilamanl similarly 
divides sattvika bhavas according to the degree of intensity. 
In the Sattvika-prakarana, each of the eight sattvika bhavas 
has been further divided into dhumayita, Jvalita. dipta. ud- 
dipta and su-dipta. These qualities are all associated with 
fire, which is acted on and stimulated by vayu. Jvalita, dipta, 
uddipta and su-dipta mark the different degrees of Intensity 
of combustion. The combustion becomes intensified, when a 
stream of air is turned towards it. The division of the 
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appears that the grouping of anubhavas into udbhasvara and 
sattvika, though emphasized by Sree Jiva, was not com- 
pletely acceptable. It is to be noted that Sree Rupa speaks 
of twelve udbhasvara anubhava in Anubhava Prakarana 
(Ujjala-nilamoni. H). He discusses the sattvika bhavas in 
a separate section of the Ujjala-nilamoni. 12. 

The foregoing analysis of the sattvika-bhavas, and 
Saradatanaya's awareness of the background of the sattvika- 
bhavas, must have pointed out an intimate connection 
between the sattvika-vikaras and vayu-vikaras. It should 
be remembered that sattva has very often been identified 
with vayu. The Indian writers have very often spoken of 
the three-fold division of the universe. The head is the seat 
of Sattva. It is here that all the principal organs of sense 
are seated (See. Ch. IV). Vayu makes possible the contact of 
Indriya with Indriyartha. This vayu is the instrument of 
the hrdaya, working in its capacity as the receptacle of all 
sense-impressions. What Is of utmost importance in the 
study of Rasa evolution is this. Though vayu makes possible 
the first contact of Indriya and indriyartha at the vibhava 
stage,- it subsequently goes under and disappears in the 
anubhava and vyabhicharibhava stages. It comes to dominate 
again when the cycle of Rasa evolution has been completed : 
and- there is the emergence of sattvika bhavas. It appears 
that both the first and the last stages in Rasa analysis, 
namely the vibhava and the sattvika-bhava, are dominated 
by vayu. But while in the vibhava stage, the object of 
sense has not been completely divorced from its objective 
reference, in the stage of sattvika bhava, it is completely 
dominated and penetrated by vayu in the psychical plane. 



Ill 

The sattvika-bhavas enumerated by Bharata might be 
looked at from two distinct standpoints. It can be conclusive- 
ly shown that all eight sattvika bhavas are the result of 
vayu affecting different parts of the body. Stambha, sweda, 
romanca, swara-bheda, vepathu, vaivarnya. asru and pralaya 
are all results of the different activities of vayu. To 
substantiate this contention, it will be necessary to analyse 
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each sattvika bhava, and to find out how vayu affecting a 
particular organ, brings about the bhava in question. 
Bharata accepts the position ; and his analysis of sattvika 
bhava is deeply influenced by both Caraka and Susruta. 

Stambha arises, as Caraka says, when vayu has got 
hold ot the flow of blood. The flow of blood is checked and 
there is a resulting stupor. Caraka in Cikitsa-sthanam. 28.9, 
speaks of the loss of mobility of food already taken in 
(stambha) as a result of vayu getting into blood-stream. In 
Cikitsa-sthanam. 28.10, it should be noted how the eyes 
become transfixed, sneezing is held up, and all endeavours 
of human life are thrown out of balance. Caraka writes, 

3)m-<m writ % qafcn rt<yi3iRci i 
■mwIsii: <kmimi fori" jsrarcfg: II 
Tnf ^'ft ^sm sawrai>tH|iitrjR3 i 

^SPI l^att^JW <iU^yittgrf 3KU II ( Cikitsa. 28.9 ) 

If this stambha be the result of vayu, entering into blood- 
circulation, there are other varieties of stambha, when vayu 
affects other human organs. Bharata discusses different 
kinds of stupors under the generic name of stambha. Caraka 
and Susruta oiler explanations of how it is that there are 
different kinds of stupors. In Cikitsa-sthanam. 28.11-14, as 
many as three different types of stupors are recognised, all 
results of vayu-vikaras. In slokas 11-12, Caraka writes, 

JRramf t!3f *utf<tTKUIHWf(aidH II 
«I-tMW«|SI Sfal JPTf ^ ^tWisT *I5Tf[.l 
<J-dHi 25T4 HTSI 'J'oTSfti: Rl^ilg: I 

^wrr qgrctir raiuHKiwrf ffrq n ««?) 

This is manya-stambha proper, where the vayu gets 
control of the two manya or the siras on the two sides of 
the throat. This results in the contraction of the throat, and 
the arteries in it. resulting in a general stupor. There arc 
biting of teeth, oozlngs from the mouth, heaviness in the 
head and yawning. It should be noted that lala-srava, 
Jrlmbha and danta-damsana have all been associated with 
udbhasvarakhya anubhava In Valsnava analysis. (Priti 
Sandharbha. III. 158). It might be of Interest to note how 
all these subtle degrees of variation, and all these refined 



expressions of the sattva, are the same as vayu vikara in 
tne Ayurveda. 

The biting of teeth, oozings from the mouth, awaken- 
ing from sleep and faltering speech are all typical of 
sattvlka bhavas, specially among the Valsnavas. Caraka 
refers once again to all these as a result of vayu vikara 
(Clkltsa-sthanam. 28.13). There might be a frigidity of the 
Jaws— hanu-stambha, if vayu gets hold of the points of the 
mouth (Ibid. 28.14). Caraka says that all limbs, Including 
hands, feet, head, the back and the loins might become 
immobile as a result of vayu vikara. (Ibid. 28.15). This is 
not all. There is faltering speech, or even a stoppage of 
speech— vakstambha, as a result of a derangement of vayu 
(Ibid. 28.17). It might be of interest to note further that 
katuka, tikta and kasaya rasas in Ayurveda with a pre- 
dominance of vayu in them (Caraka. Sutra. 23.39) give rise 
to conditions in the body, which are very similar to the ones, 
discussed by Bharata as sattvlka bhavas. Susruta like 
Caraka, holds that stambha results from an excess of vayu. 
In Vata-vyadhi Nidanam, (Nidana. 1.19) Susruta writes, 
snayu-prapta stambha-kampau sulam-aksepanam tatha. In 
Sloka. 25. he writes again, stambhana-aksepana svapa- 
sopha-suiam sarvaga. All these should have indicated how 
closely Bharata had been following the speculations In 
Indian Ayurveda. 

. The next sattvika-bhava, sweda Is similarly the result 
of an unbalance of vata. The organ which is most imme- 
diately affected in sweda is tvak, or skin. The sattvlka 
bhava, sweda is the result, as Bharata writes, of krodha, 
bhaya, harsa, lajja, dukkha, srama, roga. tapa and ghata, as 
also of vyama, klama, gharma and sampidana. (Ch. 7. 
si. 94. Banaras ed.) It should be remembered that Caraka 
discusses all these symptoms as the result of undisturbed 
(akupita) and deranged (kuplta) vayu In the body. Harsa or 
delight is the result of akupita vayu (Caraka Sutra. 12.8), 
as bhaya, dukkha, tapa are the results of kupita vayu 
(Caraka Sutra. 12.9). In Sutra-sthanam 14.29, Caraka notes 
that vyayama among other things, gives rise to sweda. In 
Sutra-sthanam. 14.6, Caraka speaks of perspiration or 
gharma, anger and grief as being characteristic of one, who 
is suffering from sweda. This being so. they should not be 
given any additional sweda. In Sutra. 14.21. he notes fur- 
ther that klama Is to be removed by jentaka sweda. It is to 
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be noted that excess of vyayama, or sampidana always gives 
rise to diseases ot vata. In Nidana-sthanam. 1.39, Susruta 
writes, 

5ftera HtWW'U'WItS'ai&Wl'sMKII 

s?czm?t air ^ maW srfnrfa n < 170 - 

It should be noticed that Bharata holds like Caraka, 
that vyayama and sampeedana bring about sweda. Bharata 
refers to anger, fear, and excess of pleasure or of pain, as 
bringing about sweda (Ch. 7. 94a. Banaras ed.). Similarly, 
in Sutra-sthanam. 14.7, Caraka refers to hunger, thirst, 
anger and lamentation, and excess of sensuality as leading 
to perspiration. Caraka writes. 

In Cikitsa-sthanam. 28.6, Caraka- again discusses* the 
contributory causes of vata vikara. Caraka writes, 

strg-rf tftSMlft^l«MMlld<t4 u ll<ll 

U |(I72)' 

Vyayama, atl-cesta, roga, soka and abhighata give rise 

to diseases of vata. The sattvika-bhava sweda is similarly 

accompanied with srama, roga, tapa and sampeedana. The 

sattvlka vikaras being the manifestation of sattva within, it 

is naturally to be expected that sattvlka bhavas, like srama, 

roga, tapa and sampeedana in sweda, are all the attendant 

effects of vayu vikara in Ayurveda. It has Just been noticed 

how extensive is the range of Bharata's borrowings, even in 

the little details characterising a particular mental state.- 

Caraka in Cikitsa-sthanam. 28.65, speaks of how five 

vayus by their mutual interaction bring about different 

vikaras. The Prana vayu may smother the other four. Just 

as these others might cover up prana. Caraka In Cikitsa. 

28.67 writes. 



In Clkitsa-sthanam. 28.67, Caraka speaks again of what 
results when vyana vayu is covered up with udana. It leads 
to stupor, loss of appetite, sweda and incapacity of doing 
any physical or mental act. Caraka writes, 

gsfcrrfft «itf «ra i«f fttf sg n " 7 '« 

In Cikltsa. 28.70, Caraka describes how there will be 
excess of perspiration, when the samana vayu is covered 
with pitta. Caraka writes, 

3|(d*3<*jm Slgt iprf T)Kfd^ ■? I 

fron?r WIFt ^WIMIWiflsnq: II < 173 > 

So it should be noted how the different vayus in their 
various combinations with themselves, and also with pitta 
and kapha, bring about different kinds of sweda. Susruta is 
also aware of the part played by vayu in stimulating the 
circulation of sweda. He writes, in Nidana-sthanam. 1. 10, 

- sf;„33j J??! ^rr^ sjrasr: H«f^iK " (l78 > 

Susruta says that vyana vayu which pervades the 
whole body, brings about the circulation of sweda as also 
of blood. Caraka in Vimana-sthanam. 5.4, speaks of the 
stream of sweda. It originates, according to him, in meda- 
mula and loma-kupa. (177) In Vimana-sthanam. 5.6, Caraka 
writes, 

■=WIHWld r det'l , 's£ld1w ll *iHl'ldl< I 

■rt<wigtft $=iiFd stsnifgnrqwin' n <' 73> 

The sattvika bhava, sweda pre-supposes the stimula- 
tion of certain sthayi-bhavas, already present in the mind. 
Caraka says in Sutra-sthanam, 12.9 that vayu when enraged 
or agitated, would make one fearful, and he will lament 
and feel wretched : — bhaya-soka-moha-dainyatl-pralapan 
janayati. Caraka has already noted how these arc the atten- 
dant effects of the derangement of the stream of sweda. So 
the 'stimulation of these sthayi-bhavas, bhaya, soka into the 
rasas! bh'ayanaka and karuna is attended with the flowing 
of' sweda, both being the result of a derangement of vata, 



The third, sattvika-bhava, romanca Is as much domi- 
nated by vayu, as the two others, just discussed. In Nidana- 
sthanam. 1.12, Caraka describes the symptoms of diseases, 
brought about by vata. Caraka writes, vjpaka-visada-jrimbha- 
avimana - vepathu - srama - bhrama - pralapa - prajagarana- 
romaharsa-dantaharsa-stathosnabhiprayata. These are, as he 
says, vata-jvara-llnganU"*> In Nldana-sthanam. 1.18, Caraka 
writes again, mukha-valrasyam gurugatratvam-anannabhl- 
lasa-scaksuso-rakulatvam-asrvagamanam nidra dantaharsa 
etc. In both citations, Caraka refers to romaharsa or 
romanca as one of the symptoms of derangement of vayu. 
Susruta in Nidana-sthanam. 1.34 refers to roma-harsa 
as a symptom of vata-vikara. He writes. Kaphadhlkamca 
vinmutram romaharsa kaphavrlte. When the samana vayu 
is smothered by kapha, there is romanca. Again in Nldana- 
sthanam. 1.58. Susruta" writes, _ 

Jl'tHWufl <tHgu,T ^5|fltl|Rc4H I 

dllSdftfd Mlg<4jl9 HUfafelHST: II < 181) 

Bharata when speaking of romanca. is aware that it is the 
result of vata jvara. In his analysis of the vyabhicharibhava, 
jvara (vide Ch. VIII), Bharata speaks of jvara as divided 
into those, attended with shivering (sa-sita), and those others, 
attended with burning (sa-daha). Bharata associates romanca 
with the vyabhicharibhava, sa-sita jvara. He writes, sa-slta 
stavat pravepita - sarvangot - kampana-kunchitahanucalana- 
nasa - vighumana - mukhasosana - romancasra-anckaparide- 
vanadlbhlr-anubhavair-abhinaya prayoktabya. (Banaras ed. 
p. 93). This analysis of vata-jvara by Bharata has been taken 
over from Caraka's analysis of the nidanas of vata-jvara. 
Vepana and kampana in Bharata's analysis of vata-jvara. are 
also present in Caraka's analysis of the same. 

Bharata's indebtedness to both Caraka and Susruta in 
respect of his analysis of sattvika bhavas. will be made 
even more clear from a study of the last sattvika-bhavas. 
Bharata in Banaras ed. 7.98a. refers to swara-sweda as one 
of the sattvika-bhavas. The characteristics of this sattvika- 
bhava. according to him. arc bhaya-harsa-krodha-jvara- 
roga-mada. It has often been found, and very often supposed 
that Bharata associates these emotions with swara-bheda. as 
these naturally lead to it. But It has not been noticed that 



all these being the result of a derangement of vata swara- 
bheda which always goes with those, is itself to be looked 
upon as the result of vata-vikara. 

The attendant causes of swara-bheda are bhaya, harsa, 
krodha, jvara, roga and mada. Caraka refers to how one 
who Is unbalanced in vata, is easily frightened or delighted 
or made angry. In Sutra-sthanam. 12.9, Caraka writes, 
bhaya-soka-moha-dalnyati-pralapam janayatl. Harsa is 
equally the result of vata. Caraka in Sutra-sthanam. 12.8, 
writes vayustantra-yantradhara . . . niyanta praneta ea 
manasa, sarve-indriyanara-uddyotaka .... harsa-utsahayor- 
yonl.C") Bhaya and Harsa, giving rise to sweda, are both of 
them the result of a derangement of vata ; so that sweda 
itself may be looked upon as the result of an unbalance of 
vayu. 

Caraka has spoken of how one goes on talking wildly, 
when one has vataja jvara (Nidana. 1.12). Swara-bheda, 
which is the subject-matter under discussion, is at once 
affiliated to vataja vikara. In both psychological and patho- 
logical planes, vataja vikara is attended with swara-bheda 
or pralapa. Arthur Avalon in Sat Cakra Mroopanam speaks 
of the six centres, which control the nervous system of the 
human being. The anahata Cakra represents the upper 
segments of the thoracic spine from which, arise the fibres, 
which supply the sympathetic fibres to the heart, lungs and 
the trachea. These in their turn, control the circulation, 
respiration and speech. 

A careful analysis would reveal that while circulation 
and respiration are controlled by prana vayu, speech is 
controlled by udana vayu. (Sat-Cakra-niroopanam. 27-28). 
So at the moment of Rasa-reallsatlon, with the emergence 
of sattva, prana vayu becoming dominant, gets control of 
the udana vayu, and this disturbs the smooth rhythmic flow 
of speech. leading to swara-bheda. 

The Samkhya-tattva-kaumudl also speaks of hrdaya. 
kantha, talu and the head and the eye-brow as the seat of 
udana-vayu. "udana - hrid - kantha - talu-murdha-bhruma- 
dhya-vrittl". Swara-bheda, which is one of Bharata's 
sattvika-bhavas, is thus the result of a derangement of 
udana vayu. This derangement of udana vayu leading to 
pralapa and swara-bheda Is further aggravated by vataja 
jvara (Nldana-sthanam. 1.12). 
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Caraka In Clkitsa-sthanam. 28.70, speaks of how there 
Is swara-bheda, when slesraa covers and Immobilises the 
udana vayu. The udana vayu being at the root of all speech, 
there Is vak-swara-graha, when the udana vayu has been 
smotherd. Avrite slesmanodane vaivarnyam vak-swara-graha 
(Clkitsa-sthanam. 28.70). In Clkitsa. 28.10, Caraka speaks 
of how swara-bheda results from an unbalance of vayu. He 
writes, dantascalantl vadhyete sravanau bhldyate swara. In 
Nldana-sthanam 6.10, Caraka writes again that vayu gives 
rise to slra-sula, anga-vodana, kantha-kanduan, parsa-vedana. 
skandha-vedana, swara-bheda, and pratl-swaya. In both 
citations from Caraka, swara-bheda occupies a prominent 
place among the vata-jvara nldanas. 

So extensive has been the range of Bharata's borrow- 
ings from Caraka and Susruta, that he seems to have con- 
sulted these texts before writing out the general character- 
istics and traits of each of these sattvlka bhavas. Vepathu 
Is the fifth Sattvlka bhava, referred to by Bharata. It is the 
result of cold, fear, delight, anger or fever (7.95 
Banaras ed.). Bharata in 6.81 ft. has already spoken of 
vepathu, a characteristic of sa-slta Jvara. He seems to have 
been fully aware of the medicinal implications of vepathu, 
as being a vayu vlkara. In discussing the vyabhlcharl- 
bhavas, jvara, Bharata follows the two-fold division of it 
Into sa-sita and sa-daha. It should be clearly noted that 
Bharata associates vepathu with sa-sita jvara, and not with 
sa-daha jvara (See also Ch. VIII). The reason why Bharata 
associates the sattvlka bhavas, vepathu with sa-sita Jvara, 
and not with sa-daha jvara, will be made clear from the 
following analysis of the lingas of vata and pitta jvara. 

In Nldana-sthanam. 1.12, as already noted, In connec- 
tion with the analysis of swara-bheda, Caraka speaks of 
vipaka - vlsada - jrlmbha - vlnama-vepathu-srama-bhrama- 
pralapa - prajagarana - romaharsa-dantahrsa-stathosnabhl- 
prayata .... vatajvara-IInganl bhavantt.< m i The love of 
hot things in vata-jvara, shows that this jvara is sa-slta. It 
has been seen that Caraka associates vepathu and roma- 
harsa with this sa-sita jvara. But in pitta-jvara, which is 
sa-daha, there is no vepathu, but only distaste for food 
sweda, pralapa and red eruptions in the body (Nidana- 
sthanam. 1.13). The symptoms of vata-jvara are. according 
to Caraka, vepathu and romaharsa. These are not to be 



met in pitta-Jvara. It thus clearly points to the conclusion 
that the presence of vepathu and swara-bheda indicates that 
the vata has been deranged. It is because of this that 
vepathu and swara-bheda are associated with the evocation 
of rasa, accompanied with an excess of sattva (or vayu). 
The sweda which Caraka associates with pitta-jvara, is not 
the same sweda, which has been analysed as a separate 
sattvika bhava by Bharata. 

Vepathu has again and again been referred to as the 
characteristic symptom in vayu-vikara. In Sutra-sthanam. 
17.31, Caraka writes, pitta-slesma-ksaye vayur-marmanya- 
bhlnlpeedayana pranasayatl samgamca vepayatyatha ba 
naram. Vayu getting the uppermost with the loss of pitta 
and slesma, agitates and shakes the body. In Nidana- 
sthanam. 1.12, Caraka speaks of kampa and vepathu as 
symptoms of vata-Jvara. Caraka writes, jrlmbha-vinama- 
vepathu - srama - bhrama - pralapa-prajagarana-vatajvara- 
lingani bhavanti. In Sutra-sthanam. 14.8, Caraka speaks of 
pado-rupanu-Jangha-rtl-samgrahe swayathavapi. Khallisva- 
mesu site ca vepathau vatakantuke. It is clear that Caraka 
associates vepathu with vatajvara, which Is sa-sita. 

Susruta also holds that shaking and trembling are the 
characteristic marks of vata-vikara. In Nidana-sthanam. 
1.58, he writes, 

asyagrajo roma-harsa vepathur-netram-avilam 

vayuroordham tvaci swapastodo manyahanugraha 

tam-arditamlti prahur-vyadhim vyadhl-visarada. 

ksinasya-nlmisaksasya prasaktavyaktabhasina. 

na sidhyatyarditam badam trivarsam vepanasya ca. < IM > 

Again in Nidana-sthanam. I. 63, Susruta writes, 

frri l W i oi 3 fl^l-^flftrasPWI <IS4) 
All these are, as Susruta notes, the result of a derangement 
of vata. 

Valvarnya or turning pale is a common occurrence 
vvhen there is great excitement or nervous derangement. It 
is, once again, the result of vayu vikara. Pallor results when 
the prana vayu, which controls circulation and respiration, 
is not functioning properly. This prana vayu is situated 
in the region of anahata cakra (Sat-cakra-niroopanam. 22). 
From the Ayurvedic point of view, the anahata cakra 



represents the spinal centre, corresponding to the cardiac 
plexus, the scat of portion of the prana vayu. Valvarnata 
results when the prana .vayu has been deranged In some way 
or other. 

]n Vata-vyadhi-nidanam, Susruta says how vayu when 
deranged, brings about valvarnya, sphurana, rauksmyata 
(Nidana. I. 17). Susruta writes, 
Valvarnyam sptiuranam rauksmyam suptim cumu-cumayanara 

Tvakstha nlstodanara kurjat tvag-bhedam parlpotanam.' 1 "' 
Vaivarnyata results from a derangement of vyana vayu, 

which carries the stream of sweda as also of blood (Nidana. 

I. 10). Again in Nidana. I. 44, Susruta speaks of valvarnya, 

as a result of vata vikara, Susruta writes 

q W'ak*flrt',l.^<flM<Wfrltfl II (Nidana 1.44) (186) 
It is to be noted that all these causes of pallor or 
vaivarnyata have been described under vata-vyadhl-nldanam 
by Susruta. Caraka also refers to valvarnya, when the tvak 
has been affected by the wind. The passage has already 
been referred to, in connection with the discussion of 
stambha (Cikitsa. 28. 9). Caraka says that when vayu afreets 
the blood, it leads to. stambha, and when It affects the skin 
(tvak) It leads to valvarnya. In Cikitsa-sthanam. 28. 21, 
Caraka says further how one turns pale, when the vayu 
affects the flesh and the skin (tvak). It should be carefully 
noted that Caraka says that pallor In the body Is the result 
of a. defilement of blood. In Sutra-sthan&m. 24.4, Caraka 
writes, 

fcift^PlgSJ S5?l <Hd5fiftMH II 

fowInlJHisra ftron gwsrar i 

■H-dlWIUKVriWfrfa: (Swi^ i a** II ('") 
In Sutra-sthanam. 24. G, Caraka means by Implication 
that all diseases, relating to blood are to be traced to the 
derangement of vata. But the scats of vata being different 
In different cases, sometimes blood-letting might be neces- 
sary, and medicines 'for countering the dominance of vayu 
would be of no avail. It is clear from the foregoing analysis 
how deeply is Bharata's view on valvarnya coloured by. the 



Ayurvedic analysis of vata-vyadhi. Another passage from 
Caraka might be referred to in this connection. He refers 
to how vayu when heated, might lead to a derangement of 
rakta-vahi srota (Vimana. 5. 6). There is hardly any need to 
emphasize that the derangement of rakta-vahi sro(a leads to 
vivarnata. 

The extensive range of Bharata's borrowings from the 
medicinal speculations of Susruta and Caraka, was not 
accidental. The foregoing analysis of the six sattvika 
bhavas as vayu vikara, must have pointed out that Bharata 
was deeply aware of the basic contention of this chapter, 
that sattva in the psychical plane, corresponds to vayu in 
physiological level. Sattvika vikaras as such, are nothing 
but vayu vikaras. It is the same with Bharata's analysis of 
asru and pralaya. Susruta in Sarira-sthanam. 9. 4. speaks 
of two nadis which carry the stream of asru or tears. Sarada- 
tanaya in Bhava-prakasanam. (G.O.S.) p. 184-6, describes 
how the different nadis are responsible for different physical 
and physiological manifestations. The nadis which are affect- 
ed, when one is shedding tears, are the gandhari for the left 
eye, and poosa for the right. These nadis have been discuss- 
ed at length in the Tantra literature. The deranged vayu 
by disturbing the even flow of srotas in the gandhari and in , 
the poosa, brings tears to the eyes. 

In the discussion of the relation of the different vayus 
to the functioning of different nadis, the analysis of Mm. 
Gananath Sen in the Pratyaksha Sariram. Part II. p. 164-8, 
might be referred to at this point. The gandhari and the 
poosa are primarily responsible for the shedding of tears. 
Saradatanaya in Bhava-prakasanam (G.O.S.) pp. 182-5, dis- 
cusses how vayu courses through dhamanis and nadis. H> 
says that nada is made possible when these nadis are affected 
with wind (pp. 18S-6). The Tantras hold the same position 
as the Ayurveda that secretion of tears is the result of a 
derangement of vayu, and Bharata's standpoint Is not essen- 
tially different from their analysis. 

In Cikitsa-sthanam. 3. 48. Caraka speaks of how there 
is a flow of water'from the mouth and the nostrils in Vata- 
slcsma Jvara. In Cikitsa-sthanam. 3. 68, he discusses how 
kama, soka and bhaya contribute to the increase of vayu in 
the system. ' Caraka writes, kama-soka-bhayat-vayu, krodhat 
plttam trayas mala. In Sutra-sthanam. 12. 9. he wrll"- 
similarly, vayu gives rise to fear, grief and stupor. In 



Cikitsa-sthanam. 3. 72; ho says how tears flow out in a jvara, 
which originates from sorrow. The sokaja Jvara being a vata 
vyadhl, the natural conclusion is that tears flow out as the 
result of a derangement of vayu. 

In Cikitsa-sthanam. 26. 62. Caraka discusses the disease, 
known as pratisyaya. He says that garrulity, anger, keeping 
awake at night, sleeping by day and weeping, all these bring 
about prati-syaya. Caraka holds that in vataja prati-syaya, 
there is a flow of water from the nostrils. There is also 
swara bheda, showing thereby how deeply Bharata's Rasa- 
speculations were indebted to Caraka and Susruta. 

The discussion of the sattvika vikara, asru might be 
looked at from another standpoint. It shall be found in 
Ch. VIII, how Bharata's discussion of the vyabhicharibhava 
jvara. has been taken over from the analysis of Caraka and 
Susruta. It is to be remembered that Bharata associates 
with sa-sita jvara, trembling of limbs, contraction of the jaw- 
bone, drying of the palate, and flowmgs out of the mouth and 
eyes. Sa-sita jvara, as Caraka notes (Cikitsa. 3. 17). is a 
vata jvara. It might be said that sa-sita jvara is accompani- 
ed with the flowing of tears. This is only possible Because 
sa-slta jvara Is a vataja vikara. 

Susruta looks at the question of asrupata from the 
standpoint of dhamani. He speaks of two dhamanis which 
carry tears (Sarlra. 9. A). It appears that Susruta was dis- 
cussing the question from the standpoint of the Tantras. But 
the primary contention remains unchanged ; for it is through 
the nadis and the dhamanis that vayu moves. The activity 
of the dhamanis carrying tears should then better be attribut- 
ed to vayu, which as Caraka says, is the source of all activi- 
ties (Sutra. 12, 8). 

Bharata's last sattvika-bhava, pralaya is again, the 
result of vata vyadhl. He says that srama, murcha, nada, 
nidra, abhighata and moha contribute to pralaya. Bharata 
seems. to have mixed up the contributory causes and attend- 
ant eflects. Srama, mada, nidra and abhighata are the contri- 
butory causes of pralaya, while murcha and moha are the 
attendant effects. It should be noted that the contributory 
causes of pralaya are also the causes, which whip up the 
vayu. and contribute to its unbalance. Murcha and moha have 
always boon looked upon- as the attendant' effects of vata 



Caraka In Clkltsa-sthanam. 28. 6 has spoken of how 
lamghana, plavana, and vyama, all different forms of srama 
(also Natya-sastra. Banaras ed. ch. 7. 47), whip up vayu. 
Caraka says further that abhlghata Is also the contributory 
cause of vayu (Clkltsa. 28. 6). It will be remembered that 
nldra has been called by Caraka, one of the three upastam- 
bhas (Sutra. 11. 14). It has already been noticed in Ch. II 
how sattvlka ahara contributes to the evolution of sattva, 
just as rajasa and tamasa ahara contribute to the evolution 
of rajas and tamas. Caraka speaks of brahma-carya along 
with nldra and ahara as the three upastambhas. So all the 
contributory causes of pral&ya, srama, nidra and abhlghata, 
excepting mada, have been found to aggravate vayu. 

When Bharata speaks of mada as contributing to pra- 
laya, he must have been thinking of sattvic pana. Caraka 
writes (Clkltsa. 24.26). 

^ra* flifa+timw =i ^wra^i n < l88 > 

It has to be remembered that If the drink be not of a 
sattvic nature, it might give rise to restlessness (Clkitsa. 24. 
27), and stupor (Clkltsa. 24. 28). The moha, murcha and 
nidra. attendant "upon pralaya, are thus not the result of 
tamasa pana, but the result of vayu vikara. In Clkltsa. 28. 
70, Caraka speaks of the presence of murcha, when pitta 
covers the prana vayu, or the udana vayu, or even the 
samanya vayu. In Sutra, 12. 9, Caraka speaks of how enraged 
vayu stupefies the senses (bhaya-soka-moha-dainyati-pralapan 
Janayati). 

Bharata was probably aware of Caraka's paens of praise 
of vayu in Sutra 12. 12. It will be remembered how Caraka 
speaks of vayu as mrityur-jamo niyanta prajapati-vaditlr- 
vlswakarma vlswarupa sarvaga sarva-tantranam vldhata 
bharanamaniir-vlbhur-vlsna-kranta lokanam vayureva bhaga- 
van I"' 1 Bharata . refers to the worship of vayu in the 
chapter on "Ranga-devata-pujanam (III. 28, 44. 54, Banaras 
ed.). But Ablimavagupta seems to have been unaware of this 
background of Bharata's analysis of sattvika-bhavas. This 
;* surprising, because Abhinava with, his usual acutcness, 
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notices how mind and body are intimately related - to each 
other, tatra manaso dehavrlttltvat samadhanam sattvam- 
upacaraddeha-atmakam. dehe hi manaso-samadhatvyam. 
(Abhinava-Bharati. vol. III. 151). Again, Abhinava speaks 
of how aesthetic perception spreads out from the conscious- 
ness, and comprehends the whole structure of the physical 
body. This is what he calls sattva. He is careful to hot 
that perspiration and shivering, though these are of the 
physical body, are nevertheless manifestations of the inmost 
mind. (Ibid. p. 152). • ' . 

Abhinavagupta in p. 152 further notes the peculiar 
nature of sattvika bhavas. He writes, kim cete dehavikara 
prajatnena nirvartya iti (sakslna itl) jaduccyata tasmlnnatya- 
sya samsara nama tadasti yat-prajatmena nirvartya iti satt- 
vika-advaitam kim ca vlbhava-anubhava-vyabhichari-vyatirik- 
tamapi jadyatro-payogi tad-vrlthaiva prati-jnatam tat-samyo- 
gatrasa-jilshpattiriti, gita-stodya-rangadivalenedam vyavas- 
thltam natye upayoga. <'*°! Abhinavagupta admits that the 
excellence of sattvika bhavas depends. on certain physiologi- 
cal manifestations. In p. 153, he says once again, citta-vrittl- 
rupam jat-sattvam tad-bhu-kaya-samkranta-prana-deha-dhar- 
mata-vasat bhavadapl bhavadhyaye rasadhyaye ca vitatya 
niroopltamiti. This is an echo of Bharata's dehatmakam 
bhavet-sattvam sattvadbhava samuthita (G.O.S. III. 22. 6). 
All these distinctly echo ' Caraka's Sarira-sthanam. 4. 16. 
where Caraka writes, sariram hi sattvam-anuvidhyeeyate 
sattvamca sariram. 



The sattvika bhavas might be analysed from another 
standpoint. It would prove conclusively the degree and 
range of Bharata's Indebtedness to the speculations of 
Caraka, and Susruta. This is from the standpoint of the 
attendant psychical effects of each of the sattvika bhavas. 
It should be remembered that Bharata in Ch. 7 slokas 94-90 
(Banaras cd.), associates certain psychical manifestations 
with each of these sattvika bhavas. Some of these manifes- 
tations are common to all eight sattvika bhavas. while certain 
others are peculiar to each particular bhava. But what Is 



to be noted in the following analysis, is that all these psychi- 
cal manifestations, peculiar to a particular bhava, are the 
result of vayu vikara. Caraka says again and again that 
both body and mind can be the seat of diseases ; and the 
tradition goes that Patanjali wrote the Yoga-sutra to cure 
the diseases' of the mind, as he wrote the Caraka-samhita 
to cure the unbalance of the body (See Ch. VI). The point 
which has got to be emphasized at this stage is that all these 
sattvlka bhavas are accompanied with certain mental dispo- 
sitions. 

Bharata in Ch. 7. si. 94 (Banaras ed.) associates the 
following psychical dispositions with sweda. These are 
krodha and bhaya, while srama, roga and vyayama appear 
to be the contributory causes of sweda. Caraka in Sutra- 
sthanam. 14. 29 enumerates krodha, bhaya and vyayama 
among the ten nir-agni sweda. In Ch. 7. si. 95, Bharata 
associates harsa, bhaya, roga, vismaya, visada, mada and 
rosa with the sattvika-bhava, stambha. Of these seven addi- 
tional bhavas, noted by Bharata, bhaya it common to both 
sweda and stambha : and rosa in stambha is very close to 
krodha in sweda. It should be noted that Caraka in Sutra- 
sthanam. 12. 9. in discussing the symptoms of unbalanced 
vayu, refers to bhaya, soka, moha and dalnya as attendant 
effects. It has already been noticed that Caraka speaks of 
both bhaya and krodha as. niragni sweda. (Sutra. 14. 29). 
Bhaya and krodha by exciting the vayu, bring about all the 
symptoms of vata vikara, and are themselves the result of 
them. 

Speaking of stambha in Ch. 7 si. 95 (Banaras ed.), 
Bharata says further that it may result also from vismaya, 
visada and mada, not to speak of roga. which has already 
been discussed by Caraka as a vata vyadhi In Cikltsa- 
sthanam. 28. 6. Caraka looks at visada as the result of vayu 
vikara (Sutra. 12. 9). By vismaya and mada, Bharata practi- 
cally means the same thing, which Caraka describes as 
harsotsahaur-joni (Sutra. 12. 8). All these indicate how 
Bharata in singling out the particular effects of cacn 
sattvika-bhava, was only selecting one or more symptoms, 
associated with vata vikara. 

Bharata associates these physiological manifestations of 
slta, bhaya, harsa, rosa. sparsa and jvara with the sattvlka 
bhava, kampa or vepathu. The following analysis will show 
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how all these physiological manifestations show a predomi- 
nance of vata. It shall be noticed In the analysis of the 
vyabhicharlbhava, Jvara in Chi VIII how sa-'sita jvara' is a 
vata-Jvara, showing thereby the predominance of vayu in 
the physiological manifestation of sita. Caraka associates 
bhaya and harsa again with vata vikara. (Sutra*! 12. 9). 

Rosa, sparsa and Jvara are similarly the result of an 
unbalance of vata. In Jvara-nidanam (Nidana. I. 12), Caraka 
speaks of catlta and mathita as Indicative of vata vikara. 
Sparsa is universally associated with vayu. Bharata's refer- 
,enxe to jvara in connection with the sattvika bhava, kampa 
might show his awareness that with old age, there is a pro- 
gressive dominance of vayu. All these indicate how thorough- 
ly Bharata must have been aware of the different manifesta- 
tions of vayu. In Sutra. 17. 31, Caraka writes that with the 
loss of pitta and slesma, the enraged vayu shakes the patient. 
The attendant effects of the. fourth sattvika bhava are 
again all of them, the results of vata vikara. These are, as 
Bharata says, in Ch. 7. 96b (Banaras ed.), soka, animesa- 
preksana, sita and rt>ga. Soka, as already noticed, is the 
result of a vayu vikara (Caraka — Cikitsa-sthanam. 28. 6). Sita " 
and roga are again the result of vata vikara. Animesa-prek- 
sana is, strictly speaking, not a mental state ; it might result 
from the vayu being enraged, taking away the mobility of 
the senses. (Sutra. 12. 9). 

The first four sattvika bhavas and their attendant 
effects, must have indicated the wide range of Bharata's 
indebtedness to the Ayurveda and the natural sciences. The 
last four sattvika bhavas are as much indebted to Caraka and 
Susruta as the ones, just discussed. The fifth sattvika-bhava, 
valvarnya is associated with the following characteristics 
and features. These features are all the result of vayu vikara. ' 
.The characteristic features of valvarnya are according to 
Bharata, sita, krodha, bhaya, srama, roga, klama and tapa 
(Banaras ed. 7. 97a). Out of these, sita has been already 
discussed under kampa or vepathu ; krodha under sweda ; 
bhaya also under sweda, stambha and kampa : srama under 
sweda ; roga under sweda. stambha and asru. These alone 
should have been conclusive in proving the great dominance 
of vayu m valvarnya. Klama which Bharata associates with 
valvarnya, and tapa (the last feature of valvarnya, enumerat- 
ed by Bharata), are again typically the work of vayu. Caraka 



In Sutra-sthanarn. 12. 9, writes, kupitastu khalu sarire sari 

ram nanavidheyair-vikarai-rupatapati sarve-indriyan 

yau-pahantl. <"') * 

Vaivarnya might once again be looked at from the 
standpoint of the Tantras. The Tantras speak of the anahata 
cakra, situated in the region of the heart, and which is the 
seat of prana vayu. This represents, according to the Sat- 
cakra-nitroopanam, the centre of respiration and circulation. 
Vivaraata results from the slowlng-down of the stream of 
blood ; and the prana vayu, which controis the circulation of 
blood, when deranged, brings about vivarnata. The prana 
vayu, seated in the anahata cakra, is thus responsible for this 
vivarnata. So from both the Ayurvedic and the Tantnc 
points of view, vivarnata is found to be the result of a 
derangement of vayu. 

The sixth sattvika-bhava, romanca has been discussed 
by Bharata in Ch. 7. 97b (Banaras ed.). It is characterised, 
as Bharata says, by sparsa, bhaya, sita and harsa, as also by 
krodha and roga. Bharata's enumeration of the characteris- 
tic features of romanca is not haphazard. He is extremely 
careful in singling out the special features of vata vikara, 
and associates these with romanca. In the discussion of 
kampa, it has already been noticed how sparsa is the charac- 
teristic feature of vayu, Bhaya is a typical case of vata 
vikara, and has been discussed under sweda, stambha, kampa 
and vaivarna. Sita, again, is the result of vata jvara. It has 
been discussed as a vata vikara under kampa, asru and vai- 
varnya. Harsa again, Is a typical symptom of vata vikara. It 
has teen noticed how it accompanies the sattvika-bhavas, 
stambha and kampa. Bharata's reference to krodha as going 
with romanca, shows that he was fully aware that krodha is 
the result of vayu-vikara. Bharata discusses krodha with 
reference to sweda and vaivarnya, which arc typical casus 
of vayu vlkaras. There is no need to emphasize that rogas, 
giving rise to romanca, are all cases of vata vikaras (Caraka. 
NIdana-sthanam. I. 12). 

The sattvika bhava, swara-bheda or swara-sada is once 
again, the result of vala vikara. All the attendant effects and 
symptoms of swara bheda are to be traced in Caraka and 
Susruta's analysis of vata vyadhl. These attendant symptoms 
of swara-bheda are according to Bharata, bhaya. harsa. 



krodha, jvara, roga and mada. All these are the result of 
the derangement of vata. Bhaya and harsa are present, 
when vayu is unbalanced (Caraka. Sutra-sthanam. 12. 9). 
Krodha has been noticed under the discussion ot sweda ; it 
has been found in Caraka, Sutra-sthanam. 14. 7, how krodha 
is the result ot an excess of vata. 

There is nothing new in Bharata's associating with 
swara-sada such other symptoms, as jvara, roga and mada. 
All these are the results of vata vikara. The jvara which 
Bharata has in mind is a sa-slta or vataja jvara. The assump- 
tion that the sattvika bhava, swara-sada is the result of a 
vata vikara, does not rest only on an analysis of the similar 
attendant effects. It has been noticed how Caraka associates 
swara-bheda with vata vikara (Cikitsa-sthanam. 28. 30). The 
precise nature of this derangement has been more elaborate- 
ly discussed by Caraka in Cikitsa-sthanam. 28. 70. It should 
be remembered that udana vayu, seated in the anahata cakra, 
Is responsible for speech (Sat-cakra-'Niroopanam. 26-27). 
Caraka in exact agreement with this position, holds that 
swara-bheda results from a derangement of udana vayu. At 
this moment, the udana vayu has been covered by slesma 
(Cikitsa-sthanam. 28. 70). 

■There is no need to emphasize that mada also leads to 
swara-bheda. Among the many effects, produced by mada, 
swara-sada is quite noticeable. Bharata's discussion of the 
vyabhlcharibhava, mada Is deeply Influenced by both Caraka 
and Susruta (vide Ch. VIII). The mada which leads to 
swara-sada, Is the first of the three types of drink, e.g. satt- 
vika pana. (Vide Caraka— Cikltsa. 24. 26). Caraka in Clkitsa. 
24. 22, notes how wine of the suitable kind, when drunk, 
will make one delighted, strong and powerful ; it will provide 
nourishment and cure diseases ; it will stimulate appetite, 
and cleanse the heart, and improve the voice and complexion. 
It takes away fear and the sense of exhaustion. In Cikltsa. 
24. 26, Caraka says further that the drink which brings 
delight and prlti is of a sattvic nature, meaning thereby it 
stimulates sattva. 

The last sattvika bhava, pralaya equally shows the very 
great dominance of vayu. Bharata associates srama, murcha, 
mada, nldra. abhlghata and moha with pralaya. All these 
are the results of vata vikara. Srama or the feeling of 
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exhaustion, proceeding from a derangement of vayu, has 
already been discussed under sweda and vaivarnya. ft has 
to be remembered that Caraka in Cikitsa-sthanam. 28. 6, 
admits that srama gives rise to the derangement of vayu, 

Murcha, the second feature of pralaya, Is essentially a 
vata vlkara. Caraka repeatedly says that murcha results 
when the vayus are smothered by pitta. In Cikitsa-sthanam. 
28. 70, Caraka refers to murcha when the prana vayu Is 
covered by pitta. Once again, there might be murcha if the 
udana vayu be smothered by pitta. Thirdly, murcha results 
when the pitta covers the samana vayu. The sattvlka bhavas 
being the result of the activities of the udana vayu (Ch. VII. 
Sec. I), it is to be 'remembered that pralaya with murcha, 
results when the udana vayu has been smothered by pitta. 

The last four symptoms of pralaya, mada, nidra, abhi- 
bhata and moha are also the result of vayu vikara. Mada 
has already been discussed as a vata vyadhi symptom in the 
analyses of stambha and swara-bheda. In Cikitsa-sthanam. 
24. 22, Caraka says that sattvlka pana of mada will bring 
about pralaya or forgelfulness. Caraka says that mada by 
.stimulating the antidotes of diseases, makes the mind pleasant, 
lovable and whets the sense of enjoyment. All these show 
that in all such activities, the wine stimulates t6e sattvika 
qualities of man. 

Sleep which Bharata associates with the sattvlka bhava, 
pralaya, is not ordinary sleep. Nidra in this sense, is not 
simply to be oblivious of, and unmindful of everything. In 
that case, It would not be sattvika, but essentially tamasic. 
Caraka In Sutra-sthanam. 21. 32, has discussed the different 
kinds of sleep, the difference arising out of the difference In 
the determining cause. He writes In Sutra-sthanam 21. 30, 
if for any reason, there be sleeplessness or Insomnia, proper 
diet and bath, things which are pleasant to the mind, fragrant 
scent, sweet sound will help restore the sleep. The things 
which Caraka prescribes for the restoration of sleep In Sutra- 
sthanam. 21. 30, being all of a sattvika nature. It shows that 
pralaya must have a predominance of vayu. 

The next symptom, associated with pralaya by Bharata. 
is once again, the result of vata vlkara. This is, as Bharata 
says, abhlghata. Abhighata has the same predominance of 
vayu, as the other symptoms of pralaya already discussed. 



In Nldana-sthanam. 4. 9, Caraka says that abhlghata, udbcga, 
soka and vyayama bring about the disease, vataja meha. In 
Clkltsa-sthanam. 3. 67, Caraka again writes, that fever 
resulting from hitting with sticks and stones, or cutting with 
weapons, or any disease brought about by similar wounds, are 
known as abhlghataja jvara. Abhighataja Jvara, as Caraka 
insists, Is always the result of enraged vayu, working on 
blood, which has been poisoned In the process (Clkltsa. 3. 67). 
All these Indicate how deeply Bharata must have been cons- 
cious of the medicinal speculations of Susruta and Caraka. 

Moha which Bharata, associates with pralaya. might be 
either kamaja or sokaja. It may be even bhayaja moha. 
Pralaya might result from all three sources, kama, soka or 
bhaya. It will be remembered that Caraka In Clkltsa- 
sfhanam. 3. 68, speaks of these three as the exciting cause 
of vayu. Caraka writes, kama-soka-bhayad-vayu. So pralaya 
arising out of abhlghata, shows the same characteristic traits 
of vata vikara. 

It should be noted that moha has been referred to by 
Caraka, Sutra. 12. 9, as a symptom of deranged vayu, All 
these indicate the very great importance of studying the 
sattvika bhavas of Bharata side by side with Caraka. and 
SusrutaVanalyses of vayu vlkaras. The present discussion- 
of sattvika bhavas might be appropriately concluded with a 
reference to the high praise of vayu In Caraka, and sattva 
as the soul of aesthetic enjoyment In Abhlnava-Bharatt. vol. 
I. p. 279. Caraka writes in Sutra. 12. 10, dharance-dharanam 
jvalano-Jvalanam aditya-chandra-nalcsatra-graha-gananam 
santana-gati-vldhanam, sritisca meghanam apamca vlsarga 
pravartanam srotasam .... vljabhi-samskara; sasyabhivar- 

dhanam avalkarika-vlkarasceti. <"•> Again In Sutra. 

12. 12, Caraka sings in praise of vayu. Sukhasukhayor- 
_ vidhata mrityur-janmo-niyanta prajapatiradltir-viswakarma 
vlswarupa sarvaga sarvatantranam vidhata bhavanamanur- 
vibhur-visnu, kranta lokanam vayurcva bhagavan. <""> Abhl- 
navagupta in almost similar strain, writes of this state of 
aesthetic enjoyment, vistara-vikasa-Iaksanena sattvodreka- 
prakasanandamaya-nija-samvid-visranti-vllaks'anena para- 
brahmaswadavidhena bhogena param bhujj'yata iti ("'> (vol. 
I. p. 279). It has already been seen In Ch. V and shall be 
seen in a clearer light in Ch. XI, how there 1s a. reflection 
of the aprakrlta visuddha sattva, on the purified sattva 
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of the reader or the spectator, making possible 
aesthetic enjoyment. In the discussion of sattvika bhavas, 
a somewhat similar position is maintainable. The sattvika 
vikaras, arising out of an evocation of Rasa, are reflected 
in the vataja nature of a man. This is in accordance with 
the best tradition of Indian thought, which saw no great 
difference between nania and rupa, between sattva and sarira. 
between body and soul. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Bharata's vyabhicharibhavas and their background In the 
physiology and pathology of Indian Ayurveda. 

In discussing the relation or the sattvlka-bhavas to the 
pre-domlnance ot vayu In the system, the awareness of the 
problem of Body-Mind among the ancient Hindus has been 
strongly emphasized. The different approaches to this 
"central problem of philosophy" have been summarised at 
the beginning of Chapter III. Modern science has brilliantly 
upheld the truth in the early speculations on Rasa. The 
study of human behaviour has for long been dominated by 
two opposite dogmas. The first, commonly called mechanism, 
has sought to account for all behaviour In terms of the quasi- 
automatic activities of the central nervous system. Its units 
have been the tropism, the reflex, and more recently, the 
conditioned reflex.* 1 The second, commonly called vitalism,, 
has sought to explain behaviour in terms of non-material 
principles, commonly equated "With life or mind. This dicho- 
tomy has obviously sprung from the traditional dualism of 
mind and matter, and betrays all the gloomier tlntsi of the 
Cartesian picture.*' 1 

The history of physiology shows how activities ascribed 
to "vital forces" by one generation have been resolved Into 

what similar trend may be noticed : Activities ascribed to 
"mental forces" by one generation are-interpreted In terms 
of neural mechanisms by its successor. Although this does 
not necessarily mean that mental processes can be Identified 
with brain processes, it does suggest that many aspects of 
behaviour formerly attributed to mind may now be more 
profitably viewed as the outcome of nervous Integration. At 
all events, a body of knowledge is steadily being assembled 
which relates the facts of behaviour to the nervous and 
glandular activities of the body. 

Behaviourism and its Important bearing on the question 
of vyabhicharlbhava as essentially dependent on bodily - 



i Pavlov's Lectures on Condllloned Reflexes 
1 vide Introduction and Ch. HI. 



stimulus, cannot be discussed here at any length.* 3 The word 
"behaviour" is used to mean anything that the body does, 
whether external and therefore visible, as when at sight of a 
ghost the hair stands on end, or Internal and unseen, as when 
under the Influence of the same stimulus, the adrenal gland 
secretes fluid. The behaviourist asks, "Given an object or 
situation, what will the individual do when confronted with 
it ?" or vice versa, "when an individual behaves in a certain 
manner, what is the object or situation which caused him so 
to behave ?" 

The intimate relationship between body and mind, 
which is the subject of detailed analysis in Behaviourism, has 
been brilliantly upheld by recent work on glandular secre- 
tions and their importance in the emotional life of the indivi- 
dual. Professor Cannon, by a number of ingenious and well- 
controlled experiments, has shown that in fear and anger, a 
most complicated series of bodily changes occurs. The first 
nervous impulses from the brain, which has been the Instru- 
ment for perceiving the dangerous situation, speed out to 
the heart, the lungs, and the adrenal gland, causing a rapid 
and more powerful heart-beat, quickening breathing, and 
causing a discharge of adrenalin. 

So remarkable is this chemical that it produces in 
various parts of the body different changes all directed to 
the same end — increasing the strength and invulnerability 
of the animal. It rapidly splits up the animal starch in the 
liver, and puts at the disposal of the blood an immediate 
supply of sugar, to be burned up in muscular exertions. It 
stops at once live churning movements of stomach and intes- 
tines, so that digestion ceases and the blood supply can be 
diverted to the big muscles required in fight or flight. It 
increases the coagulability of the blood, so that clots form 
readily over any wounds that may arise. It contracts the 
small capillaries of the skin, sending the blood inward, 
making the face pale, and producing a cold sweat. All these, 
by the way, have been enumerated by Bharata, as vyabhl- 
charibhava,. The adrenal gland is, therefore, par excellence, 
the emergency gland, and has done much to aid the survival 
of man in a hostile environment. 

If the fighting instinct of man be associated with 
adrenalin secretions, the expression of fear is associated with 

si. B Watson's Behaviourism, and G. F. Stout's Mind and Hatter may be 
consulted for a detailed discussion of the subject 



the secretions of thyroid glands. Many cases of swollen and 
over-stimulated thyroid gland, together with those staring 
and protruding eyes, which result from excess of thyroid, 
were found among people, subjected to terrifying situations. 
The philosopher has speculated entertainingly but also 
inconclusively for many centuries on the relation of mind and 
body, but now the scientist Is revealing upexpectcd wonders 
in that relationship. Flesh is more spiritual, and thought 
and emotion more physical than we had supposed. The 
chemistry of the cell is at once the chemistry of the soul. 
Mind and body are but different attributes of a single sub- 
stance, which down to the smallest atom, presumably has 
both mental and physical properties. It is through the duct- 
less glands-chiefly that body can affect mind and mind body. 
Most of the miraculous cures through suggestion, faith and 
hypnotism are cures which first cause an Immense and power- 
ful change of mood. This acts appropriately upon the duct- 
less glands, and gradually brings about far-reaching changes 
In the bodily organs.*' The brilliant anticipations of the 
father of Indian Poetics, Bharata, that mental moods are 
inalienably associated with bodily states, have been found 
to be true by modern physiology and psychology. 

In 1954, the present writer was the first to point out ' 
that Bharata's vyabhicharibhavas were, all of them, taken 
over from the Indian Ayurveda (Indian Historical Quarter- 
ly, vol. XX. No. 1, March, 1954). It has been noticed In 
that article, "Susruta, Caraka and Bharata", how complete 
passages and entire slokas with very little change from 
Caraka and Susruta, have been Incorporated in the body of 
the Natya-sastra, sometimes with acknowledgement, but 
often without any. It has been pointed out towards the end 
of Ch. VI, that the existing evidences raise the very strong 
presumption that Bharata was deeply indebted to Patanjala- 
Caraka. It has to be remembered that by vyabhicharibhavas 
Bharata means certain attendant physiological and patholo- 
gical changes which come over the audience or the spectator, 
at the moment of Rasa-realisation. The extensive borrow- 
ings by Bharata in his treatment of vyabhicharibhavas, 
clearly Indicate what must have been the literary and philo- 
sophical background of the Natya-sastra. 

In his discussion of vyabhicharibhavas, Bharata has 
freely drawn upon both the Yoga-sutra and the Caraka- 
samhlta. It will be remembered how repeatedly Bharata 



refers to such typically Patanjala concepts as sruti, srariti, 
sadacara among the Natya-devas (See Ch. VI). It may be 
pointed out further that at least three vyabhicharibhavas 
have been taken over from the Yoga-sutra, and possibly a 
fourth. The first vyabhlcharlbhava discussed by Bharata, is 
nirveda. A great controversy has raged over the admissibi- 
lity of nirveda as the sthayln of Santa (Sec Dr. Eaghavan's 
Number of Rasas— sec. tv. Adyar). The able advocacy of 
Dr. Raghavan, championing the claims of Nirveda as the 
sthayln of Santa, has got to he remembered in this connec- 
tion. It should be noted that Bharata in describing nirveda, 
writes, tatra nirveda nama daridra-vyadhyvamanana-adhlk- 
sepa-akrusta-krodha-tadana-Istajanaviyoga - tattvajnanadibhir 
vibhavai utpadyate (G.O.S. vol. I. p. 357). Bharata here 
gives many causes which produce nirveda. One of these 
varieties of nirveda, which Bharata has in mind, is that one 
born of Tattva-jnana. It Is nirveda for all wordly and 
mundane things. Sarngadeva in Sangita-ratnakara also 
refers to the nirveda, which is born of Tattvajnana as the 
permanent sthayln of Santa. Abhinavagupta while expound- 
ing the case of nirveda, writes, tattva-Jnanagasca nirveda 
sthayyantaropamardaka. Bhava-vaicitrya-sahisnubhya ratya- 
dlbhya ya parama sthayi-seela sa eva hi sthayyantaranam- 
upamardaka (G.O.S. vol. I. p. 334). 

It should be noted that Bharata twice refers to tattva- 
jnana as the vlbhava of Santa (G.O.S. vol. I. p. 333, 357). 
In p. 333, Bharata further refers to vairagya as the appro- 
priate vibhava of Santa. In his search for the vibhava of 
Santa, Bharata goes back to Patanjala. Tattva-jnana, as the 
Vyasa-bhasya writes, is one of the six gunas, seated In the 
buddhi. (Sadhana-pada. 18). Though these six faculties 
discussed here, are all of the buddhi, these are attributed 
to purusa. 

Bharata's reference to vSlragya -as the vibhava of Santa 
further points to the extensive range of his indebtedness to 
the Patanjala system. It should be remembered that Bharata 
speaks of both tattva-jnana and vairagya as the vlbhavas of 
Santa. He has already spoken of sraddha as one of the 
ranga-devatas (Banaras ed. Ch. III. si. 25). There Is no 
great diflerence between vairagya and sraddha. one being 
just the observe side of the other. Vairagya or desireless- 
ness Is only theTiegatlve aspect of sraddha or faith, the Arm 
conviction of the yogi In the course that he adopts. For by 



it, the mind is restrained from the objects of sense, with an 
aversion or dislike towards the objects of sensual pleasures 
and worldly desires ; this aversion towards wordly joys Is 
only the other aspect of the faith of the mind and the calm- 
ness of its currents (the citta-samprasada) towards the right 
knowledge and absolute freedom. So it Is said that the 
vairagya Is the effect of sraddha and its product, upaya- 
karyataya vairagyasya. I. 20 (Vijnana-bhikshu). In order to 
malce a person suitable for yoga, vairagya represents the 
cessation of the mind from the objects of sense, and the 
so-called pleasures, and sraddha means the positive faith of 
the mind in the path of yoga that it adopts, its right aspira- 
tion of attaining the highest goal of absolute freedom, and 
the fullest conviction of doubtlessness and calmness in it. 

In its negative aspect, vairagya is of two kinds, Apara 
and Para. The Apara one is that of a mind free from attach- 
ment to perceptible enjoyments, such as women, foods, 
drinks and powers, and having no thirst for scriptural enjoy- 
ables, such as heaven. The attainment of the states of videha 
and the prakritl-laya has, when it comes into contact with 
such divine and worldly objects, a consciousness of its own, 
due to an understanding of the defects of those objects 
brought about by miraculous powers. This consciousness of 
power is the same as the consciousness of indifference to 
their enjoyment, and Is devoid of all desirable and undesi- 
rable objects as such. This vairagya may be said to have 
four stages (1) Yatamana — in which the sensual objects are 
discovered to be defective and the mind recoils from it, 
(2) Vyatireka— In which the senses to be conquered are taken 
note of, (3) Ekendriya— In which attachment towards inter- 
nal pleasures, and aversion towards external pains, being 
removed, the mind sets before itself the task of removing 
the attachment and aversion towards mental passions for 
getting honour or avoiding dishonour, etc.,- (4) the fourth 
and the last stage of Vairagya, called vasikar is that in 
which the mind has perceived the futility of all attractions 
for external objects of sense, and the scriptural objects of 
desire, and having suppressed them altogether, the mind 
does not feel attached, even if it any how comes In connec- 
tion with them. 

With the consummation of the last stage of Apara 
vairagya. comes the Pure vairagya, which Is identical with 
the rlsa ot the final prajna, leading to absolute independence 



This Vairagya, Sraddha and the Abhyasa represent the 
unaflllcted states (akllsta-vrlttl), which suppress gradually 
the kllsta or the afflicted mental states. These lead the yogi 
from one stage to another and thus he proceeds higher and 
higher until the final state Is arrived. 

As vairagya advances, sraddha also advances ; from 
sraddha comes vlrya. or the power or concentration (dharana), 
and from it again, springs smritl or continuity of one object 
of thought, and from It comes samadhl or cognitive and ultra- 
cognitive trance, after which follows prajna and the final 
release. Thus by the inclusion of Sraddha within Vairagya, 
its effect and the other products of Sraddha with Abhyasa, 
It is found that the Abhyasa and Vairagya are the two internal 
means for achieving the final goal of the yogi, the supreme 
suppression and extinction of all states of consciousness, of 
all aQictions and the Avidya— the last state of supreme 
knowledge or Prajna. 

Bharata's repeated references to vairagya, sraddha and 
smriti, clearly point to Patanjala speculations as the philo- 
sophical background of the Natya-sastra. It Is highly signi- 
ficant that Bharata should have referred to vairagya in con- 
nection with Santa. It has already been noticed In Ch. VI, 
how Abhlnavagupta refers to Bhujanga-vibhu in Abhinava- 
Bharati. vol. I. p. 335, when speaking of Tattva-Jnana as 
the, sthayin of Santa. But nirveda is not the only vyabhl- 
charibhava, where Bharata has been directly influenced by 
Patanjala speculations. Other vyabhicharibhavas which 
seem to have been directly influenced by the Yoga-sutra, 
are dhritl, smriti, mat! and moha. 

Bharata describes dhritl as follows, 

35TjcTCn%S3S3T $& flfe I 
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(Banaras ed. VH. 56-7) 
In Yoga-sutra, Sadhana-pada. 18, the Vyasa-bhasya explains 
how grahana, dharana, uha, apoha, tattva-Jnana and abhini- 
vesa are all of the buddhi, but nevertheless, these are attri- 
buted to the purusa. By grahana, the Vyasa-bhasya means 
cognition or knowledge. Grahana is obviously confined to 



the vibhava stage (Sec Ch. II). But in dharana or dhrlti, 
there is a stabilisation of the bhaya, arising out of the ahara 
of the vibhava stage. Grahana is followed by dharana, as 
dharana is followed by una or remembrance of the dhrita 
object. Uha is followed by apoha, tattva-jnana and abhinl- 
vesa. Bharata's statement that dhrlti Is enjoyment of every- 
thing brought in by the senses, clearly echoes the Patanjala 
standpoint that grahana is followed by dharana, leading by 
gradual stages to tattva-jnana, which is also the end of Rasa 
enjoyment. 

Bharata's citation of dhrlti speaks of his deep sense of 
indebtedness to the Patanjala .system. Smrlti also Indicates 
Bharata's very great indebtedness to the Yoga-sutra. In 
Samadhi-pada. 20, Patanjali writes, sraddha-vlrya-smrlti- 
samadhl-prajna-purvaka itaresam. The ,yyasa-bhasya writes 
that smriti arises, when virya is' present. With the presence 
of smriti, the cltta becomes tranquil ; with the trahquilllsa- 
tlon of prajna, there arises viveka so that the real nature 
of things may become known. From the foregoing analysis 
of the Vyasa-bhasya, the great importance of smriti in tran- 
quillislng the citta might at once be appreciated. It might 
be of Interest to note further that Bharata clearly recognises 
that in Rasa-realisation there is the tranquilllsation of the 
citta (Banaras ed. p. 95). 

But there seems to be a deeper reason in Bharata's 
recognition of smriti, and his Indebtedness to Patanjala 
speculations seems clearly manifest. It will he remembered 
that Bharata thrice refers to smriti in I. 117, III. 5, III. 89 
(Banaras ed.). Patanjala means by smriti, remembrance of 
the contemplated object again and again, and also the feel- 
ing or the sense that the object is being contemplated or will 
be contemplated. This is known as smrltl-sadhana. When 
this sadhana is completed, then there Is a stay in smriti 
(smrityupasthana), the mind becomes perfectly ' calm and 
controlled. Smriti Is the only means of gaining the state of 
steadfastness or ekagra-bhuml. 

Iswara and the tattvas being objects of contemplation, 
smriti becomes of great Importance. The smriti about Iswara 
takes the following form. At first, there is the effort to 
remember the relation between Pranaba and Iswara as vacaka 
and vacya. When this Pranaba Is uttered, the idea of God, 
without any distraction, will be present berore the mind ; 
and the smriti of vacya-vacaka will become steadfast. When 



this is accomplished, such a God is contemplated to be 
stationed in the hrdayakasa (See Ch. II) ; the muttering of 
the vacaka word and Its remembrance, and the fact that it is 
being remembered and will be remembered, will be always 
mi the memory. So the bhuta-tatlva, tanmatra-tattva, 
Indrlya-tattva, ahamkara-tattva and buddhl-tattva, in turn, 
become the subject of smritl. as they are brought before 
b.c citta. Viveka-smriti is smritl par excellence. 

When the citta is placed before as an object of vision, 
md there is the firm determination that no samkalpa should 
:ome to the citta, but that it should always be the detached 
;pectator or drastir-swarupa, then the highest aim of smriti 
s reached. This smritl leads to the attainment of cltta- 
'rasada or sattva-suddhi. It is easy to see why Bharata 
should have attached such a great importance to smriti 
Jocause sattva-suddhi leading to saumanassa Is the corner- 
tone of Bharata's Rasa-speculations (See Chs. IV and V). 

In the stabilisation of smriti, the bhava which rises in 
he citta has to be constantly perceived ; a!! stray thoughts 
houlcTbe ruled out, and the steadfast or unshaken bhava 
hould be brought before the smriti. This Is the '-way of 
ittalning real purification of the sattva. When smriti 
iccomcs dominant, then there is no self-forgetfulness. This 
s the samprajnagata yoga, when there Is samadhl in the 
mriti of the atman. 

If the acceptance of nirveda, dhriti and smritl by 
Bharata shows his affiliation to Patanjala Yoga-sutra, it is 
rven more so in his enumeration of mati. Bharata speaks of 
natt as follows, matlrnama nana-sastrartha-clntauha- 
.pohadibhir-vlbhavair-utpadyate (Banaras ed. p. 93) t'"> It 
hould have been noticed that Bharata uses here the termi- 
lology of the Yoga-sutra. Out of the six principal functions 
if activities of the citta (Yoga-bhasya, 2, 18), Bharata has 
Iready discussed grahana and dharana. Uha and apoha, or 
epresentatlve ideation and selective determination are possi- 
ile only after grahana and dharana. This representative 
deation and selective determination will lead to tattva-Jnana 
ir conception. Firm decision and determination in such a 
onceptlon, is known as abhlnfvesa. 

A careful study of Bharata's analysis of mati would 
eveal that Bharata speaks of mati as arising out of the 
emoval or cchedana of doubts or samasya. The methods by 
nhich such removal might be effected have already been 



discussed by him when he spoke of uha and apoha ; and these 
are borrowed from the Yoga-sutra. By speaking or matl as 
associated with the cchedana of samsaya, Bharata has clearly 
identified himself with the Patanjala position. In Yoga-sutra. 
I. 30, Pa^anjall speaks of samsaya as one of the impedi- 
ments to the attainment of Yoga. The removal of samsaya 
is as much a necessity for the yogin as also for the apprecla- 
tor of art. 

Bharata is similarly influenced by Patanjala in his 
analysis of vitarka. He speaks of vitarka as arising out of 
doubts and contemplatlvcness. sandeha-viraarsa-pratyayadi- 
bhlr-vibhaval-rudpadyate (Banaras ed. p. 95). In the Yoga- 
sutra. I. 33-34. Patanjall describes how vitarka has to be 
mastered before there can be any samadhl. In I. 33, the 
Yoga sutra has "vltarka-bandhanc prati-paksa-bhavanam." 
This vitarka might assume any one of these ten forms, himsn. 
anrita, steya, abrahamcarya, panigraha, asauca, asantosh, a- 
tltiksa, vritha-vakya and aneeswara-bhavana. When all 
these different forms of vitarka. have been mastered, Rasa- 
realisation becomes possible. 

It might be of interest to note that Bharata associates 
vicarana with vitarka. (Banaras cd. p. 95). This might have 
been influenced by Abhldhamma speculations. In the analv- 
sis of -Rupavacara Kusala citta (Abhldhamma Philosophy- 
Kasyapa. Bk. I. Ch. I. Sec. 19). five psychic factors arc 
found to be present very prominently at the first stage of 
Jhana. These are (1) Vltakka. (2) Vicara, (3) Pitl, (4) Sukha 
and (5) Ekaggata. By Vitakka, the Abhldhamma philosophy 
.means the application of the mind to the object of medita- 
tion. This is followed by vicara, which sustains the mind 
on the object contemplated. Bharata also holds that vitarka 
is always associated with vicara. 

These five vyabhicharibhavas, nirveda, dhrltl, smrltl, 
mat! and vitarka seem to have been directly inlluenced by 
the Yoga-sutra. The other vyabhicharibhavas are deeply 
indebted to Caraka-Samhita. 



II 

Caraka in Sutra-sthanam. 11. 24 and 20. 2, analyses 
the different causes of disease. In Sutra-sthanam. 11. 24, 
Caraka writes, trayo roga iti nlja-agantumanasa. tatra nija 



sarira-dosa samuthya. Agantur-bhuta-vlsa-vayuragni-sampra- 
haradi-samuthya. Manasa punarlstasya-labhallalabhacchanis- 
tasyopa-jayate.C") Mm. Gangadhara commenting on this, 
writes, atha krama-praptam trayo roga iti nijagantu-manasa. 
Nljasyayam nlja sarira-dosa-samuthya. Sariradosa-vata 
pitta-kapha-valsamyam tat-kritanca Jvaradir-nija. Agantu-riti 
bhutadi-samuthya. Bhuta devagrahadaya' visam sthavaram 
jangamanca tathopavlsamca. Vayu samudro visa-justadisca 
dusta-vayu. Agni Jauklkagni. Samprahara sastrasam, adina 
danda-mustyadlkam.( ,M ) These are, according to Caraka, then 
the determining causes of diseases, though these causes 
spring from outside, and are all foreign to the system. 

In Sutra. 20. 1-5, Caraka discusses once again the 
aetiology of diseases. There are he says, four kinds of 
diseases, arising out of vata, pitta, slesma and agantu causes. 
The prakrltls of diseases are thus determined by either inter- 
nal physiological factors or outside Interferences. Caraka 
makes a further division of diseases. It is from the stand- 
point of the principal seat of the particular disease. Mm. 
Gangadhara points out the position held by Caraka In Sutra. 
20 is not in complete agreement with the position enunciated 
in Sutra. 11. While the division of diseases in Sutra. 11 is 
three-fold, diseases of mind, nija and agantu. In Sutra. 20, 
the division is two-fold, diseases rooted in nija causes, and 
diseases, which are of an agantu nature. But there is, in 
spite of this difference in division, the recognition that a 
large number of diseases springs from extraneous sources 
and outside interferences. 

Bharata seems to have been aware of this division of 
diseases Into nija and agantu. A large number of vyabhi- 
charibhavas, discussed by Bharata, comes under agantu 
division, while the rest falls under the class of nlja diseases. 
Caraka refers to the following factors, giving rise to agantu 
diseases ; and many of the vyabhicharibhavas, discussed by 
Bharata can be traced to one of these, discussed by Caraka. 
Caraka Is Sutra-sthanam. 20. 3 writes, mukhanl tu khalva- 
gantor-nakha-dasana-patana-abhighata - abhisanga - abhlchar- 
abhisapa - vadha - vandhana-vyadhana-vestana-peedana-rajju- 
dahana-sastra-sani-bhutopadakgadeeni.i IM > It should be noted 
that as many as seven vyabhicharibhavas, referred to by 
Bharata, can be grouped under this agantu division. 

These seven vyabhicharibhavas", which come under 



agantu division, are srama, abega, apasmara, ugrata, abhl; 
ghataja, trasa and moha. Bharata describes srama as adhva- 
gatl-vyamalr-narasya samjayate srama (7. 47a Banaras 
ed.).p°°> n vail be remembered that srama Is accompanied 
with heavy breathing, sweating and movement. It might be 
of interest to note that Bharata in holding that srama goes 
with sweating, was speaking of one of the. ten varieties of 
niragni sweda, discussed by Caraka. Caraka in Sutra, 14. 
29, also speaks of vyayama as leading to sweating. In 
Cikitsa. 28. 6, Caraka speaks how travelling and physical 
movements like vyayama give rise to an unbalance of vata. 
It should be noticed that the attendant anubhavas of srama 
are all of them, the results of vata vikara. These anubhavas 
are gatra-samvahana, nlswaslta, mukha-vighoor-nana, Jrlm- 
bhana, anga-mardana, manda-padotksepana. nayana-vlghoor- 
nana, and many more. All these are -the results of vata 
vikara, and have been discussed by Caraka in Sutra. 20. 9-10. 
The question arises how It is that even when all the attendant 
effects of srama are the result of vata, srama is classified 
under agantu division, and not under the nija group of 
diseases. The answer Is that it is srama, which leading to 
the derangement of vata, brings about these vataja diseases. 
In abega. Bharata again speaks of agantu causes, lead- 
ing to certain diseases. Bharata says that abega arises out 
of both abhighata and abhisanga causes. In (G.O.S.) vol. I 
p. 363, Bharata writes, utpata-vata-varsagnl-kunjavod-bhra- 

mana vyasana abhighatadibhlr-vibhavai samudpad- 

yate. tatrotpatakrita naina vldyud-ulka-nirghata-prapatana- 
candra-suryoparaga-ketu-darsanakrlta. Tam-abhinayet-sar- 
vanga-srasta-vaimanasya-mukha-vaivarnya - vlsada - vismaya- 
dlbhl.C") Bharata holds with Caraka that travelling on 
elephants or getting hurt with sharp instruments, would give 
rise to diseases of vata. Bharata discusses this division under 
abhighataja. Bharata again speaks of the causes of abega. 
These are the disturbances created by lightning, shooting 
meteors, or 1 by the presence of the sun and the moon in 
certain phases, or perhaps by a comet. Caraka clearly says 
that the influence of planets Is one of the causes of diseases'- 
and this is known as abhisanga (Sutra-sthanam 20 3) 

The symptoms associated with abega are all symntoms 
of vata vikara. Bharata writes (G.O.S.) vol. I p 263 that 
these symptoms are a laxity of limbs, wandering mind trailer 
in the face, sorrow, and sometimes, a sense of surprise'. These 
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arc also the symptoms associated by Caraka with diseases, 
arising out of vata derangement (Sutra-sthanam. 12. 9). It 
appears that Bharata had been directly influenced by Caraka. 
Sutra. 7, when he discusses abega. Caraka in Sutra. 7, dis- 
cusses what "begas" are not to be checked, and what are 
the diseases resulting out of an Injudicious checking of 
natural propensities. In Sutra. 7. 27, Caraka speaks of how 
. bhuta, visa, vayu and agni as also samprahara all give rise 
to agantu diseases. Caraka says further that diseases arising 
out of such agantu causes, is the result of prajna-aparadha 
or derangement of prajna. It should be noted further that 
Bharata also recognises how abega arises out of bhuta, vayu, 
agni and abhighata or samprahara. (Banaras ed. pp. 89-90). 
In all these, Bharata is following Patanjala speculations. 

It appears furttcr from Bharata's statement, abega may 
result from such agantu causes as vata, varsa, agni and 
travel {Banaras cd. p. 89), that his acknowledgement that 
Rasa has been taken over from the Atharvavcda (See Ch. 
VI) was no idle eulogising of the Vedas. The contributory 
causes of abega, according to Susruta (Sutra. 24. 7) come 
under the division daiva-vala-pravritta. These are. as Susruta 
says, daiva-vala-pravritta ye plsacadi-krltasca, punasca dvidi- 
dha, samsargasca akasmikasca. {JM > These are, according to 
Susruta, the result of certain disorders, produced by super- 
natural interferences. Susruta goes further and holds that 
these disorders (which had been discussed in the Atharva- 
veda) can be divided into two classes, (a) those arising out 
of abnormal natural phenomena, as flashing out of lightning, 
and roaring of thunders, and (b) those arising out of ghostly 
interferences. It appears-that Bharata discusses under abega 
only the abnormal natural phenomena, as flashing out of 
lightnings and shooting of meteors. The ghostly interfer- 
ence or bhuta-vidya is discussed by Bharata under 
apasmara. 

Bharata also writes that abega may result from vyasana 
and abhighata. In speaking of the part played by abhighata 
in abega, Bharata was obviously thinking of still another 
cause of agantu diseases, apart from the natural phenome- 
non leading to diseases, which had been Just discussed. 
These are according' to Bharata, sastra-varma-dhavana-gaja- 
turaga - ratharohana - sampraharana - dibhir - abhlnayet< M1 i 
(Banaras ed. p. 90). Bharata's enumeration of these agantu 
causes, leading to the diseases, is a distinct echo of Caraka's 



analysis of similar agantu causes, leading to the derange- 
ment of vata. Caraka writes in Cikitsa. 28. 6, 

citH&Mlt*4 c 4IWlldft<)R;3: I ' 
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It should be noted that Bharata also refers to sastra-abhi- 
ghata, and travel by gaja, turaga, which lead to abega. It 
has already been noticed how all the symptoms of abega 
can be traced to Caraka. Sutra. 12. 9. In both cases, the 
derangement has been caused by agantu intervention. 

Bharata seems to have been deeply influenced by 
Caraka's analysis of agantu causes, leading to diseases. In 
all three vyabhicharibhavas, discussed on p. 94 of Bharata 
namely, marana, abhighataja and trasa, Bharata insists 
on this agantu cause. In discussing marana, Bharata writes, 
maranam vyadhijamabhighatajam ca. Leaving out the symp- 
toms of marana, which are vyadhiprabhavam, and which will 
be discussed In Sec. VI, it should be noticed that Bharata 
again speaks of such agantu causes, sastra-ahldamsana-visa- 
pana-svapada-gaja-turaga-ratha-yana-patana- vinoso - prabha- 
vam (G.O.S. vol. I. p. 376). In discussing abhighataja, 
Bharata again insists on these agantu cavses, leading to 
vataja diseases. Bharata writes, 

STC^SItFfil, 3atftTtf$ra<ll3<i'i(KH || (20S) 

(Banaras ed. 7.88) 
Bharata says that this sloka, along with 7. 86-37, are 
anuvamsya slokas. It need not be emphasized how clearly 
Bharata has been following Caraka in his analysis of agantu 
causes. It will be found below how Bharata's statement that 
slokas 7. 86-88 arc anuvamsya, is literally true (vide Ch. 

In trasa. Bharata again refers to agantu causes These 
are. according to Bharata. vldyudulka-asanlpata-nl'rghata- 
ambudarava - sattvadarsana - pasvaravadibhir - vlbhaval - 
rudpadyate (Banaras cd. p. 94-5).c«) it has already been 



noticed how Susruta In Sutra. 24. 7, recognises vidyut, asanl 
(Including ambudarava), and appearance of ghosts as all con- 
tributing to adhl-daublka diseases. The anubhavas associated 
with trasa, are kampana, vepathu. stambha, romanca, gada- 
gada and pralapa. It has already been seen how these being 
sattvlka-bhavas, are all of them, the result of a derangement 
of vata. It might be pertinent to remember at this stage that 
trasa being the result of vata vlkara (Caraka. Sutra. 12. 9), 
all the associated anubhavas of trasa are naturally of a 
vataja nature. It has been Just noticed how this is actually 
the case. 

In moha, the Importance of agantu causes is once again 
emphasized. In 7. 53, Bharata writes. 

fl?FjyWWflgl<W4lffR!i: StfRtm: II < 207 > 
It should be noticed that though moha arises out of agantu 
causes, its physiological symptoms are all vataja. The agantu 
causes which bring about moha, do so by first bringing about 
a derangement of vata. The agantu causes in moha are, 
as Bharata says, vyasana, vyadhi, abhlghata, bhaya (7. 53. 
Banaras ed.). It is important to remember that vyasana, abhi- 
ghata and the devas and the grahas, all of them, are agantu 
causes. The cause of such agantu diseases may thus be traced 
to interference by supernatural powers ; but such interfer- 
ence would not have been made possible, if man's prajna 
had not erred (prajnaparadha). In other words, the erring 
prajna is the root of all agantu diseases (Caraka. Sutra. 7. 
27). The associated causes of moha, are daivo-paghata, 
vyasana, vyadhi, bhaya and abega, Caraka fn Sutra-sthanam. 
7. 27, holds deva-graha, vyadhi, bhaya and all kinds of 
mental derangement like envy, grief, anger and hate proceed 
out of prajnaparadha. 

The Yoga-bhasya in I. 20, writes that prajna arises in 
the samahita citta. It has already been noticed how Bharata 
follows the Patanjala tradition in holding that Rasa-realisa- 
tion is of one who is samahlta-manasa (Banaras ed. p. 95). 
In holding that the associated causes of moha are devagraha, 
vyadhi. bega all proceeding out of prajna-paradha. Bharata 
was perhaps thinking that the ideal aesthetic state, which 
is Rasa, was going to be disturbed by such a vyabhicharl- 
bhava. It explains .perhaps why Immediately after moha, 
Bharata discusses two typically Patanjala concepts, as smrltl 



and dhriti (Banaras ed. p. 88). It Is no coincidence again that 
prajna has been associated with sraddha (giving rise to 
dhriti), vlrya, and smriti in Patanjala Yoga-sutra. I. 20. 

In apasmara, Bharata discusses another branch of agantu 
diseases, namely those, which are due to supernatural Influ- 
ences or spirit. Bharata writes, apasmaro nama-deva- 
naga - jaksa - raksasa - plsacadeenam grahanad-anusmaranat 
ucchista - sunyagara - sevana - asuci - kantara- atipata-dh'atu- 
vaisamyadibhir-vibhavair-utpadyate (Banaras ed. p. 91 ).<**' 
Apasmara results as Bharata says, by the interference 
of devas, nagas, yaksas, raksasas and pisacas. it 
should be noted that Bharata speaks of all four types of 
apasmara, vataja, pittaja, slesmaja and agantuka. Reserving 
the discussion of the dosaja apasmara for the present. It 
should be noted that Caraka speaks. of agantu apasmara in 
Nldana. 8. 9. This agantu apasmara is caused by the influ- 
ence of devas and grahas, and becomes anubandha to the 
other dosaja apasmara. Susruta discusses apasmara as 
agantu, under bhuta-vidya. In Uttara-tantra. 27. 3, Susruta 
speaks of nine different kinds of apasmara. Of these, he 
discusses skanda-apasmara at the beginning and prescribes 
appropriate remedies for it (Uttara-tantra. 27). Other spirits 
or grahas which bring about apasmara are Sakuni, Rebatl 
Putana, Andha-putana, Sita-Putana, Mukha-mandika and 
Nalgamcsa (Uttara-tantra. 27). These nine grahas bring 
about apasmara. 

It might be of interest to find out to what particular 
kind of apasmara docs Bharata's analysis of apasmara belong. 
It has been seen that Bharata associates ucchista, sunyagara- 
sevana, asucl-kantara with apasmara (Banaras ed. p. 91). It 
should be noted that all these characteristics are associated 
by Susruta with the apasmara brought about by Putana. In 
Uttara-tantra. 32. 7. Susruta writes, 

vltoS-llfauM ■fjrcfo ^tHftujtt || 
'Spm ^ njHT &l ilfefil: <Jlyg|<$: irj 

*ilrfHi*<K<lflrfi irfsHi ^ggswtn 
^mrrcrferc Sti src* m% utri ii 

|fS*:fan ?J3>Nl !RI3T 3 u<m&<m I ' 
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It is to be remembered that all the agantu causes 
referred' to by Bharata In p. 91, have been discussed by 
Susruta, showing thereby Bharata's very great Indebtedness 
to Bhutavidya tantra, which was once a part of the Athar- 
vanlc magical rites, and later incorporated in the Ayurveda. 

The anubhavas, associated with apasmara, are as 
Bharata says, durlta, kamplta, nlswaslta, dhabana, patana, 
sweda, vadana-phena, hlkka-Jivha-parilehana. It should be 
remembered that though most of these symptoms could be 
traced to vataja vlkara, yet Bharata looks at the vyabhichari- 
bhava, apasmara not from the standpoint of nija diseases, 
but as agantu derangment. Susruta writes how most of these 
pathological and physiological symptoms, associated with 
apasmara, could be traced to the unbalance produced by 
agantu causes. Susruta writes, in Uttara-tantra. 27. 6, 10-11, 

Stag: +«■$£' ]irH£\4 1 
^^ s 5ig»TKt <Hfl;Hll*ttra: II 
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With this are comparable the -two arya verses describing 
apasmara in Bharata. The corresponding numbers In the 
two verse extracts would indicate the extent of Bharata's 
indebtedness to Susruta. ■ Bharata writes, 

9 it? tjiiqWR: II 
These contributory ' causes of 'apasmara have' already been 
discussed by Susruta in Uttara-tantra. 32. 7, while in Uttara- 

42 (OP 178) 



tantra. 27. 6. 10-11, Susruta speaks at length of the after- 
effects. Bharata's analysis of the after-ecects Is strikingly 
similar to Susruta's analysis of the after-effects of apasmara. 
Bharata writes, in 7. 74 (Banaras ed.), 

Both Susruta and Bharata are agreed that kampana, phena, 
and nis-samjna characterise a man who is possessed. While 
in Banaras ed. 7. 73, quoted above, Bharata discusses how 
apasmara Is the result of interferences by bhuta, plsaca and 
other spirits, and is thus an agantu disease, in 7. 74, Bharata 
only analyses the symptoms of one, who is thus possessed. 
All these would indicate the very great debt of Bharata to 
the Bhuta-vidya tantra of the Ayurveda. It has been noticed 
that while 7. 73 in Banaras edition has been influenced by 
Susruta, Uttara-tantra. 32. 7, Ch. 7. SI. 74 in Bharata 
.has been influenced by Susruta, Uttara-tantra. 27. 6-11. 

It appears that Bharata looks at apasmara both as 
agantuja and nlja. Reserving the discussion of nija apasmara 
for the next-section, the last vyabhlcharlbhava In the agantu 
division might be taken up for discussion. 

This is augrata. Bharata writes that it is attended with 
badha, bandhana, tadana and nlrvartsana (Banaras ed. p. 93). 
It is to be carefully noted that all these .come under the 
causes of agantu vyadhl In Caraka (Sutra, 20. 3). Caraka 

writes, khalvaganto vadha-bandhana-vyadhana- 

vesthana-peedana upasargadeenl.P") All these should 

clearly point out how deeply Bharata Is indebted to 
Ayurveda. ' i < 



Bharata seems to have been equally indebted to the nlja 
division of diseases, as analysed by Caraka and Susruta. His 
analysis of vyabhlcharlbhavas falls into several clear-out 
groups or divisions. Each group is deeply indebted to Indian 
medical and particularly Patanjala speculations. The first 
group of vyabhlcharlbhavas has been borrowed from the 
general philosophic standpoint of Patanjali (See Sec. I) : the 
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second group comprises the agantu division of diseases dis- 
cussed in both Caraka and Susruta ; the third group, which 
Is to be discussed in this section, includes the physiological 
and pathological analyses of certain diseases. This third 
group is by far the most numerous. There are roughly 
fifteen vyabhlcharibhavas, under the sub-division, to be 
classified under vataja, plttaja and slesmaja vikaras. 

It appears that glani, sanka, dainya, visada, nidra, sa- 
sita Jvara, unmada, trasa, capalata are all of them, due to a 
derangement of vata. A detailed analysis of these vyabhl- 
charibhavas will conclusively establish the great indebted- 
ness of Bharata to Indian medical speculations. Bharata 
describes glani as follows : glanlr-nama vata-vlrikta-vyadhl- 
ta'-tapo-niyamopavasa'-manastapa' - atipana - madyaseva'-ati 
vyayama* - adhvagamana* - ksut - pipasa'-nldracchedadibhlr'- 
vlbhavai samudpadyate (Banaras ed. p. 85).<" ! > Bharata holds 
that glani results from a derangement of vata, which is made 
possible by diseases, penance, abstinence and fasting, mental 
worries, heavy drinking, excessive physical exercises, travel- 
ling, hunger and thirst and disturbed sleep. It shall be 
found that all these bring about diseases of vata. The 
dominance of vata in the system, once again, brings about 
glani (Caraka. Sutra. 20. 9). Caraka gives the following 
nidanas of vata-vyadhi, and its striking similarity with what 
Bharata says will at once be noticed. 

,In Cikitsa-sthanam. 28. 6, Caraka analyses the nidanas 
of vata vyadhi, Caraka writes. 

S'lfl-trKWiiKftnitiwiluHW. i 
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Caraka says that deficient food, excessive sexual intercourse, 
sleeplessness, Jumping, swimming, travelling In the streets, 
excessive physical exercises, waste of bodily dhatus, thought- 
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fulness, lamentation, and long protracted Illness, suppres- 
sion of natural tendencies, like passing ofl of waste products 
from the system or being hurt by weapons, or fasting, or 
fall from elephant and horses and fast-moving vehicles, all 
bring about vata diseases. (See also Caraka-Nidana-sthanam. 
4. 9). The placing of corresponding numbers In Bharata's 
text, quoted above and in that of Caraka, will prove the great 
indebtedness of Bharata to Caraka and Susruta. 

If the vibhavas leading to glanl are the same as those 
which lead to the derangement of vata, It is naturally to be 
expected that glanl should be an attendant effect, when vata 
is predominant in the system. In other words, a vatal man 
should show signs of glani. This Is exactly the case, for Caraka 
in Sutra. 20. 9, refers to glani as one of the diseases brought 
about by vata. The anubhavas associated with glani again 
are all results of vata vlkara. These are according • to 
Bharata, ksyama - vakya-nayana-kapola-mandapadoparomo- 
anutsaha-tanugatratavaivarnya (Banaras ed. p. 85). Caraka 
similarly speaks of mukatva, aksl-bheda, aksl-sula, aksl- 
vyudasa, and lalata-bheda, as diseases brought about by vata 
derangement (Sutra. 20. 9). It will be remembered .that 
Caraka also speaks of lack of enterprise, or anutsah'a in 
Sutra. 12. 9. when he says that a vata derangement stupe- 
fies the mind and deranges the senses. 

Bharata's reference to vaivarnya in connection with 
glani clearly points out how deeply he has been influenced 
by both Caraka and Susruta. It has already been noticed 
in Ch. VII how vaivarnya is the result of vata vikara (Caraka 
Cikitsa. 28. 9). In this passage, Caraka has also spoken of 
motionless eyes, dumbness, trembling 'of forehead and 
temples as all characteristics of vata diseases. 

If it be true of glani, it is no less true of sanka. 
Bharata's analysis of the anubhavas of sanka clearly indi- 
cates that all these anubhavas are the result of vata vikara. 
The vibhavas of sanka appear to be of an abhighata and 
abhisanga nature. Bharata associates the following anubha- 
vas with sanka. These are abakuntita, mukha-sosana, jivha- 
parilehana, mukha-valvarnya, vepana, suksaustha, kantha- 
vasada.l'"' Mukha-sosana is a typical disease, brought 
. about by vata derangement (Caraka, Sutra. 20.9; Cikitsa. 28. 
9). JIvha or the tongue becomes pale, and weak, requiring 
constant licking, in vataja vyadhi (Caraka. Cikitsa. 28. 10). 
There is pallor in the face (Sutra. 12. 9 ; Cikitsa. 28. 9). It 
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has already been discussed in Ch. VII, how a derangement 
of vata, brings about loss of colour and turns the body 
pale. 

Bharata has referred to vepana or trembling in con- 
nection with sanka. It Is to be noted that in Banaras ed. in 
both p. 85 and p. 86, Bharata has associated vepana with' 
sanka. Caraka in Sutra-sthanam. 17.31, writes, pltta-slesma- 
kshaye vayurmarmanyabhinipeedayana. pranasayatl sam- 
gamca vepayatyatha ba naram.i" 1 ' Vayu by getting upper- 
most with the loss of pitta and slesma, agitates and shakes 
the body. In Sutra. 20. 9 and Nidana 1. 12. Caraka again 
speaks of kampa or vepathu as a symptom of vata jvara. 
Caraka writes, jrimbha-vinama-vepathu-srama-bhrama-pra- 

lapa-prajagarana vatajvara llmgani bha- 

vantl. Susruta also notes in NIdana-sthanam. I. 58, how a 
vata Jvara Is accompanied with trembling and shaking of 
limbs. 

The other symptoms associated with sanka by Bharata, 
are a parching of lips and kanthavasada or break in voice. 
Caraka also speaks of austha-bheda, and an extreme lassitude, 
characterising vataja diseases. In Sutra. 20. 9, Caraka writes, 
hana-bhedascausthabheda-scaksibhedasca. Kanthavasada is 
characteristic in cases of vata derangement. It has been 
already noticed how Caraka in Cikitsa. 28. 10 and in Cikitsa. 
28. 70, discusses swara-bheda or kanthavasada as one of the 
vata-jvara ntdanas (see also Ch. VII). It should be noted that 
Bharata speaks of sanka in Ch. 7. si. 35 (Banaras ed.). The 
sloka runs as follows : 

fW^s^fqaiifr gig'pf^ 1 ^ ireffti 

Of these symptoms associated with sanka, trembling of limbs 
has already been found to be the effect of vata derangement. 
Bharata perhaps means the same thing by his muhur-muhur- 
veeksana as what Caraka says, when he writes, that there are 
aksi-vyudasa, bhru-vyudasa in vata-vikaral ! "> (Sutra. 20. 9). 
Caraka also speaks of the pallor of face, as characteristic 
of vataja disease (Sutra. 20. 9). 

Apart from these physiological changes which accom- 
pany sanka, all of which can be traced to a derangement of 
vata, it might be pointed out further that the mental disposi- 
tion, sanka is typical of all vata vikaras. It should bo noted 



that Caraka speaks of how one Is full of fear, when his vata 
is deranged. In Sutra. 12. 9, Caraka writes, kupltasya khalu 
sarlre sarlrara nana-vldhalr-vlkaral-rupatapatl, bala-varna- 

sukhayu-samupaghataya bhavatl . .' bhaya-soka-moha- 

dalnya-atlpralapan JanayatU'"' All these should have Indi- 
cated how Bharata looks at Sanka as resulting from vata 
derangement. 

Though the attendant effects of srama are all results of 
vata derangement (Caraka. Sutra. 20. 9-10), srama also comes 
under agantu division ; and need not be discussed here under 
dosaja diseases. Bharata looks at dalnya as dosaja. The vlbha- 
vas of dalnya are dairgatya-manas-santapadibhir-vibhavai- 
rudpadyate. tasyadhriti-siroroga-gatrastambha-manyastam- 
bha-mrija-parivarnanadlbhlr-anubhavalr-bhinaya proyokta- 
bya.i" ! i Caraka In Sutra. 12. 9 (quoted above) has also spoken 
of dosaja dalnya, or dalnya resulting from the derangement 
of vata. 

What Is of even more Interest Is this. This vlbhavas of 
dainya, as given by Bharata, all speak of a derangement of 
vata. In dainya, Bharata is obviously referring to the activi- 
ties of deranged vata or kupita vayu. Caraka says that Just 
as steadfast vayu is at the root of all healthy movements in 
the physical, physiological and cosmic systems (Sutra. 12. 8 ; 
12. 10), so unsteady and enraged vayu brings about every 
kind of disordered movement (Sutra. 12. 9 ; 12, 11). Daurgati 
which Bharata associates with dalnya, is thus the result of 
vata derangement. So also is manas-santapa. Caraka has 
already spoken of how mind is deranged, when the vata itself 
is out of order. 

The anubhavas, associated with dainya, are all the result 
of a derangement of vata. These are, according to Bharata. 
adhrltl, siro-roga, gatra-stambha, and manas-stambha. Dalnya 
is thus the opposite of another vyabhicharibhava, dhrlti, dis- 
cussed in Sec. I of this chapter. So while dhriti being with- 
out bhaya. soka and visada (7. 56. Banaras ed.), shows itself 
free from the influence of vayu, dalnya with a predominance 
of adhriti, betrays all the symptoms of a vata derangement. 
Adhrltl showing extreme restlessness, has all the symptoms 
of vataja vikara. 

Slro-roga. gatra-stambha, manas-stambha are all vataja 
vikaras. Caraka writes how enraged vayu brings about 
romanca. pain in the back and in the head and sometimes 
•hundana' or turning Inside of head, nose and eye (Cikitsa. 28. 
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8). Bharata had probably Caraka In mind when he said dainya 
(being a vata vlkara), brings about siro-roga. There is hardly 
any necessity of pointing out further how gatra-stambha and 
manas-stambha are brought about by vata derangement. It 
will be remembered that Caraka speaks of manya-stambha, 
when deranged vayu gels hold of the two manyas or carotids. 
This Is accompanied with the contraction of the throat, biting 
and gnashing of teeth, oozing from the. mouth and 
slro-graha or heaviness In the head. Bharata by slro-roga 
perhaps meant little else than slro-graha. 

Gatra-stambha, and manas-stambha which accompany 
dainya, are typically vata vlkara. Caraka refers to gatra- 
stambha (Sutra. 20. 9) and manas-stambha (Sutra. 12. 9) as 
resulting from a derangement of vata. So all the symptoms 
associated with dainya, can be traced to a disorder of wind. 
Stambha as a sattvlka bhava has already been noted as the 
result of vata vlkara. Dainya, which is accompanied with 
gatra-stambha and manas-stambha, thus shows the same 
unbalance of vata. 

The vyabhlcharibhavas, visada, Jvara, unmada, capalata 
and avahlthya show. the same predominance of vayu. It 
would be profitable to take these bhavas one by one. Visada, 
writes Bharata, goes with finding out help mates, seeking 
appropriate ways and remedies, damping of utsaha, stupor of 
mind and heavy breathing, fn man of inferior intelligence, 
it takes the form of rushing out, looking intently in, drying of 
the palate, and licking with sleepiness. 

Finding out help-mates, seeking appropriate remedies, 
being the manifestation of vlsacta In uttama and rnadftyama 
prakritis, it follows that these are the result of vata, which 
is not deranged (Caraka. Sutra. 12. 10). The damping of 
utsaha, vaimanasa or stupor of mind and heavy breathing are 
all characteristic of diseases, resulting from a vata derange- 
ment. It has already been seen how all these result when the 
vayu is kupita or enraged (Caraka. Sutra. 12. 9). 

It appears that Bharata also looks at visada as a dis- 
order brought about by agantu causes. He writes, visado 
nama karyarambha-nistavana-daivavyapatti-samuttha. (Bana- 
ras ed. p. 91). Again, 
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Raja-dosa and dalva-dlsta are agantu causes, but the anubha- 
vas or vlsada In uttama prakrltl, upaya cintaya, utsaha-abhl- 
ghata, and valmana, and in adhama prakrltl, paridhavana, 
mukha-sosana, nldra, arc all typically vataja. 

Bharata's analysis of the vyabhlcharlbhavas. vyadhl 
alone should have proved beyond all doubts, his very great 
Indebtedness to both Caraka and Susruta. He defines vyadhl 
as vata-pltta-kapha-sannlpata vlkaras. It seems that he has 
been thinking of sannlpatlka vlkara, of which Jvara Is one 
of the many varieties. Caraka in Sutra. 17. 17 speaks of 
thirteen different kinds of sannlpata vlkaras. Caraka writes 
that there might be three different types of sannlpata, In 
which each of vata, pitta and kapha is predominant in turn. 
There will be thus vataja sannlpata, plttaja sannlpata and 
kaphaja sannlpata, of which three varieties, Bharata refers 
to the first two. 

Bharata like Caraka and Susruta, classifies Jvara into 
sa-slta and sa-daha. Sa-slta Jvara is a vata-Jvara, as sa-daha 
jvara is a pltta-Jvara. The symptoms of sa-slta Jvara in 
Bharata, are praveplta-sarvangot-kampana-kuncltahanu-cala- 
na-nasa-vighurnana-mukhasosana-romancasra - anekaparidev- 
anadbihir-anubhavai-rabhlnaya proyaktabya. It will be remem- 
bered that Immediately after this, Bharata speaks of sa-daha 
jvara, and last of all, diseases brought about by other causes. 
Bharata writes, sa-daha punar vikstpta-vastra-kara-carana- 
bhumyabhllasanulepana - gatra-stambha - niswasana-stanltot- 
krusta-vepana - parldevanadlbhlr - anubhavaSr - abhlnaya'"'' 
(Banaras ed. p. 93). 

Bharata In the above analysis of the three different kinds 
of jvara. has been closely following Indian medical specula- 
tions. His statement that diseases are due to an unbalance 
of vata-pitta-kapha clearly indicates the medicinal back- 
ground of his Rasa speculations. What Is more important Is 
Bharata's distinction of jvara into the three varieties, sa- 
sita, sa-daha and anya. It should be noted that fever accom- 
panied with shivering (sa-slta in Bharata), Is a vata-jvara, 
while fever accompanied with burning (sa-daha In Bharata) 
is a pitta-jvara. Bharata associates all'the symptoms of vata- 
jvara as are to be found in Caraka, with His concept of sa- 
sltajvara, and all those of pitta-jvara with' his concept of 
sa-daha jvara. Bharata's analysis of- the symptoms of anya- 
jvara seems to follow Caraka's analysis. of the kaphaja sannl- 
pata vikara (Sutra. 17. 17). 
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The following extracts from Caraka's Sutra-stlianam and 
Nldana-sthanam will amply bear out the contention how 
deeply has Bharata been deeply Influenced by Patanj'ala spe- 
culations. It will be seen that Bharata borrows the charac- 
teristic details from Caraka's treatment of physical diseases, 
even when Bharata is writing exclusively on mental moods 
and sentiments. The symptoms of vata-jvara (which Is 
Bharata's sa-sita) as enumerated by Caraka are as follows : 

" hanvoscaprastddhl svanasca karnayos samkhya- 

yonlr-stoda kasayasyata-asyavalrasyam ba. mukha-talu-kan- 
thasosa plpasa hrdaya-graha suska-cchardl suska-kasa kvaba- 

thootgara-vlnlgraho-ntarasakheda visada-jrlmbha- 

vlnama-vepathu srama-bhrama-pralapa prajagarana romahar- 

sa-dantaharsa-sthosnabhl-priyata vatajvara-llnganl 

bhavantl.P") A careful analysis of Bharata's enumeration of 
the details of vata or sa-slta Jvara would reveal, that Bharata 
associates with vata-jvara, freezing of jaw-bones, trembling 
of limbs, drying up of mouth, palate and throat, accompanied 
with pralapa or lamentations and romanca. It has been already 
noticed that Caraka also associates with vata-jvara, freezing 
of jaw-bones, trembling of limbs, drying up of mouth, palate 
and throat, pralapa or lamentations and romanca. Caraka 
associates many more symptoms with vata-jvara, the promi- 
nent among these being visada, roma-harsa and danta-harsa. 
All these symptoms associated with sa-sita jvara by Bharata, 
are thus directly taken over from the Ayurveda. 

If it be true of Bharata's analysis of sa-sita jvara, It is 
no less true of his analysis of sa-daha Jvara. Bharata associo- 
tes the following symptoms with sa-rfafta /vara. Sa-tfana prrrar 
vlksipta-vastra-kara-carana-bhumya-bhilasa - nulopana - slta- 
bhilasa-paridevltot-krustadlbhi.l"'! Bharata speaks of the 
laksana and the appropriate remedies of such a jvara. The 
laksana are vjksipta-vastra-kara-carana. Caraka speaks of the 
following symptoms of pittaja or Bharata's sa-daha Jvara. 

There are " pittacchardanamateesara-annadvesas sada- 

nam sweda pralapo raktakothabhinlrvritti sarire. Harlta- 
harldrattva nakha-nayana-vadana-mutra-pureesattvacamat- 
yartham-usmasteebrabhavo-atimatram daha sita-abhiprayata 
(Nldana-sthanam. I. 13)S m > 

In Cikitsa-sthanam 4. 159, Caraka writes. 
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Bharata similarly writes that one affected with sa-daha Jvara, 
throws aside his clothes, loves to He down on the ground, 
wants to be anointed, and loves cold. This is exactly what 
Caraka says, when he speaks of the preferences of one, who 
Is affected with pltta-Jvara. 

Bharata's repeated reference to anointations and bhum- 

yabhilasa Is a further reminder of. how deeply he must have 

been Influenced by Caraka and Susruta. Bharata writes that 

one suffering from sa-daha Jvara wants to lie down on the 

ground. This seems to be a reference to bhu-sweda, one of 

the tested remedies for pittaja vikaras (Caraka. Sutra-stha- 

nam. 14. 25). It need not be pointed out how Caraka in 

Cikitsa-sthanam. 3. 157, gives a detailed list of the recipes 

for the treatment of daha-Jvara. "By anulepana in Banaras 

ed. p. 93, Bharata was perhaps referring to rakta-candana, 

sveta-candana, bhandi, kaleeyaka, padmakesara, nagapuspa 

and a host of other ingredients, the essence of all of which is 

to be boiled with oils of different kinds. Caraka ■writes that 

a preparation of these sita-virya dravyas, when applied as 

an ointment, would cure the daha-jvara (Cikitsa-sthanam. 3. 

157). 

It might be of interest to note at this stage that this 
awareness of medicinal background of Bharata's vyabhi- 
charibhavas, was not confined to the Alamkarikas and rheto- 
ricians alone. Kalidasa in "Abhijnana-Sakuntalam" speaks 
of Sakuntala's love-lornness, using almost the same termino- 
logy as that of Indian medicine. It should.be remembered 
that at this moment, Sakuntala is kamarta, and is fearful and 
moha-grastha. All these speak of a derangement of vata 
(Caraka. Sutra. 12. 9). Vataja vikara. as is well-known, brings 
abput sa-daha Jvara. Kalidasa who knew this background, 
therefore, makes her lie down on a flower-strewn cold slab 
of stone (sa-kusumastaranam sitapattam-adhisayana) ; her 
attendants fan her gently with lotus leaves (avi suhedi di 
nallnl pattavado. Act. III). It has Just been noticed how the 
lavish use of flowers, particularly of lotus and chandana, has 
been prescribed by Caraka as a remedy of daha-Jvara, or 
diseases proceeding out of vata derangement. These passages 
are taken as evidence of Kalldasa's knowledge of the science 
of love, or of kama-sastra. But more appropriately, these 



belong to medicine proper, and the application to kama-sastra 
must have been of a later date. 

One question should not pass unnoticed in connection 
with Bharata's analysis of Jvara. It has been found how both 
Caraka and Bharata prescribe sita-virya things as appro- 
priate remedies for sa-daha jvara, just as usna-virya things 
are remedies for sa-sita Jvara. The question will assume 
great importance in Chs. IX and X, where the nature of Rasa- 
realisation will be finally analysed. 

It seems that Bharata was also aware of dosaja or 
agantu Jvara, when he refers to a third variety, distinct from 
both sa-slta and sa-daha Jvara. Bharata writes In Banaras ed. 
p. 93, ye canye-api vyadhaya to-api khalu mukha-vighurnana- 
gatrastambha-niswasana-stanitot-krusta-vepana - paridevana- 
dibhir-anubhavair-abhinaya.' 181 ' Caraka in Nidana-sthanam. 
7. 4, speaks of the following symptoms of agantu jvara. 
These are : caksusorakulata svanasca karnayo-rucchvasa- 

adhikyamasya-samsravanam satatam lomaharso 

jvarasca. (2 "> Bharata seems to have drawn upon Caraka's 
analysis of the symptoms of agantu jvara. Bharata like 
Caraka, emphasizes hearing of strange sounds, heavy breath- 
ing, and flying into anger (Nidana. 7. 3) as characteristic of 
this kind of jvara. All these would indicate that Bharata in 
his analysis of vyadhi, was only reproducing the parallel 
ideas in the Ayurveda. 

The next vyabhicharibhava to be discussed under vataja 
division, is unmada. ' Bharata discusses unmada resulting 
from a derangement of vata, pitta and slesma as well as 
unmada of an agantu nature. The passage describing unmada 
in the Natya-sastra (Banaras ed. p. 93), Is in fact a summary 
review of all the different types of unmada, known to medi- 
cal men. These are the vibhavas of unmada. Istajana-viyoga- 
vibhavanasa-vyasana-abhighata-vata-pitta-slesma - prokopadi 
(Banaras ed. p. 93).<"*> The loss of a dear friend or relation 
gives rise to grief or soka. The loss of wealth gives rise to 
anxiety or "udbega. Vyasana or poverty gives rise to both 
soka and udbega. The abhighata, soka and udbega, as it has 
been already found, all bring about a derangement of vata. 

Caraka in Nidana-sthanam. I. 11, analyses the Nidana 
of vata vyadhi. Caraka writes, "ruksma-laghu-sita-vamana- 
virecanasthapana-siro-vlrecana-atiyoga-vyayama - vega - san- 
dharana - anasana - abhighata-vyavaya-udbega-soka-sonitati- 
seka-Jagarana-visamasarlranyasebhyo-atisebitcbhyo vayu pro- 
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9. 15). He loves song and dance, and is fond of reading and 
talking. Frequent lying down, and getting up, also referred 
to by Bharata, seems to be peculiar to one, who is possessed 
by yaksa. 

The second type of madman, who throws dust, dirt, and 
dresses himself in grass, is in Caraka's analysis, a descrip- 
tion of one who is possessed by a pisaca. Caraka writes of 
such a man as, sankatakuta-malina rathya-celatrlna-asma- 

kasthadhirohanaratim bhinna-ruksma-varna-swaram 

ca pisaconmattam vidyat (Cikltsa-sthanam. 9. 15).<™> Caraka 
writes that such a man loves to dress himself in rags and 
grass, wants to stay in stone slabs, and wooden blocks, and 
often rushes out. This last has been referred to by Bharata, 
when he says that a mad man rushes out and flees from the 
company of melt. 

Bharata seems to have intentionally put together the 
different characteristic traits of madness in a confused and- 
dlsordered form. Leaving aside the dosaja unmada, which 
Bharata discusses at the beginning, be passes on to yaksa- 
grahonmada, when he refers to nrltya-geeta-pathita ; the next 
moment, by referring to bhasma, pasmva-badhulana, Bharata 
passes on to discuss pisaca-grahonmada ; with nirmalya, he 
comes back to yaksa-graha-unmada ; with cheera-ghata- 
sarava, he passes on to pisaca-grahonmada once again. The 
reference to nirmalya and kuchela shows that Bharata must 
have been aware of gandharva-grahonmada. Caraka in 
Clkitsa. 9. 15 thus describes a gandharva-grahonmatta man. 
Caraka writes of the gandharva-unmatta man in the follow- 
ing terms : mukha-vadya-nritya-geeta-annapana-snana-malya- 
dhupa-gandharatim raktavastra - valikarma - hasyakathanu- 
vogaprlyam subha-gandhamca gandharvonmattam vidyat. 
(Clkitsa. 9. IS).' 2 "' Susruta in Amanusa-pratlsedhadhya 
(Uttara-tantra. 61. 8) describes thus the gandharva-graha- 
pecdita man, 

Caraka In Sarira. 4. 17, similarly describes the gandharva- 
sattva-purusa. Priya-nrltya-gceta-vadltra-llapakam slokakhya- 
ylkctlhasapurancsu kusalam gandhya-malya-anulepana- 
vasana-strccvlhara-kama-anttyam-anasuyakam gandharvam 
vldyat.i"'! It should be noted that both Caraka and Susruta 



are agreed that one who Is possessed by a gandharva, loves 
floral decorations. He is fond of singing and dance. It should 
be noted that all these traits, song and dance, and floral deco- 
rations, are associated with one type of madness, by Bharata. 
Bharata does not neglect to point out what this madness might 
be. For In Ch. 24, si. 101 (Banaras ed.) Bharata writes, 

<ll-*Mi5)cil fWjJT flptWtt^lcJHHI II (24 °> 
The foregoing analysis should have pointed out how 
Bharata knows almost all the varieties of unmada, known to 
medical men. He refers first of all. to dosaja unmada, and to 
the more Important divisions of it, vataja and pittaja unmada. 
He then refers to agantu unmada, and makes particular men- 
tion of yaksa, plsaca and gandharva-graha unmada. AH these 
he does in a description, running Into a bare four lines at 
the bottom of p. 97 of Natya-sastra (Banaras ed.). This should 
indicate how deeply and extensively Bharata has been influ- 
enced by Indian Ayurveda. 

The next vyabhlcharibhava to be discussed under 
vataja derangement, is capalata. Bharata associates raga, 
dvesa, matsarya, amarsa, and lrsya with capalata. The anu- 
bhavas of capalata are samprahara, badha, bandha and 
tadana. AH these come under the causes of agantu vyadhi 
(Caraka. Sutra. 20. 3). These agantu causes then whip up 
vayu, which brings about' parusata (Bharata, it should be 
remembered, refers to vak-parusya in this connection), and 
kampana, and restlessness of the cltta. Caraka writes as he 
speaks of the different types of vata-derangement. Vepathus- 
ca Jrimbha ca hikka ca visadasca pralapasca glanlsca rauks- 

mamca parusyamca svyabarunabavyasata caswa- 

pnascana-vasthita-cittasca (Caraka. Sutra. 20. 9).<*"> It 
appears from the foregoing analysis how deeply Bharata has 
been influenced by Caraka's speculations on the activities 
of both kupita and akupita vayu. 

Bharata's awareness of the manifold activities of vayu 
can be established from various standpoints. It has already 
been noticed in Ch. II how Bharata's concept oi vibhava or 
ahara is deeply indebted to his awareness of the importance 
of vayu in all kinds of sense-knowledge. There are evidences 
in, the existing Natya-sastra of Bharata's deep respect and 
reverence for vayu. It has also been noticed in Ch. VII 



how all the sattvlka bhavas In Bharata's analysis, are the 
result of vata derangement. Bharata In Ch. Ill on Ranga- 
devata-pujana, pays the highest respect to vayu. In Ch. III. - 
si. 28 (Banaras ed.), Bharata places the seven vayus In the 
western side of the stage. In Ch. III. si. 44 (Banaras cd.). 
the vayu Is again propitiated with meat and drink. In sloka. 
54, Bharata pays vayu the handsome tribute by saying. 
Sarva-bhutanubhavajna loka-Jeevana maruta.< ,0 > 



IV 

The next two groups of vyabhlcharibhavas are more 
limited in range, than the three groups discussed In the three 
earlier sections. The vyabhlcharibhavas discussed under 
either plttaja or kaphaja subdivisions are less spectacular 
and far less numerous than those others, which come under 
the general philosophic standpoint of Patanjall, or under the 
agantu or vataja subdivision, each of which comprehends 
about seven vyabhlcharibhavas. The characteristically plttaja 
vyabhlcharibhavas, discussed by Bharata, appear to be only 
three. These are garba, vyadht, amarsa. Of these three, vyadhi 
also shows the marks of being a vataja vlkara. In other words, 
Bharata discusses both vataja and plttaja Jvaras. 

Bharata explains garba as arising out of wealth, line- 
age, beauty and youth, consciousness of being educated, and 
having riches. Its anubhavas are according to Bharata, 
avajha. dfiarsana, and anutfara-dana, all of which speak of 
an impatience or a lack of tolerance. Bharata himself says 
that pride shows a lack of patience. It should be noted that 
this impatience, which according to Bharata, Is the essence 
of pride, is one of the characteristic traits of plttaja unmada 
(Caraka. Cikitsa. 9. 8). 

Vak-parusya and adhl-ksepa which are also associated 
with garba, seem to proceed from a tendency to terrorise 
others. These are, 'according to Caraka, typical of plttaja 
unmada. Caraka refers to vak-parusya and adhi-ksepa under 
the generic name, santarjana. (Cikitsa. 9. 8). These traits 
are Very usual in younger days, when pitta is dominant in 
the system. It should be noted then how carefully Bharata 
follows lhp Patanjala speculations, 
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It has already been noticed how Bharata knows of both 
vataja and plttaja Jvaras. The analysis of pitta-jvara finds 
as much prominence as Bharata's analysis of vata Jvara. 
Among the thirty-three vyabhicharibhavas discussed by 
Bharata, only two or three show any mark of pitta vikara, 
while the large majority Is vataja. Bharata in amarsa, dis- 
cusses one more case of derangement produced by an un- 
balance of pitta. 

The anubhavas associated with amarsa by Bharata, are 
slro-kampana, sweda, adho-mukha-vlcintana, adhyavasaya, 
dhyana, upayanvesana (Banaras ed. p. 92). In two slokas in 
Ch. 7. 77-78 (Banaras ed.), Bharata refers again to siro- 
kampana, and sweda, as characteristic marks of amarsa. The 
impatience and anger which characterise amarsa, are the 
result of a derangement of pitta. This is accompanied with 
shaking of head and sweating. 

Caraka in Sutra-sthanam. 17. 9 speaks of the following 
causes of pittaja slro-roga. The repeated reference to the 
shaking of head in amarsa, shows that Bharata must have 
looked at amarsa as a derangement of the pitta. Caraka 
writes, 

+sWrf>cfW>ra!FtsiOT:i3: I 
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Caraka holds- that the shaking of head is the result of a 
derangement of pitta. This pitta has been deranged Because 
of taking in of katu, amla, lavana, ksara and madya, and 
also when one is angry. It will be remembered that amarsa 
is one of the vyabhicharibhavas of Raudra (Banaras ed. 
p. 76). The sthayi-bhava of Raudra, krodha is the result of 
pittaja siro-roga (Caraka. Sutra. 17. 9). From all these evi- 
dences, it appears that Bharata looks at amarsa as pitta- 
vikara. 

There Is yet another reason for this contention. Bharata 
twice associates sweda with amarsa. Bharata writes, (Banaras 
ed. 7. 78), 

B?BIgIwi<Wll1l«lltWla*tRft-d3: 1 

fiR: 5RWRfera'«f H5'*H -il<Wf*t II < 244 ' 



Bharata seems to say that utsaha, adhyavasaya, adho-mukha- 
vicintana Indicate bhaya or fear, and shaking ot head goes 
with sweda. All these arc different forms of nlragnl sweda 
(Caraka. Sutra. 14. 29), to which it will be necessary to return 
in the last section of this chapter. 



The foregoing section on pittaja vlkara has pointed out 
that Bharata was well aware of the different kinds of diseases, 
brought about by these three doses, when these are derang- 
ed. Bharata also knows of quite a number of vyabhlcharl- 
bhavas resulting from the derangement of kapha. These are . 
about four in number. These are alasya, Jadata, nidra and 
supta. ' 

Bharata speaks of the following anubhavas of alasya. 
These are sarva-karma-pradvesa-sayanasana-tandra-nidra- 
sevanadibhlranubhavai (Banaras ed. p. 87). Caraka In Nidana- 
sthanam. I. 18, speaks of distaste, laziness (or alasya), aver- 
sion to one's work, and excess of sleep characterising one 
who is affected with dosaja Jvara. It will be remembered that 
Bharata speaks of the following characteristics of alasya. 
These are '• 

aHglwRMHWIWIW-IKWirai II < M5 > (Banaras ed. 7.48) 
Bharata twice associates alasya with sweda-vyadhi 
(Banaras ed. p. 87). It may be pointed out that Caraka speaks 
of sweda only with reference to diseases, brought about by 
the derangement of vata and kapha (Sutra. 14. 2). In Sutra. 
14. 4, Caraka prescribes ruksma sweda or an upakalpita 
sweda with ruksma dravya for curing a disease, resulting 
from a derangement of kapha. 

Caraka in Sutra, 20. 18, speaks of twenty different 
types of derangements brought about by an unbalance of 
slesma. He writes, trlptisma (aversion to food) tandra ca 
nidradhlkyamca staimltyamca guru-gatrata ca-alasyam ca 
mukha-sravasca. The two characteristic traits of alasya, 
referred to by Bharata, are aversion to food and sleepiness. 
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both ot which are according to Caraka, special features of 
slesma vlkara. These features have again been discussed by 
Caraka In Nldana-sthanam. I. 18. 

Bharata has discussed another case of slesma derange- 
ment under jadata. In Sutra. 20. 18, Caraka has referred to 
stalmitya, and guru-gatrata as the effects of slesmaja vlkara. 
Guru-gatrata means little else than Jadata ; stalmitya Is the 
pre-condition of jadata. Jadata characterises all forms of 
slesma vlkara. In Nldana-sthanam. 7. 7, Caraka discusses the 
following features of kaphaja unmada. Sthanamekadese, ' 

tusnimbhavo-alpascaran-kramanam anannabhilasor- 

ahaskamata ca swapnanltyata slesmanmada- 

llnganl bhavantl.'"*' Resting stupefied In one corner of the 
room, slow movement, aversion to food, are the characteristic 
features of kaphaja unmada. 

Bharata discusses jadata almost In similar terms, as 
Caraka's analysis of kaphaja unmada. Bharata writes, taam- 
abhinayet kathana-bhasana-tusnibhava apratibha-anumesani- 
reeksana-pravasattvadibhir-anubhavai. Bharata refers to 
tusni-bhava of a jada-samjnaka purusa in Banaras ed. 7. 66. 
Sayanasana, meaning immobility and little change of place, 
and excess of sleep which Bharata associates with alasya, 
are also the features of kaphaja vikaras (Sutra. 20. 18; 
Nldana. 7. 7). Caraka again associates tandra, stalmitya and 
deha-guruta with slesmolvana madatyaya in Cikitsa-sthanam. 
24. 35. Caraka writes, 

1?TSli +f>M|il ?1 SMTrflftfTEHfa II 

ftsMI*£JltW<ld\S!| +f>W|ii 15TSm^ II < 247 ' 
By gauraba, Caraka says exactly what Bharata means by 
jadata. Both result from a derangement of slesma. 

Bharata's analysis of the different kinds of nidra seems 
to follow Caraka very closely. Bharata knows of nidra, arising 
out of an extreme weakness (daurbalya), labour (srama), 
drunkensess (mada), laziness (alasya), anxiety (cinta), excess 
of food (atyahara), and out of natural causes (swabhava). 
(Banaras ed. 7. 71). It should be noted that Caraka says sleep 
acts like a balm to those who are exhausted with drinking, 
or are run down with hard labour, or are naturally weak. In 
Sutra-sthanam. 21. 24, Caraka writes. 
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Caraka speaks of the necessity of going to sleep of one. 
who Is weak, exhausted (sranta), drunken, and anxious, 
because of sorrows, fear or other causes. The reference to 
mada in connection with nldra seems to have particular rele- 
vance, because wine has a soothing effect on disturbed souls. 
(Clkltsa. 24. 23). It will be remembered that Caraka looks 
at nldra as a slesmaja vlkara (Sutra. 20. 18), Just as Jadata 
is. In the same passage, Caraka speaks of tandra, stalmltya 
and nidradhikya as all resulting from a derangement of 
slesma. In Nidana-sthanam. 1. 14, Caraka speaks again of 
nidra-dhikya and tandra as resulting from an unbalance of 
slesma. In Nidana-sthanam. 3. 7, he refers once again to 
excess of sleep as a symptom of slesma derangement. In the 
passage from Nidana-sthanam. 7. 7, already discussed In 
connection with Jadata, Caraka speaks of excessive sleepi- 
ness as a characteristic mark of slesmaja vlkara. 

It will be remembered that Bharata also speaks of 
gluttony or atyahara as contributing to sleepiness. Caraka 
in Nidana-sthanam. 3. 7, speaks of how an exhausted man, 
taking excess of food, develops the symptoms of vatanugata 
slesma vlkara. Caraka writes that along with slesma vikaras. 
there are sleepiness, lack of enterprise and Idleness. Slesmat- 
tvasya sitajvara - arochaka - vipakangamada - harsa-hrdroga- 
cchardl-nldra-alasya-staimltya-gauraba - sirobhitapa - anupa- 
Janayatl (NIdana. 3. 7). 

In Sutra-sthanam. 21. 32, Caraka speaks of tamobhava 
nldra, which is rooted in tamas. Bharata's supta, which is 
rooted in nidra, seems to be of such a nature. He twice refers 
to sammoha of all the indriyas in connection with nidra. 
Moha being predominantly tamasic, it naturally follows that 
supta which is accompanied with moha, is also of a tamasic 
nature. It seems that Caraka's slesma-bhava nidra is the 
counterpart of Bharata's nldra, while Caraka's tamo-bhava 



nidra is closer to Bharata's supta, showing an excess of raoha 
or tamas (Caraka-Sutra. 21. 32). 

It has been noted at the beginning of this chapter, how 
Pavlov's study of conditioned reflexes and modern analysis 
of glandular secretions can adequately explain the physical 
and physiological basis of most of our emotions and senti- 
ments. The James-Lange theory of emotions carries on the 
work, begun by Pavlov. The essence of tbis theory is the 
assertion that, the "emotions" are essentially of the same 
nature as "sensations" ; that "an emotion" as felt or as an 
emotional quality. Is a mass or complex of confused sensory 
experience arising from the sensory impressions made by 
the processes going on in the various organs of the body, 
and that each distinguishable quality of emotion owes what- 
ever is specific or pecular in its quality to the specific con- 
junction of sensory Impressions made by a specific conjunc- 
tion of bodily activities, the visceral organs playing a pre- 
dominant part in this sensory stimulation. James wrote : 
"Emotion is a consequence, not the cause, of the bodily ex- 
pression", and "common sense says, we lose our fortune, are 
sorry and weep ; we meet a bear, are frightened and run ; 
we are insulted by a rival, are angry and strike." The James- 
Lange hypothesis says that this order of sequence is incorrect, 
that the one mental state is not immediately induced by the 
other, that the bodily manifestations must first be interposed 
between, and that the more rational statement is that we 
feel sorry because we cry, angry because we strike, afraid 
"because we tremble, and not that we cry, strike or tremble, 
because we are sorry, angry or fearful, as the case may be. 
Without the bodily states following on the perception, the 
latter would be purely cognitive in form, pale, colourless, 
destitute of emotional warmth (Principles, vol. II. p. 450) 
"Emotion dissociated from all bodily feeling is In- 
conceivable. The more closely I scrutinise my states, the 
more persuaded I become that whatever moods, affections 
and passions I have arc in very truth constituted by and 
made up of those bodily changes which wo ordinarily call 
their expression or consequence ; and the more It seems to 
me that If I were to become corporeally anaesthetic I should 
be excluded from the life of the affections, harsh and tender 
alike, and drag out an existence of merely cognitive or 
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intellectual form" (Principles, p. 452).*' One of the great 
living surgeons, Dr. Kenneth Walker also confirms the 
andlngs of Pavlov and James-Langc. Dr. Walker writes, 
using almost the same terminology of Caraka and Bharata, 
"To my way of thinking all living cells display intelligence, 
so that it would be quite logical to postulate an Intelligence, 
of the body as well as an intelligence of the head."*' 



VI 

It must have been noticed in the last five sections, that 

out of thirty-three vyabhicharlbhavas, discussed by Bharata, 

about ten come under the general philosophic standpoint of 

Patanjall, and another seven come under agantu division of 

diseases. The next important group of vyabhicharlbhavas 

is the vataja division of diseases, comprising about another 

eight vyabhicharlbhavas. So these three groups between 

themselves, include about twenty-five vyabhicharlbhavas, or 

more than two-thirds of the existing number. Under plttaja 

division, there are only two vyabhicharlbhavas, while under 

kaphaja division, Bharata" discusses another four. Bharata 

has only three more vyabhicharlbhavas to be discussed under 

this last head. These are mada, sweda and marana. This 

last group is the purely pathological division. But their 

indebtedness to Patanjala speculations, is unmistakable, and 

in certain cases so striking, that it leaves little room for 

doubt what must have been the background of Bharata's 

Rasa speculations. It should be seen that in more than one 

instance, Bharata has taken over complete passages from 

the Caraka-samhita. 

Bharata in Ch. 7 si. 38 (Banaras ed.) speaks of three 
different kinds of mada, taruna, madhya, and ava-krista. 
This seems to be a reference to one of the eight trikas. 
discussed by Caraka in connection with the yukti of drinking 
(Cikitsa-sthanam. 24. 24) The discussion relating to 
drinking in Bharata, seems to have been made from two 
standpoints, (1) first, from the standpoint of the excellence, 
mediocrity and Inferiority of the character in question ; and ' 

I An Outlines o[ Psychology by William Mcdougall, F.B.S. (Mclltuenl may also 

be consulted 
J. Human Physiology— Walker (Penguin, p. 127). 
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(2> secondly, from the standpoint of the strength of the 
, wine administered. Bharata speaks of the different 
reactions of men of different character, when they are 
drunken. He writes in Ch. 7. 39 (Banaras ed.), 

LKWMlftvirat <t"lw«|, ?f?^ ?PIT ^ffilfr II 

s^ra^i Set pdf ^ iraft ^ lamsffa: i 

iRWWfHin^t <1 fall ft TTT tWHjild Ol W 

Bharata is describing here the different degrees of intoxi- 
cation of the different types of character. In the above 
passage, Bftaraca's analysis is to a very great extent, 
Indebted to Caraka. In Clkitsa-sthanam. 24. 26, Caraka 
speaks of three varieties of mada, and the different degrees 
of intoxication in the well-disposed (sattvika), worldly- 
minded and restless (rajaslka) and evil-disposed (tamasika) 
man. The clue to Bharata's analysis seems to have been 
provided by Caraka. 

Caraka writes, 

flWft g SllS!^ 5TTW S^if *fe'\ 
flafil StfRlJ JJIrTTiflEif TftxfJPIKWf: II 
' <fc*tm , |qc0 gkTtflgM^frl«r*TJ I 
SOT 5^ IJcfRf Mil-^m^H^ II 
SWHWrOTHt *t*H u ll ^RksI*: I 

qqiflr^f mmi ffa' Ma»l5<t^ ii < 250 > 

(Cikitsa 24.25) 
Caraka writes that just as fire finds out the sterling metal 
from the dross, so also wine Is a test in determining the 
prakriti of sattvika, rajasa and tamasa mind. In the subse- 
quent slokas, Caraka analyses the nature of the three 
different kinds of drinking. Caraka writes, 

girPtWM'IrtW tjH-ilnfl-iiS'rtn. I 

^smrt ^%£ gti'Slltifiqfi'^ i 

&€, tilRcMMH =1 ^^ROTST^ II 

fCikitsa 24.25) 



With this is comparable, Bharata's analysis of the drunken- 
ness of a noble mind, 

^■utofl'W'KfrflHMyRi : II C" 2 > 
Bharata's smlta-vacana, madhura-raga are very near to 
Caraka's madhura-samkathanam : and sukumara-avlddhagatl 
seems to echo Caraka's sumadam, harsa-prltl-vlvardhanam, 
as also Caraka's 

%nt SIjOT *#H 1?Ktq =? ^|Rt(tt>|: | 

Bharata's analysis o[ the reactions of one, who Is madhyama- 
prakriti, when under the influence of drink, is once again 
deeply influenced by Caraka. Bharata writes. 

^SfcflTljfetfH: W^anffetraifft&il: I 
$ldci=Hlfai<lRltferofl 5TBOT: 5iffa: 11 (7.42) 

The man who is madhyama-prakrlti has restless, rolling eyes ; 
there is a kind of fearfulness and anxiety, and trembling of 
limbs ; his movement is not free, and is sometimes in a 
tortuous, zig zig way. These are the symptoms of Rajasa 
pana, according to Caraka. Caraka writes, 

fiterafHHarrsrpt fiiwiftsid snrr^i 

fTO'JOSremTtrrt MI>ll i U--dtl|$c>H II 

jjtfftftWiJto^FJJ MH»iW 11 .O 54 ) 

Again, in Cifcitsa-sthanam. 24. 14. Caraka speaks of 
madhyama mada, 

gf : ^ra«^1 &m$zm ^ ginjg: I 
jJ*l^*SWliH !Mri|iH?)<fj3 II 

ftill-ikilft utlfllWlRiS IHlit 13 II < 2S5 J 

This madness of one, who Is of middle temperament, Is 
characterised by remembrance and forgetfulness, rational 
and Irrational speech, audible and inaudible words, some- 
times by flight, and also taking in of food and drink in a 
disordered way. Bharata's kutila vyaviddhagati seems to 
have been taken over from Caraka's analysis of how wine 
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affects ojah dhatu and hrdaya (Cikltsa. 24. 9). The move- 
ment is no longer avlddha or sober, as in the case of men 
of noble nature. It Is on the other hand, vyavlddha or 
unsteady. 

Bharata's analysis of the symptoms of madness in one 
with inferior intelligence, is- again from Caraka. Bharata 
writes, 

'J'NtaWHfaSt RkJkld ^imflH: II f 256 ) 

Caraka describes the tamasa pana as follows : sammoha- 
krodha-nldratamasapanam tamasam smritam (Cikltsa. 24. 
28). Bharata's analysis of madness of one with inferior 
intelligence seems also to be derived from the analysis of 
the common characteristics of madness in Caraka (Cikitsa- 
sthanam. 24. 37). These are, according to Caraka, 

5lfo§:$ 333^ JWlffj jf^JiaWI I 

3T?ft 5RT3T gwiT 5^: *Mt*|cJSW II 

g^fWTj: wyg tgw "ara: smfr: i 

?l<k<i>H(: 3^lffgJpfffrlfPI=HIg: II 
ESlfateR 3g^5lt <(ldlW<t>4>k»i+: I 
ST: 5Bftft WrTT«u% *zfa>l II (257 > 

Nasta-smriti and hata-gati In Bharata's analysis are the 
same as Caraka's pramoha. The rest of the symptoms, 
discussed by Bharata, are all from Caraka. 

It might be of interest to proceed further with Caraka's 
analysis of how mada brings about such changes in the 
superior, mediocre and inferior minds. Caraka's analysis 
is particularly interesting, because Caraka discusses how 
mada by first affecting the ojas dhatu seated in the hrdaya 
(Caraka-Cikitsa. 24. 9) brings about different kinds of 
madness. It should be noted that Bharata characterises 
these three different madness by saying that while in the 
uttama-prakritl, it is aviddha-gatl, or of a sober and 
generous nature, in madhyama-prakriti, it is vyavlddha 
gati, or of a disturbed and unsteady nature ; and in adhama- 
prakriti, the gati Itself is completely stopped, and he Is 
stupefied or hata-gati. 



This seems to be a clear echo of Caraka's Cikitsa- 
sthanam. 24. 9. Caraka writes, 

aiUWlfi^ tlc?flf3^ SrttratfqcTI 

There Is a wine, "prathama mada". which when drunk, does 

not derange the ojas dhatu, but stimulates the heart. There 

is a second mada, known as "madhyama". which when 

drunk, deranges the ojas dhatu to a little extent, but at the 

same time, stimulates the heart. In the third mada, known 

as "adhama mada", the ojas dhatu is completely deranged ; 

and so also is the heart. The three stages analysed by 

Bharata, seem to follow closely the three stages in Caraka. 

Bharata's uttama-prakriti Is one whose heart and ojas dhatu 

are stimulated, instead of being depressed by drinking ; his 

madhyama-prakrit! is Caraka's second man, whose heart 

and ojas are a little stimulated ; and his adhama-prakrltl Is ■ 

Caraka's analysis of the third character, whose ojas and 

heart are both of them, completely deranged by drinking. 

Caraka's analysis of the effect of mada on different types 

of character, seems to have been of great interest to Bharata, 

because as already noted In Ch. II, hrdaya is the controlling 

centre of all sense-impressions, or vibhavas. The writers 

on Rasa theory had to be particularly careful In finding out 

how the ojas and the heart are affected by different kinds of 

sense impressions or stimulli. 

Bharata refers to sweda-clkitsa in many places, in 
connection with these vyabhicharlbhavas, alasya, harsa, 
abega and amarsa. Of these, alasya Is kaohaja (See Sec. V) ; 
and harsa and abega are vataja (See Sec. III). Caraka, it 
should be clearly noticed, says In Sutra. 14. 2 that sweda 
is to bo applied in diseases of vata and kapha. Bharata's 
treatment of sweda-cikltsa in connection with abega deserves 
special attention. He speaks here of the details of sweda- 
clkltsa, and goes so far as to distinguish between the two 
principal varieties, the niragnl and the agnl-krlta sweda. 
Bharata's text runs like this: vata-krltam punaravaguntha- 

nnkslmardana varsakrltam punar sarvanga-sampee- 

dana-pradhavana-cchatrasraya-marganadlbhi. Agnl-krltam 
nama dhooma-kula-nctranga-samkochana-vldhoornana-atl- 
kranta-apakrantadlbhl.' 5 '' 1 (O.O.S. vol. I. p. 367). Susruta 
says : kapho-medo-anvite vayau nlvata-atapa-gurupravarana- 
nlyuddha-adhva-vyayama-bharaharann-amarsal swi-dam- utpa- 



dayatitiC") (Clkltsa. 32. 10). These arc all niragni sweda. 
Bharata refers to niragni sweda In "sarvanga-sampeedana- 
pradhavana". Caraka also writes of ten niragni swedas, of 
which quite a few find place in Bharata's enumeration. 
Caraka says, 

ajrara dium*) y^wl gar i 
3fqtf *rq^syi^migi^ m<roi: 11 
rt^Pd sSarft-wifiiijuiiici i < 261 > 

iSutra 14.29) 

Bharata has In mind one or more of the thirteen varieties 
of agni-sweda, enunciated by Caraka. (Sutra. 14. 15). Of 
these, the jentaka-sweda, karsu-sweda, kupa-sweda, and 
holaka-sweda are more important. Bharata thus refers to 
both agni-krlta-sweda and nlr-agni sweda, the two recog- 
nised modes of sweda clkltsa in Caraka and Susruta. It 
might be of Interest to note at this stage that sweda due to 
amarsa (of which Susruta speaks), has also been noticed by 
Bharata. The treatment of the vyabhicharibhava, amarsa, 
by Bharata may be referred to in this connection. The 
passage runs like this, tasya siras-kampana-swedo-adho- 
mukha-vicintanadhyavasaya .... etc. The sloka immediately 
following this, has siras prakampana-sweda danstam 
prayunjita natya-vid (6. 78b. Banaras ed.). Bharata's 
analysis of slro-roga under amarsa again, is very close to 
Caraka's analysis of the same, in Ch. 17 of the Sutra- 
sthanam. Caraka writes, 

<rjk5 3OT£jR5ra5FttirairR& i 
fro' ftrcfn tf$£ GtM<m *m% it 

sgfr *%ffi g^iwi: t&zcn strati n (2fa > 

(Sutra 17.9) 
Again, in Sutra-sthanam. 17. 6, Caraka says, 

arfttf fiRWj^Hft lOTTS^Pg; I 



In finding out what particular derangement brings about 
slras-kampana in Bharata's amarsa, it will be necessary to 
turn to other symptoms, referred to by Bharata. These 
vibhavas of amarsa, according to Bharata, are vidyalsarga 
dhana-baladhikai-radhiksiptasya-avamanitasya ba samupa- 
padyate (Banaras ed. p. 92). These symptoms, particularly 
baladhlkal-radhiksipta, are traceable to Caraka's analysis of 
vataja siro-roga (Sutra. 17. 8). The assumption that 
Bharata must have been thinking of vataja siro-roga 
becomes more probable when it is remembered that Bharata 
has associated sweda with this siro-roga. Caraka makes It 
dlrl,, 7^ 3 iS ° nly t0 be a PP" ed i" vata-kapha 

associated with amarsa by Bharata, are thus vataja in 
nature, and not pittaja (Sutra 17. 8-10). 

nw? I 13 ™' 3 ' 3 3nalySiS ot °> e el SW symptoms or move- 
sh™« , n °r ( n t Ct ^ n WUh the vyabhlcharlbhava, abhighataja, 
bv ?„dl T ta H k ? bly h ° W deeply he must ha ve been influenced 
dLl?? f T aI s P e ™ lat "™- He thrice refers to this 
In sl int0 /'8«t stages, when a poisoned man is dying. 
In Banaras ed. p. 94, Bharata writes, ahi-daste tu visa-peete 

dhahh^t ?Z atha karSya ™Pathu-daka-hlkka-phena-skan- 
dhabhanga-jadata-marananityastan visabega. Bharata then 

fausruta, under what he calls anuvamsya slokas (See ch VI) 
Bharata writes, ; * 

srg gSft f^f g ^' tmrtt^ ii 

*=* 3 "Wt finX D^ g ^=infel^ | 
"F?5tf flip! fjfet^ IRO - fliTf || (264) 

Bharata speaks of these eleht * OM , . 

■*«» , n Ch. 26. slokas*. SSIo?HSUS. I^T^s! 

^igwr gSlSt %rt SJrrag? g i 
fcft W 9 afar*! 33g nig 3 || 

"i^at g sn*t 9 sfra' «rc»! a,^ §, , 

5rfqcsarc% =fr ^qteHK%g <% || (265) 
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In the following five slokas (Ch. 26. si. 103-7), Bharata 
explains each of these eight stages. 

fl'tf^tFfi'ifuFft +^>HM!lTJsfT ; nT. l I 

ftfiyngwira<iFg;rt3Tfii3w n 

3PWTO«nlg$l<)ii f^fjRJT? II 
UfiK<l*H4)?P >U4lS§f5<fcMlfeRW I 
WFsW'HWflglvBl'sSdliM H*SlH II 

•w-fllMsiwis snfirfqpj gas^na i 

These eight begas of poison, repeatedly referred to by 
Bharata, have nothing new about them. These are taken 
over from the visa-cikltsa or Agad-tantra of the Ayurveda. 
(See Ch. VI). Bharata's analysis of the vlsa-begas seems to 
be closer to Susruta's analysis of the same. Susruta writes, 

^wwil^w Wt i Jrat g<wr„ i 
5Mi (5ifT ii^^tir g«srf <m&t crrafr 11 
dSft Iff: &£l 51g: ^f ^rc^ir I 

3TH5iW gaft i ^sSwrowt gw. n 
35W gft?r afr m%i ^m Sra=t n 

1+H4WI3 ifl3t f|WT <FRft.5=39?uH*I. I 

««J3mi+liw wrt ^ ten ii 
<p% HSTsmsi?? 'jst cdmldoiujfr i 

^ap=q^<<l+£lfl!P StfattH53 *Wt U (267) 

{Kalpa-sthanam 2.24) % 

In Kalpa-sthanam. 4. 26, Susruta says that all cases 
of serpent poisoning show all these eight stages, leading 
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to marana. It will be seen that the eight stages, referred 
to by Susruta, exactly correspond to the eight stages, 
analysed by Bharata. Caraka also speaks of these eight 
stages of poisoning. But his analysis seems to be a little 
different from that of Susruta. Caraka says, 

grarferrwgJl' sig^raV^sfssfer: i 

RteifRi mtm 55ft trail 3?t H 

qig %w *i w$ wra„ topIjes'? tot, i C268 J 

(Cikitsa-stham 23.10) 

Bharata's analysis of the stages of poisoning read side by 
side with these passages from Caraka and Susruta, will 
conclusively establish the very great Indebtedness of 
Bharata to Indian medicinal speculations. 

Bharata's treatment of marana similarly shows how 
extensively he has been influenced by both Caraka and 
Susruta. To say that marana results from vyadhi or from 
wounds, is simple ; but- to associate symptoms of death with 
such diseases or wounds, which are Incurable and fatal, Is 
something very different, and shows how deeply Bharata 
has been influenced by the Ayurveda. Bharata, in so doing, 
consciously draws upon the Avaraneayo-dhyaya of Susruta 
(Sutra. Ch. 33) and the Sa-vak sira-seeya Indriya-dhaya of 
Caraka (Indriya. Ch. 8). 

Bharata speaks of the following arlsta-laksana in one 
affected with disease. Bharata writes, Jada-antra-jakrlt- 
cchuladosa-vaisamya-ganda-pindaka - jvara - visucikadibhir- 
vibhavai-rudpadyate, tadvyadhi prabhavan. The following 
are the symptoms of death In one, who is mortally wounded. 
Abhighatajam tu sastra-adhi-damsanavisapana-swapada-gaja- 
turaga-rathayanapata-vinasa-prabhavam. It has already been 
noticed how all these are agantu causes. Bharata seems to 
hold that all these are fatal, as the unbalance of dosas In 
antra, .yakrlt and the eruption of broils and scabbies, and 
even cholera, are fatal. Bharata's analysis of marana seems 



to be equally Indebted to Carafca's exposition of the arfsta- 
laksana in Indrlya-sthanam. Chs. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 and 10, as also 
to Susruta's analysis ot it in Sutra-sthanam. Ch. 33. 

Susruta in Sutra-sthanam. Ch. 33, writing on Avaranee- 
yamadhya, speaks of the following symptoms of immediate , 
death. It should be noted that most of the symptoms, referred 
to by Bharata correspond to these others, discussed by 
Susruta. Susruta writes, in Sutra. Ch. 33, 

HI«WlOTrera-<iW||ylt|cjUM$: I 
^sffcraRf55M% iJHJrfd^syi: I 
3>ST%IT ft^otl fHqvjff faf^fi'&tldl II 

iftRHRI'l^ II 

^■t+mwRmow" jg ftai-drfN-wj 

'ara^sfmre' sfrsi 5^f%qW§?[ir, r 
S^t ^.fWtolwi) fiwwi^d, ti 

, ai'M2j,rtlMHi<tra-ft5' t !5rt 5 !I'35HI: I 
iraf^T ^fosfaiijlH-fl ^I)wic|: II (2ffl) 
It will be noticed from the passage, cited from Bharata, 
that he speaks of soola-dosa, ganda-pindaka, Jvara-visucika 
(leading to vomiting) as characteristic symptoms of death. 
Susruta also speaks of soola-dosa, pidaka, vaml-Jvara as 
arista laksana. It might be of interest to note that Carafca 
also says that sudden eruption of broils In the face speaks 
of coming death (Indrlya-sthanam. I. 6). 

The anubhavas associated with marana by Bharata, 
are all of thorn, borrowed from -Caraka. Bharata writes. 



vyadhljam visannagatramapyaayatanga-vlccslltam nimeellta- 
nayana hlkka-swasotpatanam-anapeksltaparljanam-avyakta- 
ksarakathanadlbhlr - anubhavalr - abhlnayct (Banaras ed. 
p. 94).("). It should be noted that the following are the 
symptoms, associated with marana by Bharata. These are 
vlsanna-gastra, ayata-anga, nlmeellta-nayana, hlkka-swasa, 
anapekslta-parljana, avyakta-aksara-kathana. It should be 
remembered that all these are arista laksana, according to 
the analyses of Caraka and Susruta. 

By speaking of vlsanna-gatra and ayatanga as both 

characteristic of marana, Bharata must have been referring 

to the Varna-swarceya-adhyaya In Caraka. Indrlya-sthanam. 

1. 6. Caraka writes that If there be natural or prakrltl 

varna in one part of the body, and simultaneously unnatural 

or vlkrltl varna In another part, or If prakrltl and vlkrltl 

varnas be together present In any part, then It foreshadows 

coming death. Similarly, If there be the simultaneous 

presence of glanl and harsa, or stupor In one part or delight 

In another, then It speaks of approaching death. The 

vlsannagatra and the vlcesta at spreading out limbs are thus 

two efforts, which bring about prakrltl-vlkrltl vlkaras. 

Caraka says that such vlkaras might be of three kinds. These 

are laksana-nlmltta. laksya-nlmltta, and nlmittanurupa 

(Indrlya-sthanam. 1. 4). Bharata's analysis of the symptoms 

of marana seems to be of nlmittanurupa vlkrltl nature. 

So also Bharata was not making an Idle statement, 
when he writes that In marana. there Is avyakta-aksara- 
kathana. This is an exact reproduction of what Caraka says 
under swara-adtukara In Varnaswareeya Indrlya-adhyaya. 
Caraka speaks of the following valkarlka swaras, which 
characterise the sick, and one who is going to die. He 
writes, suka - kala - grahagrasta - avyakta-gadagada-ksama- 
deena-anukcernascaturanam swara valkarlka bhavantl 
(Indriya. 1. 8).P!'> The avyakta-aksara-kathana In Bharata Is 
thus an arista laksana, as discussed by Caraka. The discus- 
sion of marana. arising out of wounds, or abhighataja, need 
not be repeated here. It has already been discussed In the 
analysis of abhighataja, which Bharata again takes over 
from Caraka and Susruta. 

It will be noticed that out of thirty-three vyabhlchari- 
bhavas, discussed by Bharata, about nine are clearly 
indicative of Bharata's indebtedness to the philosophic 
standpoint of Patanjall, -another seven come under the 



agantu division of diseases, and about eight are vataja in 
origin. Two vyabhicharibhavas have been found to be 
pittaja in nature ; and five others have been found to come 
under kaphaja classification. The purely pathological group 
comprises about another three. Bharata has thus divided 
the thirty-three vyabhicharibhavas into six groups. Each 
group unmistakably points out the extent of Bharata's 
indebtedness to Patanjall-Caraka. 



In the chapter on Samanyabhinaya (Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series) vol. III. Ch. 22, or, (Banaras ed.) Ch. 24, Bharata 
speaks in praise of sattvika abhinaya and calls it the finest 
and the most impressive. Abhinavagupta in commenting on 
G.O.S. HI. 22. 2, writes that there cannot be any good acting 
in the absence of sattva. In G.O.S. IH. p. 151. Abhinava 
goes even further and says that the mind is conditioned by 
the body, — tatra manaso deha-vrittitvat samadhanam 
sattvamupacarad-dehatmakam. Dene hi manas-samadhatav- 
yam.< 273 > The views of Abhinava, and of Bharata seem to 
have been influenced by Caraka in Sarira-sthanam. 4. 16-20. 
In Sarira, 4. 16, Caraka writes, sariram hi sattvam-anu- 
vidhyeeyate, sattvamca sariram.* 173 ) Bharata exactly repro- 
duces the same idea in G.O.S. Ill, 22. 6, when he writes, 
dehatmakam bhavet-sattvam, sattvad-bhava samuthita. He 
has only substituted Caraka's sarira, by its synonym, deha, 
so that the theoretical position of Bharata, that the body is 
conditioned by the mind, and the mind by the body, is deeply 
influenced by Patanjali. 

Abhinavagupta while commenting on Bharata's dehat- 
-makam bhavet-sattvam sattvad-bhava samuthita (G.O.S. Vol. 
III. p. 155) writes, sarira-swabhavam tavat-sattvam sambha- 
vyate uttama-sariratam praptam-ltyartha. tato bhava, tato-pi 
hara, tasmadapi hela. All sattvas are conditioned by the 
peculiar nature of body. In p. 156, Abhinavagupta Is even 
more emphatic on this intimate relationship of body and 
mind. He writes, even cittavrittl-laksanam deha-dharmasyctl 
sarva-sammatam. Abhinavagupta must have been thinking 
of Bharata's analysis of the different scelas, or character of 
different kinds of women (G.O.S. vol. III. slokas. 98-146). 



It should be noted that Bharata's analysis of these different 
natures. Is heavily indebted to both Caraka and Susruta. 

Bharata in Ch. 22. si. 100-1 (G.O.S. vol. Ill), speaks of 
different temperaments in woman. 
Bharata writes, 

?n«HXt)+< ■m*ij<i»«iGhwj 

ifgMMtWlSR! IS^flSl: few *5ai: 11 &*> 
Bharata enumerates in the above list, different characters, 
belonging to the three different temperaments, namely, 
sattvika, rajasa and tamasa. It should be noted that while 
deva and gandharva are of the sattvic nature, danava, raksa, 
and naga belong to the rajasa type. The rest obviously 
belongs to the tamasa category. This classification follows 
very closely Caraka's analysis in Sarira. 4. IS. 

Caraka in Sarira. 4. 15, writes, tatra sariram yonl- 
-vlsessad-caturvldham-uktamagre, trlvidham khalu sattvam 
suddham, rajasam, tamasam-iti. Tatra suddhanadosam- 
akhyatam kalyanam-sattvat. Rajasam sodasam-akhyatam 
rosamsattvat. Tatha tamasamapi sodasamakhyatam moltam- 
sattvat.t" 5 ! Bharata refers to deva-seela once again in sl&ka. 
102, and gandharva-seela in sloka 107 ; and these two cornc 
under sattvika division. The deva-sila has been described as 
follows : 

SfftTT <!k^rfl ^ <tH'H'3tl<iI<llF<M[ II 

T=WU"Kdl l 3 ^ S«**Tlc4jiWI ?pr II P'«) 
This description of the deva-sila is very close to 
Caraka's analysis of Brahma-sattva. Caraka in Sarira. 4. 17, 
writes, sucim satyabhisandham Jltatmanam samvibhaginam 
Jnana-vljnana-vacana-pratlvacana-sakti-sampannam smritl- 
mantam kama-krodha-lobha-moha-irsa-harsa-petam samam 
sarva-bhutesu brahmyam vldyat.P") The most striking points 
of resemblance between Bharata's description and that of 
Caraka, are that both recognise the calmness of mind, and 
love of truth and straight-forwardness. Bharata's use of 
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"sama-rata" seems to be very striking, and It is a distinct 
echo ot Caraka's samam sarva-bhutesu. It shall be found in 
Ch. IX, how this sama-rata Is also the highest Ideal of Rasa- 
realisation. 

Bharata's analysis of gandharva-sattva Is again clearly 
borrowed from Caraka. Bharata in G.O.S. vol. III. si. 107, 
writes, 

IFtrfWRTT ffilfatfampl't&kiV+II II (27s > 
The love of music and dance which characterises the 
gandharva-sattva character, Is also a feature in Caraka's 
analysis of gandharva-sattva. Caraka writes, priya-nritta- 
geeta-vaditra-ullapakam slokakhyayikam-anityam-anasuya- 
kam gandharvam vidyat (Sarlra. 4. 17). Susruta similarly 
writes (Sarlra. 4. 73), 

<i-n*iir<(fSi£k<<' ^ ^fwfe^rftar i 
Rgi-ttilcMi §q irFqsf ' waw. n p79) 

It will thus appear from the above that Bharata's analysis 
of sattvic characters is deeply indebted to similar analysis 
in the Ayurveda. 

Bharata's analysis of rajasa characters is similarly 
influenced by Caraka and Susruta. The more important 
rajasa characters, analysed by Bharata, are asura-sattva, 
rakhasa-sattva, and naga-sattva. Bharata describes the asura 
character as, 

«iaii<ifiqi Pua ^FTT TllfdHlRfl II 

wts\ tiifdrissrr "3 crw ^sgfiw i 
^wiKlrfi =93?fp 'grg^ sitcitiiRiai n p so) 

Out of these traits, associated with the asura-sattva, 
the more important features are great anger, love of meat 
and drink, and restlessness. It is to be remembered that 
these traits are also associated with the asura-sattva charac- 
ter by Caraka. He writes in Sarira. 4.18, sooram chandam 
-asuyakam - aiswaryavantanam - anudarikam raudram- 
ananukrosakam-atmapujakam-asooram vldyat.<"'> It should 
be noted that Caraka also speaks of the great anger, gluttony 
and envious, irritable nature of the asura-sattva-man. 



Bharata speaks of the raksasa character as follows, 

With this is comparable, Caraka's analysis of raksasa 
sattva in Sarira. 4.18, amarsinam-anubandhakopam-cchidra- 
praharinam krurama-haratimatra-ruchlm amisapriyatamam 
swapnayasa-vahulam-eersum raksasam vidyat. It is to be 
noted that both Caraka and Susruta as also Bharata refer 
to the angry and envious nature of the raksasa-sattva 
character. 

The analyses of naga-sattva character by Susruta, 
Caraka and Bharata again reveal striking points of 
similarity. Bharata speaks of the naga-sattva character in 
the following terms (Ch. 24. si. 104-5, Banaras ed.), 

3r3terwrt ^ ^rsrrCyrjld+lmi u 

Caraka describes the saarpa-sattva character as 
follows (Sarira-4.18), kruddha-soorama-kruddhabheeroom 
teeksnamayasa-bahulam mantra-sugocaram-aharaviharaparam 
saarpam vidyat. Bharata's ati-kopana, tamra-locana echo 
Caraka's kruddha-sooram, Bharata's reference to tiryag-gati 
seems to echo Susruta's analysis of saarpa-sattva in Sarira. 
4.74. Susruta writes, 

Susruta also speaks of the restless, angry nature of the 
saarpa-sattva character. Of the six rajasa sattva characters, 
discussed by both Caraka (Sarira. 4.20) and Susruta (Sarira 
4.74), Bharata has discussed only three, asura-sattva, raksasa- 
sattva and naga-sattva. while the large majority of characters 
discussed by Bharata belongs to the tamasa type. 

Bharata discusses In Ch. 24. slokas 108-135, no fewer 
than thirteen types of inferior temperaments. These ' are 
vanara-sattva, hastl-sattva, mrlga-sattva, matsya-sattva, 
ustra-sattva, makara-sattva, khara-sattva, sukara-sattva. 
haya-sattva, mahlsa-sattva. ajasattva. aswa-sattva, and 
gava-sattva. A careful analysis of these twelve types would 
reveal that eleven sattvas come under "pasava" classifica- 
tion. The mapority of these sattvas- has been taken from 



typical animal mentality. Bharata also refers to matsya-sati 
(Banaras ed. 24.118). But he does not mention Vanaspat 
sattva. 

It shall be remembered that Caraka rn Sarira. 4.: 
discusses three different kinds of tamasa-sattva charact 
Caraka writes, tamasasya trividha pasa-matsya-vanaspa 
sattvanukarema. He explains these different tamasa chan 
ters as follows, nlra-karlsnum-adhama-vesam jugupsitaca: 
haravihara-maithunaparam swapnascelam pasavam vidy; 
Bhlroomambudham - aharalubdha manavasthitam - anusak 
kama-krodham sarana-seelam toya-kamam matsyam vidyi 
Alasam kevalam-abhinivlstam-ahare sarva-budduyangaheena 
vanaspatyam vidyat (Sarira. 4.19).'"') Susruta also in Sarir 
4. slokas. 75-77, speaks of this threefold division of tama 
characters, 

PKi+Rwjtfr i? fciup mwiyn: n 

■tHWdil TO ^Rg-qwfemmfSra: II < 285 > 
It must have been noted that two out of this three-fol 
division of tamasa characters, have been taken note of b 
Bharata. Bharata has obviously discussed pasava-sattva £ 
length, because it being of an infinitely varied and divers 
nature, admits of imitation, or loka-vrittanukarana i; 
rupakas. It might be of interest to note that Plato in hi 
Republic (604-605c) also spoke of the greater imitability o 
the anger and desire of the human soul. 

This chapter on Vyabhicharibhavas along with the tw( 
others on Bharata's predecessors, and on Sattvika bhavas a; 
vayu vikaras, will indicate the range of Bharata's indebted 
ness to Caraka-Patanjall. It has also been noted how Bharata 
was influenced by teachers in other branches of knowledge. 
Bharata's debt to kama-sastra (G.O.S. III. 22. 147-240) may 
be here mentioned. Bharata's Rasa-sutra, vibhava-anubhava- 
vyabhicharibhava-samyogena rasa-nispatti, has been various- 
ly interpreted, according to the philosophical creed of the 
particular interpreter concerned (See Abhinava-Bharatl 
G.O.S. vol. 1. pp. 274-286). But no notice has been taken 
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as yet of Bharata's very great indebtendness to Caraka- 
Patanjali. It will be remembered that Bharata In emphasiz- 
ing that Rasa-realisation is ot the visuddha-sattva. was 
following the sakti-vada In Patanjali, as also that of the 
Vedanta (See Chs. IV and V). In the subsequent analysis of 
the essence ot Rasa-realisation, the Saiva, Sakta and 
Valsnava standpoints contributed in no small measure to 
its development and growth. The purely philosophical 
approach to the analysis of Bharata's Rasa has been carried 
upto the end of the fifth chapter. The discussions in chap- 
ters six to eight have revealed the very great indebtedness 
of Bharata to one particular branch of philosophy, namely 
the Samkhya-Patanjala. In the next two chapters, an attempt 
will be made to synthcslse these two approaches. It shall 
be found that the rationale of argument in chapters IV and 
V required a more concrete and tangible background, a 
prakrlta background, against which there is the evolution 
of aprakrita enjoyment (see Chs. X and XI). It has been 
found that even though later Alamkarikas tried to read into 
Rasa-theory, the standpoint of 'their own philosophic creed, 
Bharata's exposition of Rasa, has an essentially empirical 
basis. It remained for the great Alamkarikas to make a 
synthesis of the empirical position of Bharata, and the purely 
philosophic tendencies of later times. The subject matter of 
discussion in Chs. IX, X and XI, will be an attempt to resolve 
this anomalous position. A final analysis of the essence of 
aesthetic enjoyment will be attempted there on the basis of 
the conclusions, reached la the esrller chapters. 



CHAPTER IX 

PHILOSOPHY OF AESTHETIC ENJOYMENT 

The present writer sketched out a brief outline of the 
philosophy of aesthetic enjoyment, in a paper read at the 
Annamalai Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
(1955). It should be clearly noted that Bharata's philosophic 
creed and background were very different from that of 
Abhinavagupta and for a right assessment, it is sometimes 
necessary to read Bharata independently of Abhinavagupta, 
The discussion in the present chapter is aimed at finding 
out what might have been the philosophic background of 
the father of Indian Aesthetics. It will help all understand 
more adequately the implications of the terse Rasa-sutra, 
vibhava-anubhava-vyabhichari-samyogad Rasa-nlspatti. The 
trend of argument in the previous chapters has brought out 
certain striking points of resemblance between the specula- 
tions of Bharata and those of Caraka-Patanjall. 

Bharata in Ch. VI. pp. 71-2 (Banaras ed.) speaks of the 
evolution of Rasa. He speaks o^ many other associated things, 
and an analysis of all these would be required for a proper 
appraisal of the philosophical basis of Bharata's Rasa- 
analysis. It would be convenient to have the passage here 
for closer scrutiny. Bharata writes, vibhava-anubhava- 
vyabhlchari-samyogad-rasa-nispatti. Ko ba drstanta iti cet- 
ucyate-yathanna-vyanjanausadhl - dravya - samyogad - rasa- 
nlspatti, tatha nana-bhavopagamad-rasa-nispatti. Yatha 
guradl-bhir-dravyair-vyanjananl-rosadhibhlsca sad rasa 
nivarttyante, evam-nana-bhavopahita api sthayino bhava 
rasattvam-apnuvantl. Rsaya ucu Rasa iti ka padartha. 
Atrocyate. Aswadyatvat. Katham-aswadya rasa ? Atrocyate. 
Yatha hi nana-vyanjana-samskrltanannam bhunjana rasana- 
swadayantt sumanassa purusa, harsadlnsca-pyadhlgacchantl, 
tatha nana bhava-bhinaya-vyanjltam vag-anga-sattvo-petan 
sthayi-bhavam-aswadayanti sumanasa preksaka. Tasmad 
natya-rasa iti vyakhyata.l ,, *> Immediately afters this, Bharata 
quotes two anuvamsya slokas, with the same purport as in 
the passage above. The slokas (6.34-7). following those two 
anuvamsya slokas, are quoted below. These are, 
nanabhinaya-samvandham bhavayanti rasan-imam 
jasmad-tasmadamec bhava vljncya natya-yoktribhi. 



nanadravyair-bahuvldhair-vyanjanam bhavyate yatha. 
evam bhava bhavayanti rasan-abhlnayai saha. 
na bhavaheenosti rasa na bhavo rasa-varjlta 
paraspara-krlta siddht-stayorabhlnayc bhavct 
vyanjanausadhi— samyogad— jathannam swaduta bhavct 
evam bhava rasascaiva bhavayanti parasaparam.'"'' 

A few slokas after this, Bharata again speaks of the 
compatibility of rasa. He writes, In 6. 39-41, (Banaras cd.), 

Sringaradhl bhavet-hasyo raudrattu karuno rasa 
Vceraccalvod-bhutotpattlr— vlbhatsacca bhayanaka. 
Sringara-nukrltlr-Ja tu sa hasya ltl samjnlta. 
Raudrasyapl tu ca yat karma sa jncyo karuno rasa 
Veerasyapl ca yat karma so-adbhuta parl-keertlta 
Vibhatsa-darsanam yacca bhavct sa tu bhayanaka.C") 

Bharata sums up this part of the discussion by saying, 
sthayl-bhavansca rasattvam upancsyama (Banaras ed. p. 73). 

Bharata's discussion of the origin and development of , 

Rasa In the above passages, falls Into four natural divisions. 

First, what Is the nature of the constituents, namely sthayl- 

bhavas, which evolve into rasa ? The second thing to be 

noted about the sutra is what is the nature of the product of 

such an evolution, namely rasa ? The third point, what 

according to Bharata, Is the character of the audience, 

sumansa preksaka, as Bharata calls them. The fourth question 

Is what Is this paka, or bhavana, as Bharata calls it, which 

through an evolving process, brings into existence, rasa. In 

Ch. II, an analysis has been made of the vibhavas, which 

coming in contact with the sthayi-bhavas, makes possible the 

emergence of Rasa. An attempt has been made In chapters 

four and five to find out how It Is that the aesthete or the 

Rasa enjoyer must be both sumanassa and preksaka. The 

necessity of the aesthete being sumanassa preksaka has been 

the subject-matter of discussion in chapters four and five ; 

the methodology of how to achieve It, will be discussed in 

fuller details In this chapter and the next. So also, it will be 

attempted here to explain the nature and the character of 

the ideal aesthete, and what Is the essence of aesthetic 

enjoyment. The concept of paka has deeply coloured the 

outlook of the exponents of Rasa theory. It is so because 

paka or bhavana occupies a very prominent place in Bharata's 

exposition of the theory of Rasa. 



It has been noticed in Ch. V, how Sattva-suddhi leads 
to somanassa as well as to preksakattva. It must have been 
noticed further that while somanassa pre-supposes a vritti- 
sarupya (Yoga-sutra I. 4), preksakattva is that of one, who 
is swarupa-avasthita (Yoga-sutra I. 3). The vritti-sarupya is 
possible, when viksepa is predominant. At this moment, 
the purusa becomes identified with vrittis, "I see", "I hear", 
"I decide", or "I undecide" ; "I" is throughout common. 
The essence of this sense of "I" is this Purusa, who alone 
sees. The seer Purusa or the drasti purusa is of the nature 
of caitanya. The visaya or the world of sense is made 
manifest, when this caitanya is reflected in the buddhi. 
Whatever is made manifest, or becomes the subject-matter 
of knowledge, is drsya. In this sense, sabda, sparsa, rupa, 
rasa and gandha are all drsya. Caraka has called them 
ahara. Bharata has called sabda and rupa vibhavas. 

In any kind of knowledge of visaya, "I" is the knower, 
the receptor, the cogniser. The citta with the indriyas is the 
instrument or organ o! knowledge : the visaya or the objec- 
tive world is drsya or ahara. But It should be clearly 
understood that though the citta might be the receptor or 
karana in the knowledge of visaya, the citta might itself 
become in certain circumstances, drsya or the visaya. The 
constituent of the citta is abhimana, rooted in one's asmita. 
The knowledge of visaya, which is of this citta, is thus 
nothing but the diverse manifestation of this abhimana. But 
if the citta be perfectly still, the ahamkara or abhimana 
manifests itself. If there be only the manifestation of 
ahamkara, then its vikara, the caittik visaya-jnana becomes 
the subject-matter of knowledge. At such a moment, the 
citta, which knows visaya, becomes drsya, and ahamkara or 
pure abhimana becomes the cogniser, or the knower, or drsta. 
Again, when abhimana is mastered, and there is resting in the 
purified form of "ahamasmi" or sasmita-dhyana, then abhl- 
manatmaka ahamkara becomes separable as drsya. At this 
moment, the sense of "ahamasmi" or buddhi becomes of the 
nature of jnana. But this buddhi is found to be of the nature 
of jada. and subject to vikara. When the purusa by samadhi- 
prajna comes to know the nature of buddhi, then there is 
viveka-Jnana. This is paurusa pratyaya. When this viveka- 
jnana becomes thorough, and becomes extremely attenuated 

47 (OP 178) 



because or para-valragya or in other words, there Is no trace 
whatsoever of this asmlta of ahamkara, then the drasta purusa 
is known as kevala or swarupastha. At this moment, the 
buddhi becomes separable, and as such, visible. In this way, 
everything from buddh! onwards, becomes drsya or the 
subject of cognition. 

It must have been noted from the above analysis that 
the control of cltta is necessarry, before there can be the 
appearance of abhimana. So also the control of abhlmana 
is necessary, before there can be the appearance of buddhi. 
So also the mastery of buddhi leads to purusa pratyaya. At 
every stage, there is a steadfast .control of the disquiet and 
disturbances, which makes possible the passage to the next 
higher stage. 

This emphasils on the serenity and calmness of the 
contemplative yoglc mind is also the criterion of health In 
Caraka-Samhita. Caraka is never tired or repeating that a 
perfectly balanced body is in perfect health. In Sarlra- 
sthanam 2. 39, 43, 45, Caraka writes, 

prajnaparadho visamastadartha hetustritlya parinama-kala 
sarva-mayanam trlvidha ca santvl-jnarthakala sama-yoga- 

Jufcta. 

daivam pura yat kritam ucyate tat tat parusam yat-tviha 

karma dustam 
pravritti hetur— visama sa drista nlrvritti — hetustu sama 

sa eva. 

naro hitahara-vlhara-sevee sameeksyakaree visayaesva-sakta 
data sama satyapara ksamavanapta sevee ca bhavatya 

roga.'"') 

Cakrapanldatta in commenting on this writes, pravrlttihetu 
riti roga-pravrltti-hetu. visama itl adharma-roopam daivam, 
roga-janakasca purusakara. Samastu daivam dharma-roopam, 
roga-parlpanthee ca purusa-kara. "pravrlttl-hetu" Ityancna 
samsara-pravritti-hetu-rltl, tatha "nlvrltti-hetu" ityancna 
moksa-hetu-ritica varnayantl. In explaining, "data sama", 
Cakrapanldatta writes, sama iti bhutesu sama-citta. Mm! 
Gangadhara Kaviraja explains Caraka's ideal man, who is 
not swayed by passions as "asakta anasakta san sa'meeksya 
samyatskaryakarya hitahitatvena kastavyam drstva kartum 



scelam yasya sa sameeksya-karee, data saddana-seela, sama 
sama darsee sarva-bhutesu, satyapara satya-vagadikriya, 
ksama-van, aptopasevee guru-vriddha siddha maharsyadl 
sevee a-rogee bhavateeti drlham. 

It need not be emphasized how sama Is at the root of 
the concept of health in both Caraka and Susruta. In Sutra- 
sthanam I. 25-7, Caraka writes, 

ityuytam karanam karyam dhatu-samyam-ihocyate 
dhatu-samya-krlya cokta tantresya-sya proyojanam 
Kala — budheendriyarthanam yoga mlthya na catt ca 
dwayasrayanam vyadheenam trl-vidho hetu-samgraha 
sariram sattva-samjnamca vyadhtnam asrayo mata 
tatha sukhanam yogastu sukhanam karanam sama.'" ' 

Caraka speaks of the necessity of achieving this balance In 
both body and mind. It has already been noted in the 
analyses of the vyabhicharibhavas, apasmara and unmada, 
how the seat of derangement might be simultaneously, body 
and mind. Caraka is emphatic in holding that the samayoga 
of kala, buddhl and lndriya is the cause of all happiness and 
bliss. In Sutra-sthanam 7. 23, Caraka once again speaks 
in praise of sama, — sama sarva rasam satmyam samadhator 
prasasyate. He writes further In Sutra . 7. 23, 

Sama-plttanlla kapha kecld garbhadi manava 
drsyante vatala kecit plttala slesmalastatha 
tesam anatura purvam vataladya sada-tura 
desa-nusayeta hyesam deha-prakriti-ruccyate.< ! "> 

Those in whom, vata, pitta and kapha are evenly balanced, 
are in health, those In whom, one of these, is dominant is 
always diseased. Caraka here speaks of the Patanjala 
concept of anusuya. It has already been noticed in Ch. VI 
how the concept of vasana in Bharata's Rasa-analysis is 
very close to this Patanjala concept of anusuya. In Sutra- 
sthanam 16. 13, Caraka speaks again of the necessity of 
achieving bodily samya through the use of appropriate food 
and drink. Caraka writes, 

Jayante hetu-vaisamyad— visama deha-dhataba 
hetu-samyat samastesam swabhoparama sada.<" ! > 

It has been noticed in Ch. II that Just as bodily balance is 
to be achieved through appropriate food and drlnk,~so also 
mental balance Is to be achieved through appropriate sight 



and sound, which are equally good ahara, as the rest. Caraka 
writes that all eflorts of the good physician should be 
directed to achieving this balance. In Sutra 16. 18, Caraka 
speaks, 

jaabhi kriyabhlr-jayante sarlre dhatava sama. 
Sa clkitsa vikaranam karma tad-bhisajam matam 
katham sarlre dhatunam valsamyam na bhavcdlti 
Samanam ca— nubandha syaditartham kriyate krlya.'™! 
The achievement of perfect bodily balance is thus the aim 
and objective of all good physicians. 

Bharata's Rasa-concept is deeply influenced by this 
Patanjala analysis of balance and equipoise lying at the root 
of all happiness. In analysing, the nature of Rasa-realisa- 
tion, Bharata writes, Yatha hi nana— vyanjanausadhl-dravya 
— samyogad— rasa nispattir-bhavanti. Yatha hi— gudadibhir 
dravyair-vyanjanausadhi-bhisca sadabadaya rasa nlvartante 
tatha nana-bhavopagata api sthayino bhava rasattvam 
apnuvantU"'> It has already been noticed in Ch. V, and 
shall be analysed in greater details in the present chapter, 
how the concept of paka or bhavana is typically Ayurvedic. 
The point which has to be emphasized at this stage is that 
'Bharata must have been thinking of a very fine blending 
and harmonising of different ingredients, which enter into 
the preparation of food and drink. The broth would be 
-spoiled if any of the Ingredients be either in excess, or be 
deftcienD The different combinations of these ingredients 
'make~'for different kinds of rasas, but in each rasa, the 
ingredients which enter Into its preparation must be perfectly^ 
blended^ Abhinavagupta also interprets Bharata in this 
way. He writes in Abhlnava-Bharati (G.O.S.) Vol. I. p. 289, 
vyanjanam-upasecana-dravyam. tacca nana-tikta-madhura- 
cukra dibhebad-dadhl-kanjlkadi. Ausadhaya-sclnca-godhuma- 
dala-harldradaya. dravyam gudadi esam paka kramena 
samyog yoJana-rupat-kusala-sampadyat-samyogad.< M5 > A few 
lines after this, Abhinavagupta again writes, paka-rupayana 
samyog-yolanaya tavad-alauklko raso Jayate. Remembering 
this discussion of what Bharata and Abhinavagupta meant 
by paka, it should be noted that both of them emphasize the 
proportion and the appropriateness of blending which results 
In this vyanjana. In Vol. I. p. 288, Abhinavagupta speaks 
clearly of this inward requirement of all Rasas. He writes, 
tad-vlbhavanam pradhanyadl-saundaryatisayakritamattamlt- 
yadya rplta-anubhavavargastu tadanujayee. evam dravya 



pradhanyo chodaharyam klntu sama-pradhanya eva rasa- 
swadasyot-karsa. What does Abhinavagupta mean by sama- 
pradhanya as the soul of Rasa ? His context is Bharata's 
analogy of the preparation of soup and drinks. His require- 
ment In such preparation Is that ingredients should be 
properly selected so that they may perfectly blend, 
/""if these be the raw materials and ingredients in the 
preparation of soups and drinks, so are thp different bhavas 
the ingredients of rasa. Bharata says, nana-bhavopagata and 
sthaylno bhava rasattvam-apnuvanti. In saying all these, the 
Muni has obviously In minid, two stages of rasa evolution. 
First, how the sthayl-bhava, proceeding out of vasana, and 
already present in the reader, is stimulated by vibhavas. 
anubhavas and vyabhicharibhavas. Secondly, by what pro- 
cess or mechanism, sthayl-bhava, which is still a bhava, and 
as such, dominated by rajas and tamas, becomes a rasa ? The 
vibhavas being of the nature of ahara (Ch. II) replenish the 
,'mind, as food and drink replenish the body. These vibhavas, 
when taken in through eyes and ears, as drsya and sravya, 
igive rise to certain anubhavas and vyabhicharibhavas./ The 
vibhavas, thus aided and supported by these anubhavas and 
vyabhicharibhavas, feed the mind, and in so feeding, 
stimulate the sthayi-bhavas, already present in a latent form 
in the soul. It should be clearly recognised that sthayi- 
bhavas are the manifestations of ^vasana. The Vedanta and' 
.the Samkhya equally hold that vasana is again the manifes- 
tation of samskara, which is present and transmitted through 
.the ativahika or suksma deha (see also Ch. VI). 

It need not be emphasized how sthayi-bhavas in so far r 
as these are bhavas, differ in essence from rasas. The use 
of the word "sthayi" with reference to such bhavas, as rati, 
hasa. indicates the presence in them of certain disturbing and 
disquieting elements. These being still confined to the plane 
of bhava, must necessarily be dominated by disquiet to which 
all men are subject. The mere fact that sthayi-bhavas had\ 
been stimulated by appropriate vibhavas, anubhavas and 
vyabhlcharlhhavas, will not turn these sthayi-bhavas into I 
rasas. For sthayi-bhava, even when stimulated, is still a \ 
sthayl-bhava, sharing In the disquiet and disturbance to which 
all such bhavas are subject. This would require the sthirl- 
karana of sthayi-bhavas. In order to make this possible, it 
Is absolutely essential to And out the causes of disquiet and 
disturbances in all bhavas. 



.i 



The ideal aesthetic state is characterised by certain 
qualities, which require close and careful scrutiny. It Is, 
as Bharata says in G.O.S. vol. III. p. 188, characterised by 
'equal attentiveness to everything, or samarata. It is, as 
Abhlnavagupta says In G.O.S. vol. I. p. 288, marked by 
equal dominance of all the ingredients, sama pradhanya eva 
rasa-swadasyo-tkarsa. It Is the meeting point of ksara and 
aksara purusas in the Bhagvad Glta (15-16-17). It Is the 
null-point of prana and apana In the Tantras. It Is the 
madhya-blndu in the Yoglc practice. Here_ Is_the_ meeting^ 
point of Jnana and bhava, of knowledge and emotion. Here; 
sat and cit are blended together In perfect harmony, making 1 
possible the bursting out of ananda.^Suddha-sattva Is such! 
an ideal, perfectly equipoised state.jRasa-onJoyment which 
[ Is of one who is suddha-sattva, is thus made possible by the- 
achievement of perfect balance and harmony^' 

The concept of this perfectly equipoised and balanced 
state of the soul, marks the peculiar character of aesthetic 
experience. The Greeks also hold similar views about the 
nature of this kind of experience. At such a moment, a 
perfect balance has been reached between reason, anger 
and desire (Plato-Republic 442-3 : Phaedrus 255-6 : 
Arlstotle-Nlcomachean Ethics. 1102b. 1117a). It should be 
remembered that these three qualities of the soul, corres- 
pond to sattva, rajas and tamas in Indian analysis. (The 
[integration of the Intelligence, the will and the desire on 
ithe metaphysical plane, makes the aesthetic experience 
important, and a variety of terms Is used to describe the 
repose, produced by the equilibrium of these three powers 
or faculties. All the powers of the mind are brought into 
play, and their. exercise pro_cures_a happy equilibrium.(Nof 
(aloof In indolence, but In the intense activity of contempla- 
. 'tion, the mind, which knows truth and loves the good, 
\dellghts In contemplating reality} The whole mind Is 
engaged in the presence of the object. The aesthetic 
experience is valuable not only because it is founded on 
joy in contemplating the real, but also because, love Is 
acted upon by the object loved, and is in some way trans- 
formed to its image. A degree of compatibility, an affinity 
and approximation are pre-supposed, if there is to be this 
mirroring, this reflection of the super-natural or aprakrita 



delight in the limited and essentially circumscribed prakrita 
self. 

Those who deny the order of the universe by singling 
out obvious defects should be shown that the evil and the 
suffering in the world And their aesthetic justification in 
■the order that maintains through distinctions, the harmony 
of the universe. A sinful so ul, in Its punishment contributes 
-1Q_Uie— beauty. and orde MO!l e _i n Uy.erse (De Vera Religione 
xxiii.44; De Musica VI. xlv.46— St. Augustine). Even the 
punishment of sin is beautiful since It Is in order, and all that 
order is beautiful. As the beauty of a picture Is increased 
by well-managed shades, which please by their order and 
not their form, so to the eye skilful enough to discern it, 
the universe is beautiful, even by reason of sinners, though 
considered by themselves, their deformity is a blemish. 

The beauty of day is augmented by its comparison 
with night, a white colour is more beautiful when it is next 
to black, the hangman and the prostitute are necessary in 
a community, and the ugly parts of the body, are also 
necessary. So great is the power of wholeness, or sama, that 
things which are not good in themselves please, when they 
are joined together and considered in their entirety. As 
black Is beautiful in a painting, seen as a whole, so the 
conflict of the universe, with its conquerors, conquered and 
spectators, contributes to the beauty of the whole. As the 
antitheses of a discourse are agreeable, so too the beauty 
of things, results from contrasts. As the opposition of 

(contraries lends beauty to language, so the beauty of this! 

(world is achieved by the opposition of contraries, arranged) 
as it were by an eloquence not of words, but of things. 

The passing of things does not break the beauty of 
the universal order. Nature has been ordered in such a way, 
that the weaker gives way to the stronger, the fragile to the 
more durable, the less powerful to the more powerful, the 
earthly to the heavenly and from this general dependence 
results the harmony of the whole (De Civitate Dei. xil. iv). 
In the natural order, things appear and disappear, to make 
place for others, and as variety Is one of the principal 
characters of beauty, the passing of things Is beautiful, 
although of an .inferior kind. Whatever perishes or ceases 
to be, does not affect the measure, beauty and order of the 
whole. In a discourse, each syllable and sound Is born and 



disappears, and beauty results from this succession. So 
too, creatures subject to change with the seeds of death In 
them, come and go, but in their passing, they linger as in 
a piece of music or a poem, and so contribute to the beauty 
of the whole. The whole course of the ages Is like an 
exquisite poem, set off with antithesis, and the beauty of 
the completed course of time shall be finished like the grand 
melody of some ineffably wise master of song.J> 

Any object whatsoever (and vlbhavas arc no exception), 
material or spiritual, Individual or social, is constituted by 
numbers, relation of parts, proportion, harmony, equality 
and likeness, which seek to express unity, and' In so far as 
this unity or samata is realised, the object is said to have 
more or less being. These aesthetic constituents identical 
with the ontologlcal, enter Into the metaphysical structure 
of the aesthetic object. With the articulation of these 
intelligible co-Ingredients of the aesthetic object, it Is 
possible to proceed to an investigation of what constitutes 
(its beauty, because beauty is not something super-added, 
jbut is the shining out of all the elements, which enter into 
the intelligible structure of the aesthetic object. 

The beauty of material object does not consist in 

greatness or size, nor the excellence of aesthetic experience 

in the peculiar character or intensity of the experience 

concerned. {{£- consists on the other hand, in wholeness, 

produced by proportion and harmony of parts. Wholeness 

assumes deeper and deeper meaning, as the scale of being 

is mounted and progressively higher unity is realised by 

the higher grades of being. The soul of man with the added 

powers of knowing and loving, reveals a still higher unity, 

and hence more beauty. The soul has its own and proper\ 

beauty in each of its five stages— annamaya; pranamaya. ■ 

manomaya, vljnanamaya and anandamaya— through whichjt^ 

mounts from beauty to beauty. In the first three stages, the 

soul takes successively higher attitudes towards matter or 

objects of sense ; in the next two It deals with Itself before 

it approaches God, and then abides In Him. In these stages, 

the soul acts beautifully of another, beautifully through 

another, beautifully about another, beautifully towards 

beautiful, beautifully In a beautiful, beautifully towards 

beauty, beautifully In Beauty (De Quantltatc Animae. 

1. XXXIH. 70 ; 2. XXXV. 79). 



This self-sufficiency is then the standard of excellence 
in both Greek and Indian analyses. In Republic 387 d-e, 
Plato speaks of self-sufficlence as the greatest virture ; 
"that such an one Is most of all men, sufficient with him- 
self, and leads a good life". The idea is repeated in 
Menexenus, 247e. In Timaeus 33d, self-suflicience is the 
mark of the good man, of God, and of the universe. Plotinus, 
following the Platonic tradition, speaks at length on this 
Inward requirement of the pood or the One. Speaking of 
the "One", Plotinus in Sec. vi, writes, "The One (mean- 
ing perfect harmony or equilibrium) is the greatest of all 
things, not in magnitude but in power. For the natures also 
which are immediately posterior to it, are impartible in 
powers, and not in bulk. The principle of all things likewise 
must be admitted to be infinite, not because he is magni- 
tude or number which cannot be passed over, but because 
the power of him is incomprehensible. For when conceived 
as Intellect or God, he Is more excellent than all these. And 
again, when by the dianoetic power, you equalise him with 
the one, or conceive him to be God, by recurring to that 
which is most united in your intellectual perception, he 
even transcends these appellations. For he is in himself, nor 
is anything accidental to him. By that which is sufficient to 
itself also, the unity of nature may be demonstrated. For 
it is necessary that the principle of all things should be 
most sufficient both to other things and to itself, and that 
it should also be most un-lndigent. But everything which Is 
multitudious and not one, is Indigent ; since consisting of 
many things, it is not one. Hence the essence of It requires 
to be one. But the one is not in want of itself. For it is the 
'One'." This sufficiency, this lack of indigence characterises 
the One, as it also does the aesthetic experience. Moreover, 
that which is many, is in want of as many things as it is. 
And each of the things that are in It, as It subsists in 
conjunction with others, and is not in itself, is indigent of 
other things ; and thus a thing of this kind exhibits Indigence, 
both according to parts, and according to the whole. If 
therefore, it Is necessary that there should be something 
which is most sufficient to itself, it Is necessary there should 
be the one, which alone is a thing of such a kind, as neither 
to.be indigent with reference to itself, nor with reference to 
another thing. For it does not seek after anything In order that 
it may be,, nor in order that It may bo in excellent condition, 
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whole, in all Its complexity, is called by Hegel, "The 
Absolute".* 1 

This self-sufftcience in Plato, wholeness in 
St. Augustine, One in Plotinus, all emphasize the perfect 
freedom and unmotivated nature of the experiencing aesthe- 
tic soul. It is useful to remember that this concept of self- 
sufficience. or wholeness is the same as the concept of sama 
in Patanjala speculations. To be one, and to reach this 
sama or balanced state means the same thing. The highest 
perfection of Rasa lies in achieving this sama, for Rasa 
means to be at One with oneself. It is necessary now to 
consider the Implications of the concept of sama in Indian 
philosophy and its bearing on Rasa-speculations in parti- 
cular. 



Ill 

Before entering into a discussion of the mechanism of 
achieving this balance, it would be profitable to And out 
how extensively this concept of sama dominated Indian 
thought in Its diverse manifestations. It Is the concept of 
samarasya In the Tantras ; it is jivan-mukta in the Yoga : 
It is the concept of sunya in the Lankavatara-sutra. It is 
the Yuganaddha In Tantric Buddhism ; it is once again the 
concept of ideal balance struck between prajna and upaya. 
It is what the Gita says, nirdosa, which as sama character- 
ises the god-head himself. It is the awakening of Kundaiini, 
which means attainment of a state of Ideal bliss. 

It should be clearly recognised that at the core of all 
aesthetic experience, there is a sense of perfect balance, 
an attainment of a state of mind, which is not committed 
to any particular attitude, or point of view, but enjoys a 
god-like freedom, and comprehension. This freedom arises 
not out of an exclusiveness, but out 'of a comprehension, 
which Includes within its orbit, the whole range of human 



I Two things distinguish Hegel from other men who have had a more or 
less similar metaphysical outlook. One of these Is emphasis on logic : It 
Is thought by Hegel that the nature of Beallly can be deduced from the 
sole consideration that It must not be self. Tha other distinguishing feature 
(which is closely connected with the Brst. and In which all students of 
Rasa are Interested, vide Ch. X). Is the trladlc movement called the 
"dialectic". 



experience. The Indian analysis of the concept of sama Is 
very similar to the Platonic self-sufficiency, and the 
concept of one in Plotinus. 

The Hathayogi who rouses Kundalini gains various 
occult powers (— siddhl) and enjoyment thereby. At every 
centre to which he leads kundalini, he experiences a 
special form of bliss (— ananda) and_ gains special powers 
(siddhl). If he has vairagya for these, he carries Her to the 
Siva of his cerebral centre, and enjoys the Supreme Bliss, 
which in its nature is that of liberation, and which when 
established in permanence, is liberation itself on the loosen- 
ing of the spirit and body. She "who shines like a chain 
or lights"— a lightning flash— in the centre of his body Is 
the "Inner Woman". "What need have I of any other 
woman ? I have an Inner Woman within myself ?" The 
Vlra ("heroic") Sadhaka, knowing himself as the embodi- 
ment of Shiva ( — Shlvo ham), unites with woman as the 
embodiment of Saktl on the physical plane. The Dlvya 
Sadhaka or yogi unites within himself his own principles, 
female and male, which are the "Heart of the Lord.'' It is 
their union which is the mystic coition ( — maithuna) of the 
Tantras. There are two forms of Union (Samarasya) — 
namely, the first, which is the gross (sthula), or the union 
of the physical embodiments of the Supreme Consciousness; 
and the second, which is the subtle (suksma) or the union 
of the quiescent and active principles in Consciousness it- 
self. It is the latter which is liberation. The Hathayogi who 
gains these various occult powers by the arousal of 
Kundalini, experiences a form of bliss, which is also 
granted to the Rasa-enjoyer. Both kinds of pleasure arise 
out of a sense of perfect balance and harmony. 

In the Yoglc practice, this bliss Is said to be enjoyed 
at the Sahasrasara. "Well-concealed and attainable only 
by great effort, is that subtle "void" (sunya) which Is the 
chief root of liberation" (Sat-Cakra-nlroopanam. v. 42). In 
Parama-slva are united two forms of Bliss (Ibid. v. 42)— 
namely Rasa or Paramananda Rasa (that is, the bliss of 
Moksa) and Virasa (or the bliss, which is the product of the 
union of Siva and Saktl). It Is from the latter union there 
arise the universe and the nectar, which floods the lesser 
world (ksudra-brahmanda), or the body. The ascetic or yati 
of pure mind is Instructed In the knowledge, by which he 
realises the unity of the Jlvatman and the Paramatman 



(Ibid. v. 43). It Is "that most excellent of man, who has 
controlled his mind" (niyata-nlja-citta)— that is, concen- 
trated the inner faculties (antahkarana) on the Sahasrasara, 
and has known It,— who is freed from rebirth, and thus 
attains moksa (Ibid. v. 45). He becomes Jivan-mukta, 
remaining only so long in the body as is necessary to work 
out the Karma, the activity of which has already com- 
menced—Just as a revolving wheel will yet run a little time 
after the cause of its revolving has ceased. It is the 
Bhagavati Nirvana-Kala, which grants divine liberating 
knowledge,— that is Tattva-Jnana or the knowledge of the 
Brahman (Ibid. v. 47). 

The Kundalinl represents the dormant Saktt of an 
Individual, through the exercise of which man enjoys the 
highest bliss. The Kundalinl in her progress upwards, absorbs 
in herself, the twenty-four tattvas, commencing with the 
gross elements, and then writhes Herself, and becomes one 
with Parama Siva. This is the maithuna (coition) of the 
Sattvika-pancha-tattva. The nectar which flows from such 
union floods the Ksudra-brahmanda or the human body. It 
is then that the Sadhaka, forgetful of all in this world, is 
immersed in ineffable bliss. In the Chuitamanlstava, attri- 
buted to Shri Sankaracharyya, It is said, "This family 
woman (Kundalinl) entering the royal road (susumna), taking 
rest at intervals in the secret places (cakra) embraces the 
Supreme spouse, and makes the nectar to flow in the 
Sahasrasara". 

Abhinavagupta in Tantraloka vol. 4. pp. 151-65 (Kasmir 
Sanskrit Series), speaks at length on this perfectly balanced 
state or Sarayavastha. On p. 151, speaking of prana, 
Abhinavagupta writes, nanu pranesya param tattvam 
pratyupayattvamastheeti pragupakrantam tattad-anabhl- 
.dhaya tadasrayana sristi-samharadeenameva swarupam 
S ucyate. He speaks of the counter-balancing apana in p. 155, 
and discusses the regions which are dominated by apana. 
But the Lord's seat is beyond the conflict of prana and 
apana, and speaks of a state of perfect calm and equipoise. 
Abhinavagupta writes in p. 161, of the different nadls, 
which are perfectly balanced and equipoised. 

Dasa mukhya mahanadi 

Poorayennesa tad-gata 
Nadyatara srlta nadi 

Kraman-dehe sama-sthlti.<™> 
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Mukhya iti pradhana taduktara, 

Ida ca plngala caiva susumna ca trltceylka 
gandharec hasti-Jlvha ca poosa calvarslma tatha 
alatnbusa kuhooscalva sankhince dasamce smrita 
eta prana vaha prokta pradhana dasa nadaya. 
Speaking of this ideal balanced state, Ablnavagupta writes, 
nanu jodi namayam dasa nadeerakramya vartate tavatasya 
klmayat jena desadhatvam ucyate 7 lta-samkyaha— 

astasu dig dalesvesa 

kraman-stad-dlkpatc kramat 

Cestitanya-anukurbana 

raudra saumyasca bhasate. 

Abhinavagupta's reference to raudra and saumya as compre- 
hending the universe reminds one of Susruta's agnl- 
somatmakam jagat. Abhinavagupta unmistakably points 
out this Ideal state of unified splendour, which underlies all 
duality. He writes, 

padmesyastadalasyathama tan-madhye bhoga-bhuk-sada 

sam-sthlta sarvago pyasmat karanat supratceyate 

jenasu visayan drista vicarayatl sa daram 

soka krodha visado ba vlsmayastapa eva ca 

harsa bapyatha samclntya hrdayennaiva bhavyate.''"' 

evamasya sarvatra samyena avasthane pi mukhyaya vrltya 
nadee-traya eva caiva. This samya-vastha is then the state 
from which the whole creation sprang. It would be profitable 
to mention here how Abhinavagupta looks at soka and 
krodha as opposites, a question which would assume great 
importance in Ch. XI. 

The perfect enjoyer is delicately balanced ; and is 
completely free. He Is pre-eminently enjoying the bliss of 
delight. In Tantraloka Vol. 4, pp. 167-68 Abhinavagupta 
discuses the visuva, or null-point, where the perfect 
balance is reached. In Vol. 4 Ahnlka. 6, p. 167, 
Abhinavagupta writes, 

visuvad-vasare prata 

Samsam naleem sa madhyaga 200 

bametarodak-savyamgair 

yabet samkranti pancakam. 
evam kseenasu padona 

catur dasasu nalisu 201 
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madyahne daksa visuva 

nava prana satecm vahct 
' daksa-daganyo dag daksal 

puna samkrantl pancakam 202 

navasu satamokalkam 

tato visuvad uttaram 
pancake pancake ateete 

samkrantcr visuva-vad bahi 203 <*"> 

In explaining "visuvadvasare", Abhlnavagupta writes it is 
the achievement of balance, or perfect equipoise of day and 
night— "ratridlna— samyatmani". Of the twelve samkrantis, 
or equipoise, one is mesa-samkrantl at midnight, and the 
other is tula-samkranti at mid-day. The periods between 
mid-day and mid-night, and mid-night and mid-day are 
divided into five parts, so that there are throughout the 
day, twelve samkrantis or null-points, Abhlnavagupta writes 
in pp. 169-70. 

etaccha daksa visuvad dinodaya abhiprayena 
dakslnad uttaram yati uttarad daksinam jada 
daksinottara samkrantl sa caivam sam-vidheeyate. 
daksinasyam yada nadyam samkramettu yedottaram 
yavad-ardham tu tatrastham madhyenottarato bahet 
tavattu vlsuvat proktam uttaram too-ttarayane. 
uttarad-daksinasyam tu samkraman sa varanane 
' yavadardham bahet-tatra adho dakainato bahet 
visuvad-daksinam tavad-daksinayanajam priye. ''"' 

Abhlnavagupta holds that these samkrantis are of the nature 
of visuva : samkrantlrltl visuvad-rupa. Again, he writes, as 
he speaks of visuva in everyday life. 

evam ratra - vapeetyavam 

visuvad dtvasat - samat 204 

arabhyahar nisa-vriddhi 

-hrasa - samkrantlyo - apyasan <■"> 

.These samkrantis represent the null-points, where perfect 
balance and -equipoise have been reached. 

These null-points arc to 'be reached through the 
pranayama'. All beings mutter the ajapa gayatri, which Is 
the expulsion of the breath by Hangkara, and its inspira- 
tion by Sah-kara, twenty-one thousand six hundred times a 
day. Ordinarily, the breath goes oat to a distance of twelve 



fingers' breadth, but In singing, eating, walking, sleeping 

and coition, the distances are sixteen, twenty, twenty-four, 

thirty and thirty-six breadths respectively. In violent 

exercises, these distances are exceeded, the greatest distance 

being ninety-six breadths. Where the breathing is under the 

normal distance, Hie Is prolonged. WheTC it is above that, 

it is shortened. Puraka is Inspiration ; and rechaka Is 

expiration. Kumbhaka Is the retention of breath between 

these two movements. Kumbhaka is according to the 

Gheranda Samhlta of eight kinds ; Sahlta, Suryya-bheda, 

Ujjayi, Shitall, Bha'strika, Bramanl, Murchha and Kevall. 

Pranayama similarly varies. Pranayama is the control of 

breath and other vital airs. It awakens saktl, frees man from 

diseases, and produces yogic detachment' from the world, 

and bliss. It is of varying values, being the best (uttama) 

where the measure is twenty ; middling (madhyama) when 

at sixteen, it produces tremor : and Inferior (adhama), when 

at twelve, It produces perspiration. 

Closely associated with the concept of Samarasya is the 

analysis of sat-cakra-bheda, very frequently discussed In the 

Tantras. The piercing of the six Cakras is one of the most 

important subjects, dealt' with in the Tantras. The jlvatma 

in the subtle body, the receptacle of the five vital airs 

(pancha prana), mind in its three aspects of manas, ahamkara 

and buddhi, the five organs of action (panca karmendriya), 

and the five organs of perception (panca-jnanendriya) are 

united with Kula-kundallni. The kandarpa or the kama 

vayu in the muladhara, a form of Apana vayu, is given a 

left-ward revolution, and the fire which is round the 

Kundallnl, is kindled. By the vija "Hung", and the ieat of 

the fire, which has thus been kindled, the coiled and the 

sleeping kundalini is awakened. She who lay asleep around 

svayambhu-linga, with her coils, three circles and a half. 

closing the entrance of the " brahma-dvara. will on being 

roused, enter that door and move upwards, united with 

the jivatman. 

In this upward movement, Brahma. Savitrl, Dakinl- 
sakti, the Devas, vija and vritti. are all dissolved In the 
body of kundalini. The Mahlmandala orprithvl is converted 
into the vija "hang" and is also merged in Her body. 
When Kundalini leaves the muladhara, that lotus which, 
on the awakening of kundalini had opened, and turned its 
flower upwards, again closes and hangs downwards. As 



Kundalinl reaches the svadisthana-cakra. that lotus opens 
out, and lifts the flower upwards. Upon the entrance of 
Kundalinl, Mahavlsnu, Mahalaksmi, Saraswati, Rakini 
Sakti, Deva, Matrikas and Vritti, Valkunthadhama, Golaka, 
and the Deva and Devi residing therein are dissolved in the 
body of kundalinl. The prlthvi or "earth", vija or "hang" 
Is dissolved in apas, and apas converted into the vija "vang" 
remains in the body of kundalinl. When the Devi reaches 
the manlpura cakra, all that is in the cakra merges in her 
body. The varuna vija "vang" is dissolved In Are, which 
remains In the body of the Devi as the vija "rang". This 
cakra is called the Brahma-granthi. Kundalinl next reaches 
the anahata cakra, where all which is therein, is merged 
in Her. It is to be carefully noted that the emergence of 
Kundalinl from the muladhara cakra, is made possible by 
the perfect unison in this cakra. So also the emergence of 
Kundalinl from the Swadhistana Cakra is made possible by 
the perfect mingling and attainment of balance among 
Mahavlsnu, Mahalaksmi, Sarasvati, Rakini Sakti, Deva, 
Matrikas and the Kundalinl. It is also the case with 
Brahma-granthi, where a balance and a synthesis are struck 
among even a larger number of factors, which come into 
play. Kundalinl next reaches the anahata cakra, where all 
which is therein, is merged in Her. The vija of tejas, "rang" 
disappears in vayu, and vayu converted into its vija "yang" 
merges into the body of kundalinl. This Cakra Is known as 
"Visnu-granthi". Kundalinl then ascends to the abode of 
Bharati (or Saraswati) or the Visuddha-cakra. Upon her 
entrance here, Ardhanareeswara, Siva, Sakini, the sixteen 
vowels, matra, etc. are all dissolved in the body of Kunda- 
linl. The vija of vayu, "yang" is dissolved in akasa, which 
Itself being transformed Into the vija "hang" is merged in 
the body of Kundalinl. Piercing the lalana cakra, the Devi 
reaches the ajna cakra, where Parama siva, Siddha-kall, the 
Deva, guna, and all else therein, are absorbed into Her body. 
The vija of akasa, "Hang" is merged in the manas cakra, 
and mind itself in the body of Kundalinl. The ajna-cakra 
is known as Rudra-granthi. Affer this cakra has been 
pierced, Kundalinl in her motion, unites with Parama Siva. 
As she proceeds upwards from the two-petalled lotus, the 
nlralamba purl, pranava, nada etc. are all merged in Her. 
The Kundalinl has thus in her progress absorbed in 
Herself, the twenty-four tattvas, commencing with the gross 



elements, and then unites Herself, and becomes one with 
Parama Siva. This Is the malthuna or coition of the 
Sattvlka-panca-tattva. The nectar which flows from such 
union floods the ksudra-brahmanda, or human body. It Is 
then that the sadhaka, forgetful of all "In this world. Is 
immersed in ineffable bliss. 

In the Yoga-sutra II. 49, Patanjall speaks of prana- 
yama, which means that there is separation or vlccheda of 
swasa and praswasa. Three types of pranayama arc referred 
to by Patanjall. Inhalation without exhalation is purakanta 
pranayama, as exhalation without Inhalation Is rechakanta 
pranayama. Whatever the pranayama be, 'this separation 
of the two movements Is the soul of pranayama. In Yoga- 
sutra, III. 50, Patanjall writes, bahya-bhyantara-stambha- 
vrittir-desa-kala-samkhyabhi parldrlsto dcergha-suksma. The 
Vyasa-bhasya explains the sutra as yatra praswasa-purvako 
gatyabhava sa bahya, yatra swasa-purvako gatyabhava sa 
abhyamtara, triteeya stambha-vrittlr yatro-bhaya bhava 
sakrit prayatnat bhavati, yafha taptc nyastam-upalc Jalam 
sarvata samkochamapadycta tatha dwayoryugapad-bhavatya- 
bhava iti. The gatya-bhava. or immobility In the cases of 
bahya and abhyantara corresponds to rechaka and puraka, 
though these two are not strictly alike. In Kumbhaka, 
there Is on the other hand, absence of both rechaka and 
puraka. The Vyasa bhasya writes of .stambha as dwayor- 
yugapad-bhavatyabhava. Explaining the nature of kum- 
bhaka. It is said. 

na rechako nalvaca poorako-atra nasapute sansthltam 

vayum 
sunlscalam dharayet kramena kumbhakhyametad 

pravadanti taj-jna.<*"> 

The efforts leading to stambha-vrittt are of the nature of 
contraction of internal organs. When perfect contraction of 
internal organs has been achieved," it will make possible 
ruddha-swasa, or suspension of breath. There is neither 
rechaka nor pooraka. At this moment, prana and apana. 
have reached a balance in the nabhl-kanda. The nectar 
from the thousand petalled lotus, or sahasrasara overflows 
and lloods the whole being of man. 

These different ways by which suspension of breath 
can be achieved in the Hathayoga, are known as mula- 
bandha (contraction of anus),udeeyana bandha (contraction 
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of stomach), and Jalandhara bandha (contraction of trachea). 
The khecharee-mudra is also of this nature. The tongue 
being pulled out, gradually lengthens. This lengthened 
tongue is then pressed against the brahma-talu, or naso- 
pharynx. The snayus or nerves in this region being thus 
pressed, the yogi becomes ruddha-prana. These methods thus 
help the nerves to be suffocated and immobilised, or 
niruddha ; it leads to a suspension of breath, and suspension 
of prana as well. This Is what is known as prana-rodha, 
achieved through hatha or by force. This alone will not 
lead to citta-rodha, but is nevertheless, a great help in. that 
direction. 

After the continued practice of bahya and abhyantara 
pranayama, there is the first beginning of stambha. This 
stambha-vrltti results naturally out of the continued practice 
of bahya and abhyantara pranayamas and is in sense, a 
synthesis of the two. Great efforts are to be made in finding 
out the balance, for stambha can hardly be achieved at the 
end of puraka or of rechaka. Such balance being very 
difficult to arrive at, stambhas are infrequent at the initial 
stages. But by continued practice, when balance or stambha 
becomes more usual, then there Is a sattvlc manifestation 
and glow, leading to infinite happiness and bliss. " It Is 
needless to emphasize that stambha in pranayama corres- 
ponds to the concept of sama in the philosophic analysis, as 
also the concept of Samarasya in the Tantras. 

It should be clearly recognised that the Bhagavad-glta 
highly praises the attainment of the rounded perfection, this 
state of sama. The Qita identifies this perfectly calm and 
tranquil state with Brahma Himself. In Sannyasa 5. 19, 
the Gita writes, nirdosam hi sama Brahma. This state of 
Brahmahood is only attainable by those, whose minds are 
perfectly balanced, calm and composed. 

lhaiva tair-jita sargo jesam samye sthltam manas 
nirdosam hi samam brahma tasmad brahmanl to 

sthlta.'") 
The Samkara-bhasya explains the sloka as saiva leevnd M,i 
reva tai sama daraibhi-pand.talr-Jito vaseekrS sa gHau^a 
jesam samye' sarva-bhutesu hrsj™,., 7T sargo jauma. 
nlscaiee-bhutam mano-antr *££T ' n"™,^ 
Samkara bhasya goes on, ate saman braCitS ci \J^ ' 
brahmanyeva to sthltha.tasmanna taSSSSS< 



tam-sprlsatl, dehadi - samghatatraa - darsana-bhlmanabhavat. 
Such an equipoise Is beyond all dosas and gunas. The 
Ramanuja bhasya explains this samya as, Jcsamukta-reetya 
sarvesvatmasu samyo sthltam manas, nlrdosam hi, samam 
brahma prakritl samsarga-dosa-vljuktaya samam-atmavastu 
hi brahma. Ramanuja says further that to attain this 
harmony with oneself Is like resting In Brahma, to rest In 
Brahma Is to be the master of the world : atma-samya 
sthltasved-brahmanl sthlta eva te ; brahmanl sthitircva hi 
samsara-jaya ; atmasu jnanalkakarataya samyamevanusando- 
dhana mukta evatyartha. 

This concept of sama is again exactly the same as the 
concept of JIvan-mukta. According to Abhlnavagupta, there 
are three classes of souls : those assimilated to the supreme 
(paramukta), those united to him in his manifested state 
(aparamukta), and those still in the body (Jlvan-mukta). The 
delivered soul becomes one with the supreme, since It is 
admitted that "there is nothing distinct from the redeemed 
to which he should offer praise or oblation." (Paramarthasara. 
p. 51). The delivered soul at this stage becomes the same 
as the Supreme, or has attained perfect harmony with the 
Lord. The concept of jivan-mukta has been worked out at 
great length in the Amrltee-karana-visranti, ullasa, 20, of 
the Ananda-kanda. 

Srenu baksyami devesi : Jivan muktasya laksanam 
Kamam krodham bhayam lobham madam moham ca 

matsaram 16 
' manam lajjam kulam seelam kutsam dambham ca 

vancanam 
avidyam jadatam garbatn seetam-usnam tatha 

atapam. 17 

maitree krita (pa) tatopeksa-madaltalr-mandltasaya 
chlkamusmika-sukhapraptl karya viraktadhee 20 

nltya-nitya — vivekajno hyantara karana nlgraha 
jara-marana heenasya slva-samarasatmya van 21 

llvan— muktasya vijneya steerna-samsara sagara 
deva daltyadibhi bandyassa sevyassa guroo-sisava " 22. 

na kevalamarattvacca na slvattvad bhavot-tatha 
tad dvayor malanacca sya]Jlvanumukti-riyam 

smrlta.""*) 27. 



Jlvanmuktl Is thus the union of amarattva and slvattva. It 
is the enjoyment of the bliss of emancipation, while still 
enmeshed in the flesh. This concept of jivan-mukta is not 
essentially different from the analysis of this concept In 
Bhatta Kallata's Spanda-karlka. 

At the beginning of the third nlsyanda, speaking of 
jlvan-mukta, Bhatta Kallata writes, 

tena sabdarthaclntasu 

na savastha na ya slva 
bhoktaiva bhogya bhavena 

sada sarvatra samsthita 
Itl ba yasya samvritti 

krldatvena khllam jagat 
sa pasyan satata yukto 

jlvan mukto na samsaya.i !,! > 

By "Jasya samvritti" is meant the awareness of the 
jivan-mukta purusa. This samvritti if of the best sadhaka. 
Kallata writes, explaining the nature of Jlvan-mukta, that 
such a man Is steadfast or samahita In all circumstances. 
Samvritti, samyak jnanam sa satatam avyavadhanena sarvo- 
vastusu "yukta" samhita, ukta-vaksyamaneno-padesadrsa 
swabha-bela pariseelana apramattaika-gramanasa so jeevom" 
niyata-dehadhikaranam prannam dharayam eva "mukta" 
sarva-vyapaka-sarvatmaka-swarveswara - swatantra - swaswa- 
bhava-ahamkara pratipatti dardyena jahmadi virodhat 
niskranta parameswara eva samvritta. Such a man looks at 
the Infinite variety of the world, so rich in vibhavas, but Is 
not in the least disturbed, and is completely detached, 
"akhllam asesam ananta vastu-vyaktl-vicitram jagat, viswam 
"kridatrena" swa-nirmita-caracara-bhava • krldanakopacarlta- 
leelamatralaya pasyam vibhayan. To ordinary men and 
women, things of every day life are either a source of riotous 
-pleasure or of pain. But the Rasa-enjoyer is neither held by 
the objects of sense, nor does he renounce them. He Is 
according to Kallata, "yatha kascid kreeda-para swaparikal- 
pitai bhaya krodhadl karanabhuta-bhava-praticchandakal 
kreedam tad-yathatmya-vedittvat bhayadi-vlkara-kalusyam 
managapl napadyate, taithava bhavanam swa-swabhavasaktl- 
vijrimbhita-matra taya , yathatmyavedee san managapl 
vikrltim na apadyate. Evam sarvam kreedatvonalva pasyam 
jeevanneva mukta. The Rasa enjoyer like the jlvan-mukta 
purusa, sees everything, but he is, at the same time, able to 



stand aloof from the spectacle or the vlbhavas, like a detached 
spectator. 

This concept of balance and perfect equipoise, as deve- 
loped In the Yoga, the Tantras, as also In the Bhagavad GIta, 
is the same as the concept of Sunya in the Lankavatara Sutra. 
The Lankavavatara Sutra states that the difference between 
the wise and the ignorant is that the former are free from 
the Viparyasa, while the latter are not. Vlparyasa literally 
means "inversion" or "error" ; it means imagining things 
as they are not, taking error for truth. The wise not 
hampered by the imagination, see that the world is like maya, 
and has no reality, but at the same time, they know that It 
Is there, that it is not pure nothingness. It Is because that 
the wise have gone beyond the relativism of being and not 
being. The waters of the Ganges are not visible to the Preta, 
but since other people see them, they cannot be said to be 
non-existent. In a similar way, the wise have a correct view 
of things, for they are free from errors In their perception 
of an objective world, which exists only in relation to their 
own mind. An objective world is really an error or bhrantl. 
In so far as it Is discriminated as existing externally and 
individually. Or it may he seen that an external, particu- 
larised world is an illusion as long as the ignorant are liable 
to break through the fetters of vikalpa, wrong discrimina- 
tion and motivation ; whereas to the wise, the phenomenal 
world is true in its suchness (tathata). 'What therefore, Is an 
error to the one Is truth to the other, because the latter Is 
entirely free from all form of discrimination (sarva kalpana 
virahita). 

Lankavatara Sutra holds that the objective world Is an 
error ; there is nothing real about it ; it is maya. It is empty 
or sunya. But this does not mean that It Is altogether non- 
entity, and merely a vast expanse of vacuity. The world, 
even if it be an error, is there to the wise as well as to the 
ignorant, but the wise know that It is of an illusive nature 
and in this cognition, they are neither perverted nor un- 
perverted ; they just see it in reality as yatha-bhutam. They 
perceive the. world as it truly Is. And while they do this, 
the world or what is regarded as such by the ignorant, is 
eternal, sasvata or nltya, and beyond the reach of every 
possible duallstic category. It is In this sense, that the 
Lankavatara declares, bhrantl. saswata bhrantis tattvam. 
"this world of error Is eternity itself, truth Itself". If the 



wise, as the Sutra states, cherish even an incipient stirring 
of thoughts, rooted in discrimination or particularisatlon of 
forms and signs (nimitta-laksana-bhedatra), they are far from 
the reality and thought of supreme wisdom (arya-jnana), and 
the wise fall Into the rank of the ignorant. 

It however is to be remembered that the existence of 
this erroneous and confusing world makes it possible for the 
wise to cause a revulsion or paravrittl in their minds and 
memory (vasana) accumulated since time immemorial. This 
narcotic effect manifested in so many aspects of conscious- 
ness, as cltta, manas, manovijnana etc., causes it to differ- 
entiate as in a dream into subjects and successive appear- 
ances, and thus accepting them as real and finally to cling to 
them as to the truth. But, realising the illusive nature of 
these Intellectual discriminations, the wise rise above them, 
and seeing them as errors, transmute falsehood into truth, 
phantasm into reality. And on account of this realisation, 
they realise that what confront them is neither reality (vastu) 
as imagined by the ignorant, nor unreality (avastu) as inferred 
by the unreflecting. The world is, such as it Is ; it Is neither 
existence nor non-existence, no such predicates are applicable 
to it, and for this reason what is to be termed an error 
(bhranti) for the ignorant is Tathata (suchness) for the wise : 
though this statement sounds paradoxical, or even Irrational, 
the position of the Lankavatara Sutra will readily be com- 
prehended, when the dualistlc standpoint of total separation 
is abandoned, and the world Is looked at as yathabhutam, 
from its aspect of eternity (nityata). 

In short, all such apparent paradoxes are designed to 
adjust our thoughts, yathabhutam, to the actuality of exist- 
ence, with which no ordinary rules of logic are compatible. 
To say "It is" is eternallsm (sasvatavada) to say that "It is 
not" is nihilism (uchedabada) : and the object of Buddhist 
reasoning is to avoid both of these two antithetic views, and 
to lead one to the way of experiencing it In its inwardness 
as well as in its totality. 

Any thought that permits of opposition or antithesis, 
such as sat and asat, dharma and adharma, is considered 
to be the outcome of discrimination (vikalpa) ; and so long 
as this is cherished, one can never realise the standpoint of 
pure idealism (cittamatra), and the yathabhutam v understand- 
ing of absolute oneness will never take place. 

This concept of totality' or rounded perfection which 



lies at the core of all aesthetic experience, Is again the 
subject matter of discussion in Kashmir Saivism. The 
Cattanya or Parama Stva is the Reality, which underlies 
as its innermost true self, not only every experiencing 
being, but also everything else in the universe, both 
separately, i.e. individually, as well as a totality, i.e. as the 
entire universe as a whole. 

As the underlying reality is everything, and being in 
the universe, Parama Siva is one and the same in them all 
—undivided and unlimited by any of them, however much 
they may be separated either In time or in space. In other 
words, Parama Siva is beyond the limits of time, space and 
form 1 and as such, is Eteriial and Infinite. 

Again, as the underlying reality in everything, He is 
all pervading ; and at the same time, He is also all trans- 
cending. That is to say, His nature has primarily a two- 
fold aspect — an immanent aspect In which He pervades the 
Universe, and a transcendental aspect in which He is 
beyond all Universal Manifestations. These immanent and 
transcendental aspects have already been discussed with 
special reference to visuddha-sattva in Chs. IV and V, and 
will be discussed once again In Ch. "XI. 

Indeed, the universe with all its infinite variety of 
objects, and means of experience, is nothing but a manifes- 
tation of the immanent aspect of Parama Siva himself. It 
has no other basis or ingredient in it. In the Pratyabhljna 
— hrdaya p. 8 (Kashmir Sanskrit Series), it is said, Sreemat 
Parama Sivasya puna vlswarteerna-vlswatmaka— parama- 

nandamaya— preksakaghanasya akhllam abhde- 

nalva sphurati ; na tu vastuta awyat kimchit grahyam 
grahakam ba ; api tu Sree Parama Siva bhattaraka 
eva ithyam nana-valcitra-sahasral sphurati.< MS > 

It must have been noticed that the experience of * 
equalising the realisation of the two sides of the relation of 
identity namely. "I am this", and also of what may be 
called possession— of one of the two sides as belonging to 
the other— is called the sad-vldya or shuddha vldya— the 
state of experience (or knowledge) in which the true nature 
and relation of things are realised. 

Such an experience is possible In the shuddha-vidya 
state, and not In the previous ones, because in them latter, 
the "attention" of the Experienccr. Is, as it were, one-sided, 
and as such full of Imperfect longings. In the Sada Siva 



Tattva, it Is drawn chiefly, to the "I" side, while in the 
Iswara Tattva, the gaze is fixed principally on the "This" 
side of what constitutes the Aishvarya, i.e., the Lordly state 
of the Experiencer. There is, therefore, in these states,, 
little chance of what may be called a comparison between 
the two aspects of the Experience, "I am this", and therefore 
realising both the contrast and the identity, which there 
subsist between these two. 

As another result of this realisation of contrast and of 
the experience of diverslty-in-unity-and identity, the "This" 
of the Experience Is now realised as not a pure undivided 
"this"- or a unit, but as a whole, i.e. on "All this". It is 
important to remember that the Experience arises in the 
Suddha-vidya state, because as the Experiencer has his 
attention — or what corresponds to it in a lower state- 
drawn equally to himself as the "1" of the Experience, and 
to the "this" as what we have called the object of the 
Experience, he naturally realises, on the one hand, some 
contrast between the "I", which is felt as an absolutely 
undivided Unity and the "This", which as the prototype of 
the multifariousness in the future universe of the sensible 
and psychical experience Is seen as other than such a unity 
—as a something, which has in it at least the germs of 
diversity ; — and on the other hand, feels that this is yet 
somehow one and identical with himself, as being really 
nothing else than his own experience. 

In the Suddha vidya stage, a perfect balance has been 
reached between the two -sides of Experience, "I am this". 
The excellence of shuddha vidya over Sada Shiva Tattva, or 
the Ishvara Tattva lies in that in Shuddha Vidya perfect 
balance has been reached ; in either of the Sada Shiva 
Tattva, or Ishwara Tattva, the Experience is directed to one 
particular end. These last two lack the comprehension and 
rounded perfection of Shuddha vidya stage, and aesthetic 
experience or Rasa, having this comprehension and perfec- 
tion, leaning to neither extreme. Is more akin to the Shuddha 
vidya stage, than to either of the two others above 
enumerated. 

Abhinavagupta's analysis of Rasa in G.O.S. Vol. I. 
p. 283, clearly follows his philosophic standpoint. Speaking 
of the excellence of Rasa, Abhinava writes, eka-ghana-soka- 
samviccarvane-hi loke asti, Iokasya hrdaya-visrantl-antara- 
yasunya-vlsranti-sareerattvat, avisranti-rupataiva dukham. 



tata eva Kapllar-dukhasya cancalyaraeva pranatventoktam 
rajo vrittim vadadbhlrltyanandarupata sarva-rasanam. This 
visranti, which according to Abhlnavagupta characterises 
all aesthetic enjoyment, arises out of a sense of fulfilment 
and balance. Incompleteness gives rise to kshobha or 
cancalya, which is the result of rajas. 

Ahhinavagupta rejects the point of view, which looks 

at objects of sense as different from the sentient being. He 

seems to have mistaken the old Patanjala point of view, in 

which through a process of paka, objects gathered by 

indrlyas as ahara (Ch. II) contribute to the growth and 

development of human body, and mind. He seems to think 

that samanyadhikaranya or co-inherence between objects of 

sense in the form of vlbhava and anubhava and mental 

feelings or sthayibhavas, excited by these, cannot be 

explained from this standpoint. There is according tc 

Abhlnavagupta, a great gulf between objective conditions and 

subjective feelings. It will be remembered from the analysis 

of ahara in Ch. II, that drsya and sravya are gathered by 

hrdaya, acting under the direction of manas. From the 

Patanjala point of view, the objects of sense, even when 

these are different from the sentient being, can contribute 

to his bhoga and apavarga. Postponing for the present, the 

discussion of Abhinavagupta's solution of this problem, 

raised by Samanadhikaranya, it may be noted that Bharata 

thinks that this samanadhikarana is made possible by the 

presence of manas. It has already been noticed in Ch. II, 

how Bharata attaches great importance to the manas, seated 

in the hrdaya. It gathers the sense-impressions or vibhavas, 

which go to build up the soul (Talttirlya 2. 2). 

It should be remembered that samanadhikara in 
Patanjala speculations, is effected in the level of buddhl, 
though it is made possible by the presence of manas. In 
Samadhl-pada I. 4, when through vrlttl-sarupya, the purusa 
becomes identified with sensible objects, the purusa appears 
to be undifferentiated from the buddhl. But the Samkhya 
appears to think that the samanadhikarana is established at 
the level of ahamkara. Orthodox Patanjala speculations 
characterise bandha or bondage as enjoyment of bhoga, and 
moksha or liberation as enjoyment of apavarga. Both 
bandha and moksha are of the buddhl. Samanadhikarana In 
Rasa realisation is a harmonlsation between praktani and 
ldaneentanl vasanas or samskaras (see also Ch. XI). If bandha 



and moksha be at the level of buddhi, It naturally follows 
that samanadhl-karana between praktanl and Idaneentanl 
vasanas, or what corresponds to It at different levels of 
gradation, must he established throughout the scale. The 
absence of this harmonlsatlon at any stage, would stop the 
evolution ; and one becomes tied to that level of existence. 
It appears that Bharata by repeated emphasis on the role 
of the sumanassa preksaka, is perhaps thinking that the 
samanadhlkarana takes place at the level of buddhi. The 
manas being one of the stages of reference, the samanadhl- 
karana plane Is a stage higher to this ; and this is buddhi. 

Bharata by emphasizing the great importance of manas 
In aesthetic appreciation, is once again, following the 
tradition of Patanjala speculations. It should be remembered 
how the nirvikara atman Is activated by the imposition of 
manas. (Caraka. Sarira. 1. 20). The mind bridges the gulf 
between objects of sense and the bhokta, the purusa. This 
is the platform, on which meet these two, the bhokta and 
the bhogya in the form of ahara (see Ch. II). 

Abhinavagupta by denying the separate existence of 
the bhogya (see Chs. II, V) was referring to a different kind 
of Samanadhlkarana. The point which has got to be care- 
fully remembered In this context is this. Abhinavagupta 
could not do away with this concept of samanadhi-karana, 
even though his philosophical position is very different 
from that of Bharata. In the Sadvidya stage, the objective 
element or the vibhava is neither so obscure as in the 
Sadasiva, nor so prominent as In the Iswara, but It is, like 
the two pans of an evenly held balance (samadhrta tula puta 
nyayena), in a state of perfect equality with the subjective 
(Iswar Pratyabhijna Vimarslni. II. 196). The experience of 
this state may be expressed as "I am "this". 

The sad-vidya tattva Is a distinct tattva from the 
vidya tattva, which represents one of the limited powers 
of a limited self. Although the experience of the universal 
self In the state of the sad-vldya Is to be expressed In the 
same words, "I am this", as those required to state that of 
a limited" individual self under the influence of the vldya, 
yet the implication in each case is fundamentally different. 
In the sad-vidya, both "I" and "this" refer to the same 
thing, i.e. both have samanadhlkarana : there is no con- 
sciousness of the subject as quite distinct from that of the 
object ; but in the latter case, "I" refers to the limited 



subject and "this" to the limited object (Iswar Pratyabhljna. 
II. 196-7). 

It should be remembered that Abhlnavagupta seeks to 
establish this samanadhl-karana between subjective feelings 
and objective conditions with the help of the Vljnanavada 
doctrine of the Yogacaras. The Yogacaras look at every- 
tning as being of the nature of Jnana or samblt. This visible 
world appears to most men as the subject of knowledge. 
Independent of their own souls, limited In space and time. 
It Is like a "bhava", meaning existence (see also Ch. II). 
But in the Yogacara analysis, all these are merely projec- 
tions of the citta ; these are the children of his own citta. 
The self-knowledge is imagined to be and looked upon, 
through Ignorance, as something separate and distinct from 
him. To say that something exists is to say that It exists in 
knowledge. There Is no existence, apart from such an 
existence In knowledge. To be is to be perceived. 

According to the Vljnanavada doctrine of Vasubandhu 
in the Vimsatika, all transformations are but transformations 
of the principle of consciousness by Its inherent movement, 
and none of our cognitions are produced by any external 
objects, which for us seem to be existing outside of us, 
and generating our Ideas. In the Trlmslka of Vasubandhu 
and its commentary by Sthiramati, this Idealism is 
more clearly explained. It Is said that both the 
soul or the knower and all that it knows as 
subjective ideas or as external objects existing outside 
of us (vlbhavas in Bharata's analysis) are but trans- 
formations of pure Intelligence (vljnana-parlnama). The 
transformation (parinatna) of pure intelligence means the 
product of an effect different from that of the causal moment 
simultaneously at the time of the cessation of the causal 
moment (Sthlramati's commentary, p. 16). There is neither 
externality nor subjectiveity In pure Intelligence, but still 
these are imposed on It (vijnana swarupe parlkalplta ^eva 
atma dharmasca). All erroneous Impositions Imply that 
there must be some equity which is mistaken as something 
else. There cannot be erroneous impositions on mere 
vacuity ; so these erroneous Impositions of various kinds" of 
external characteristics, self etc. have to be admitted to 
have been made on the transformations of pure intelligence. 
It should be remembered, as pointed out by Dr. Das Gupta, 
that both Vasubandhu and Sthiramati repudiate the sugges- 



Hon of these extreme Idealists, who deny also the reality 
of pure Intelligence on grounds of Interdependence or 
relativity (samvrlttl). Vasubandhu holds that pure conscious- 
ness (vijnaptl-matrata) Is the ultimate reality. This ultimate 
consciousness is a permanent entity which by its inherent 
power (saktl) undergoes three-fold transformations as the 
inherent Indeterminate inner changes (vipaka), which again 
produce the two other kinds of transformations as the inner 
psychoses of mental operations (mananaj and as the percep- 
tion of the so-called external sensible (visaya-vijnapti). The 
apprehension of all appearances or characterised attitudes 
(dharma) as the cognised objects and that of selves and 
cognisers, the duality of perceivers and the perceived, 
is due to the three-fold transformations of vipaka, manana, 
and visaya-vijnapti. The ultimate consciousness (vijnaptt- 
matra) which suffers all these modifications, is called alaya- 
vljnana, in Its modified transformations, because it is the 
repository of all experiences. The ultimate principle of 
consciousness Is thus regarded as absolutely permanent In 
itself, and is consequently also of the nature of pure 
happiness (sukha), for what Is not eternal Is painful, and 
this being eternal is happy. When a saint's mind becomes 
fixed (pratisthita) in this pure consciousness (vijnapti- 
matra), the tendency of dual thought of the subjective and 
objective ceases, and there dawns the pure indeterminate 
(nirvlkalpa) and transcendent (lokottara) consciousness. It 
Is a state in which the ultimate pure consciousness runs 
back from its transformations, and rests in itself. It Is 
divested of all afflictions (klesa) or touch of vicious ten- 
dencies, and is therefore called anasrava. It is unthinkable, 
undemonstrable, because it is, on the one hand, pure-self- 
consciousness (pratyatmavedya) and omniscience (sarva- 
jnata), as it is divested of all limitations (avarana), and on 
the other hand. It Is unique in itself. This pure conscious- 
ness Is called the container of the seed of all (sarva-vija), 
and when Its first Indeterminate and Indefinable transfor- 
mations rouse the psychosis-transformations and also the 
transformations as sense-perceptions, these mutually act 
and react against one another, and thus the different series 
rise again and again, and mutually determine one another. 
These transformations are like waves and ripples on the 
ocean, where each is as much the product of others as also 
the generator of other. Alaya-vijnana In this ultimate state 



of pure consciousness (vljnaptl-matra) is called the cause 

(dhatu) of all virtues, and being the ultimate state in which 

all the dharmas, or characterised appearances, had lost all 

their limitations, it is also called the dharma-kaya of the 

Buddha. It may be pointed out here that in the vijnana- 

vada, the eternal and unchangeable thought substance 

undergoes by virtue of its Inner dynamics, three different 

orders of superficial changes, which later determine all 

subjective and objective possibilities ; the second starts the 

process of the psychosis by the original ignorance and false 

attribution of self-hood to non-self elements, self-love, and 

egoism ; and in the third grade, we have all the concrete 

mental and extra-mental relations evolve in the first stage 

of the transformations : and these abide through the other 

two stages of the transformation, and becomes more and 

more complex and concrete in course of their association 

with the categories of the other transformations. 

The substratum which makes possible the samanadht- 
karana of subjective feelings and objective conditions or 
vibhava, is according to the Yogacaras, vijnana. What is, 
is merely one homogeneous vijnana, which is not an abstract, 
but a concrete reality. The thinking being becomes conscious 
of its existence and identity of the subject only by knowing 
objects. The whole system of facts is placed within the 
Individual consciousness. The Yogacaras rejected the 
assumption of the realists, (including the Patanjala stand- 
point), who looked on mind as a self-contained thing con- 
fronted in experience by other self-contained things as ahara. 
Going behind the two substances of matter and mind, they 
tried to discover a comprehensive reality Including these 
two. Within this vijnana, arises the distinction between 
subject and object. The alaya-vijnana is the foundational 
fact of reality, revealing Itself in individual minds and 
things. The distinction between subject and object Is a 
distinction made by knowledge itself within its own field, 
and not a relation between two independent entities, as the 
Valbhaslkas and the Sautratlnkas assumed. The alaya-vijnana 
is the whole containing within itself, the Knower and the 
Known. 

All thoughts excepting those of a Buddha have a three- 
told nature or character : (1) the imagined nature (pari- 
kallpia), (2) dependent or caused nature (paratantra), and 
(3) absolute or metaphysical nature (parlnlspanna). Dream 



experiences come In the first class. Thought externalises in 
the form of dream figures. Such wrongly objectified objects 
of cognition are the bodily organs, things known by them 
and the material universe. In the idea of the ego, ahamdristi, 
thought presents itself to itself, as object and subject of cog- 
nition. From the opposition of duality arise the so-called 
categories of being, non-being, essence etc. The dual nature 
results from the fact that the so-called objects, which are 
only forms of thought are considered to be external and 
existing In themselves, even as a dreamer believes in the 
reality of dream elephants, when he notices them. This 
duality has no metaphysical reality, but is a product 
of imagination, parikalpa or vikalpa, which imposes on 
thought the categories of subject and object. 

The Yogacaras divide all things in the universe into 
the two groups of samskrta or composite and asamskrta or 
non-composite. The composite dharmas are also similarly 
divided as in the realist schools, though in them the first 
place is given to rupa or matter, while the Yogacaras give 
it to citta, or mind. Citta or mind Is the ultimate source 
of all things. This citta has two aspects, laksana or pheno- 
menal, and bhava or noumenal. The former deals with Its 
changeableness, the latter with its Immutability. 

The asamskrita dharmas are six. Akasa is the limitless, 
free from all change, which is identified with mere beings ; 
Pratisamkhya-nirodha is the cessation of all kinds of 
klesas or sorrows, attained through the power of perfect 
knowledge ; Apratisamkhya-nirodha is the cessation acquired 
without the aid of perfect knowledge. Acala is the state of 
disregard of all power and pleasure, and Samjna-vedana- 
nlrodha Is that where vedana (feeling) and samjna (percep- 
tion) do not act. These five are not independent, but are 
different names conventionally employed to denote the 
noumenal aspect of the universe. These might be called the 
different stages by which the highest reality can be attained. 
Dharmapala says, "All these five conventional terms are 
given to several stages of manifestation, and parts of pure 
being". These are the manifestations of the true metaphysi- 
cal absolute of the Yogacara school, the tathata. "This is 
the transcendental truth of everything, and is termed 
tathata. because its essential nature Is real and eternal. Its 
nature is beyond the reach of language. It is Indefinable". 
so says Vasubandhu, speaking of the nature of tathata. 
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Asanga similarly says, "It can neither be called existence 
nor non-existence. It Is neither such nor otherwise. It is 
neither born nor destroyed. It neither increases nor 
decreases. It Is neither purity nor filth. Such is the real 
laksana or nature of the transcendental truth.'' 

Parlkalpita or illusory" knowledge is purely subjective, 

being unconditioned by the categories. It cannot stand 

critical judgment, and has no practical efficiency. Para- 

tantra or empirical knowledge, is relative and conditioned. 

Through this categorised knowledge, the absolute reality, 

free from all conditions, cannot be known. It Is possible 

for man to rise to the metaphysical insight since the one 

universal dwells in all. It exists whole and undivided in 

every single thing, entirely free from all forms of the 

phenomena. Plurality Is possible because of subjection to 

time and space, which are the principles of Indlvldualltion. 

The alaya is free from diversity, though its phenomena are 

innumerable in space and time. The highest state which 

transcends all opposites, in which the positive and the 

negative are one and the same (bhavabhava-samanata), is 

called by the Yogacaras tathata, or pure being (Mahayana- 

sutraiamkara). 

It must have been noticed that Abhlnavagupta was led 

to Interpret Bharata's Rasa-sutra by vijnana-vada, because 

he was faced with the problem of Samanadhlkarana in 

Rasa-realisation. The Iswara-Pratyabhijna-vimarsinl (II. 196) 

had already referred to samanyadhikaranya as sad-vldya. 

There could not be any meeting of vlbhavas, accompanied 

with anubhavas and vyabhicharibhavas, with sthayibhavas 

(See Ch. XI), or "This" and "I", -without both being rooted 

in the same substrate. This substrate in the Vijnanavada, is 

of the nature of pure intelligence. This stand-point is very 

different from the Patanjala standpoint, which looks at 

both subject and object, or purusa and prakrlti as real. The 

chief point of difference between the theory of knowledge 

of the Abhasavada and the Patanjala system Is that while 

according to the latter, the object Is separate from the 

subject, and caters to his bhoga and apavarga, according 

to the' Abhasavada, subject and object are essentially one, 

and the phenomenon of knowledge Is simply the result of 

their unification, i.e. merging of the object In the subject. 

Inspltc of this very fundamental difference In philosophical 

position between the Muni and his great Interpreter, 



Abhinavagupta, the two are nevertheless agreed on the 
nature of aesthetic bliss. The samanadhlkarana is a funda- 
mental requirement In Rasa-realisation. This samanadhl- 
karana in Abhlnavagupta's analysis, takes place in Vijnana, 
or in the sea or Universal Consciousness. In Patanjala 
analysis, the samanadhlkarana between present bhavas and 
latent vasanas, lakes place in buddhi. It has been clearly 
recognised by the Alamkarikas that without vasanas, there 
can be no Rasa-reailsation. (Vide Chapters VI and XI). In 
the Yoga-sutra 4.11, it is said that vasanas are rooted In 
smritl. In Sadharia-pada 18, the Vyasa-bhasya speaks of 
grahana, dharana, uha, apoha, tattva-jnana and abhi-nivesa 
as all faculties of the 'buddhi. Vacaspati Mlsra expla'ins 
dharana as smritl. So It appears that according to Patan- 
jala standpoint, the samanadhlkarana is to be at the level 
of buddhi. This also seems to be Bharata's position, when 
he holds that Rasa-realisation is of the sumanassa 
preksaka. It has been noticed* in Chs. IV and V. how both 
sumanasattva and preksakattva are to be achieved through 
Sattva-suddhi. But th'ese two have the samanadhi-karana in 
the buddhi. The reader being already sumanassa, must pass 
to the samanadhikarana level of buddhi, if he is to find the 
perfect balance and equipoise between vlbhavas and sthayi- 
bhavas, which characterise aesthetic enjoyment. 

But the extreme idealism of Abhinavagupta cannot be 
overlooked. In this, he stands in sharp contrast to the 
Patanjala background of Bharata's Natya-sastra (Vide Chs. 
II, VI, VII and VIII). Indeed, this has led to a good deal 
of misunderstanding of Bharata's philosophical and 
aesthetic position. There Is hardly a parallel in the history 
of aesthetics to this, where a basic text like the Natya- 
sastra (belonging to a particular school of philosophy), has 
been throughout interpreted from the standpoints of other 
systems, which are almost all of them, monistic. There are 
present in Bharata's text, certain Ideas in a germinal form, 
which have been differently interpreted in different schools 
of philosophy. One such idea is the concept of visuddha- 
sattvaT which is the subject-matter of discussion in Chs. IV 
and V. Abhlnavagupta's abhasa-vada doctrine offers a very - 
fine and reliable explanation of the essence of aesthetic 
enjoyment. But It cannot bo denied that it Is a far cry from 
what the Muni meant by his Rasa-sutra (Vide Chs. II. VI, 
VII. VIII). 
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Abhinavagupta's extreme idealism reminds one of the 
absolute spiritualism of Berkeley, in that both or their 
systems are a unitary, homogeneous system of thought. 
Both overcame the dualism of substances, and thus satis- 
fled the most fundamental demand of the philosophical 
spirit— the demand for unity. Berkeley speaks of the ex- 
istence of matter as an illusion: that time is nothing, 
abstracted from the succession of ideas in our minds : that 
space cannot exist without the mind ; that mind alone 
exists ; and that these perceive ideas either by themselves, 
or through the action of the all-powerful spirit, on which 
they depend. Berkeley's idealism is thus simply an apotheo- 
sis of nous, much as Abhinavagupta's philosophy Is an 
apotheosis of vijnana. 



IV 

The concept of balance and perfect equipoise as deve; 
loped in the Yoga, the Tantras and in the Bhagavad Glta, 
and the concept of Sunya in the Lankavatara-Sutra, or the 
metaphysical concept of Tathata In the Yogacara, are 
essentially the same. It is the concept of Sad-vidya in 
Kashmir Saivism. It is once again', the concept of Yugan- 
naddha and Prajnopaya in Hinayana and Vajrayana 
Buddhism. 

This concept of balance and harmony dominated Greek 
thought as much as it has dominated Indian aesthetic and 
philosophic speculations. Heraclitus herd that behind all 
pairs of opposition, there is a single something which 
underlies them, though it appears each time in a different 
guise and so receives different names among men. This one 
thing which keeps asserting itself in struggle and in change 
is what Heraclitus calls God. He is tireless, in finding new 
concrete Images for expressing the unity of opposites.* 1 In 
the Second Book of the fragment, Katharmol, Empedocles 
describes the process of the creation of whole forms. These 
whole forms had not yet any separate limbs, or separate 
sex ; they became men and women as the process of separat- 
ing out (under Hate) continued.*' Empedocles appears to 
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have suggested that sexual desire was a yearning of the 
separated limbs to become one again as before. This fore- 
shadows the theory attributed by Plato to Aristophanes in 
the Symposium." The ethics of Plato Is similarly dominated 
by this concept of balance and harmony. Plato distin- 
guishes virtues of the soul and of the body. Those of the 
soul are wisdom, courage, justice, temperance, those of the 
body, health, strength and beauty. Parallel to these is the 
series of opposite qualities, the vices of body and soul. The 
virtues depend on the harmony (symmetry), the vices on the 
disharmony (lack of symmetry) of the soul or body as the 
case may be. This explanation of diseases, weakness and 
ugliness, as lack o! symmetry in the body and Its parts or 
their relations, was taken over by Plato from contemporary 
medicine, on which he based his whole science of ethics or 
therapy of the soul, and In which he saw the pattern of 
true science and strict method." Hippocrates and Galenus 
also held that health is the result of a perfect bodily 
balance. * s The concept of balance and harmony seems to 
be the dominating idea of the ancient world." 

Man's true nature is completeness. This means entire- 
ness, perfection, fulfilment and satisfaction, without defici- 
ency, lack or inability. That which is complete is one 
undivided and an Invisible whole, to which nothing can be 
added, or from which nothing can be taken away. It under- 
goes neither fluctuation nor variation, neither augmentation 
nor deflection. Completeness is something rare and precious. 
In most cases, it is overlooked, because our cultural pattern 
favours onesidedness, and the development of highly 
specialised types. A man who is more than what society 
expects from him, is more or less, an uncertain person. He 
is different from the rest, because he is at one with himself. 
And yet everyone yearns for being a "more", because he 
has somehow an inkling of the fact that his existence means 
far more than economic welfare, sordid gain, or pleasure- 
hunting, and that it gains its meaning, when it is connected 
with something far more enduring and all-sustaining. 
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Segmental behaviour is possible for certain ends only, but 
it cannot continue to dominate the -whole without damage 
to the core of what man is. Therefore, man must try to 
throw off the self-imposed fetters of his one-sidedness, and 
to bring to light all that is in him. Man is not altogether 
comprehended within the dimensions of the cosmos, created 
by the genius of scientists ; he extends somewhere else, into 
a world which although enclosed within him, stretches 
beyond space and time. 

The moon waxes or wanes, according as her own shadow 

decreases or increases, but, in fact, the moon is the same 

all the time. "There is neither decrease nor increase. But 

although the moon is full all the time, we say that the 

moon waxes or wanes, as darkness goes away, or as he is 

covered with darkness". It is the same with what man 

really is, what the whole universe is. Human interpretation 

conceives it as being or non-being. But in reality, it is 

both, or stated more correctly, being and non-being are' 

abstractions of our own creation. And those abstractions, 

after they have been added together, are still less than 

reality. They leave behind them a residue, too important 

to be neglected. Man and the Universe, as known to the 

specialists, are far from being the real man, the real 

universe. They are nothing but schemata, consisting of 

other schemata built up by the techniques of. each science. 

But when man passionately seeks the principle ol; all things," 

when he flings away his abstractions, because he has learned 

that they are Insufficient, enmeshing him In a something, 

then he will find his true nature. And this nature, being 

wholeness, will manifest itself like the light of the full 

moon, when her own shadow vanishes. The Sekodessa-tika 

(Q.O.S.) in p. 62 writes, nissvabhavam idam viswam 

bhavabhavailaksanam. "the universe is not a something 

(nlsvabhavam) it Is the one which (our various techniques 

divide into) being and non-being." And again in p. 62, 

the Sekodessa-tika writes, nltyoditam tu buddhanam na 

vidyadastacetasam, "constantly it rises with the Enlighteded 

Ones. It does not rise with them, whose mind is stained 

with ignorance". 

Viewed from the standpoint of human ego, drawing 
near and withdrawing from what is in reality, the universe 
human nature appears either open or closed to man For 
when, m the dally struggle for existence, man's attention 



is attracted by the outside world, all that is in him is 
obscured, but when man listens to and follows its voice 
unexplainable happiness and ineffable bliss is waiting for 
him. He has everything, for he is everything. Saraha 
exclaims, as quoted in the Sekodessatika, p. <» 
jayati sukha-raja ekah karana-rahitah sadodita Jagatam 
yasya ca nigadanasamaye vacanadaridro babhuva sarvajna. 
"Victorious is the Prince, who is bliss, unique, causeless, 
and who constantly rises in the world. But if one tried to 
speak of Him in words, even the Omniscient One would be 
speechless". 

Completeness, entireness, beyond all words and 
concepts, has been present from the very beginning, though 
unrealised. The universe is only its manifestation. It 
only seems to us if it grows till at last it will be plucked and 
enjoyed like a ripe fruit. However, the fruit is not different 
from the tree or from the seed out of which, it through 
various stages developed. Cause and effect are one and 
,the same. 

"The universe (the bimba of which) comprises all 
aspects and form, and Is born out of the void (sunya), 
(comparable with) the transparent sky (and by nature the 
void), is the cause (hetu, karana). Bliss (sukha) which 
originates in the Immutable (aksara). (comparable with) the 
sukra (i.e. lucid energy, thought of as male activity, and 
according -to ordinary people's view, the sperma). Is the 
effect (phala). For what reason is bliss determined as 
effect, the nature of which is perfect (and unconditioned) 
bliss ? (the reason is that) perfect and unconditioned bliss 
is determined by just the same cause, because (bliss) is the 
void without ideas'-of objects (niralamba-sunyatmakatyat). 
This is the non-duality, known as the void and the Great 
Compassion (Sunyata karuna). The void signifies that the 
mind (Citta), representing the Universe, and being the Void 
appearing as an object, is the cause and that the mind, 
representing the inmiutable, and being the Great Compas- 
sion (sunyata-karuna)— not troubled by ideas of objects, is 
the effect. The non-separateness of the void and of the 
Great Compassion is enlightenment (bodhi-citta). It is one- 
ness. This is called the non-losablc (acyuta) 

Enlightenment is free from the opposites of annihilation 
(nirvana) and the bustle of the world (samsara). Thus the 



author of the Kalacakra-tantra has stated. 'The universe 
(seen like an Image In a mirror, blmba) Is untramclled by 
a sterile Nirvana ; the Immutable (aksara), being perfect 
(and unconditioned) Great Bliss, Is beyond the bustle of 
the world, which yields but transient Joy and pleasure. The 
union of the Immutable (aksara) with the universe (bimba) 
is non-duality ; it is unsurpassable, the sublime— ksara- 
sukha-laksanena - atcetamanasrava mahasukham - aksaram. 
Tayoraksara-vlmbayor yoga advaya apara ut-krista' (Sekodes- 
satika. p. 70). 

Plagued by frustration and haunted by anxiety, living a 
life on the plane of bhava, man is looking always for total 
satisfaction and complete freedom from anxiety. He is still 
far from having realised Great Bliss or mahasukha. In this 
stage of male-female relationship, of the emotional tyrannies 
and categories of society, from which he cannot Isolate him- 
self if he desires, are added the residua of individual experi- 
ence. Looked at from the standpoint of sexual relationship, 
it means the memories of tiresome skittishness, and equally 
tiring exigencies of the females always evading man, when he 
wants them, and forcing themselves upon him when he does 
not want them. Moreover, man possesses more appetites 
than what his sexual organs can satisfy. But unaware of the 
disproportion between drive and spirit, and of the actual 
reason of his disequilibrium, forcing him to live on the plane 
of bhava, he is tempted into the vicious circle of seeking all 
the more in the objective world around him, in order to 
quench the burning thirst and hunger for completeness and 
total satisfaction. This, as a matter of fact, is the reason that 
in most cases, the relationship between man and woman, is 
confined in the realms of the biological drive. But since in 
this way, the man somehow fails in his adjustment to surplus 
reality, his human state should be considered as a biological 
neurosis *' 

Advayavajra in Catur-mudra, pp. 32-33, thus speaks on 
the nature of this completeness, wholeness and totality. 
"Evam (comprises everything, and he who has understood 
the meaning of this word, has understood all and everything)" 
"I worship the Vajra-sattva, who is purest knowledge, 
and for man's seif-realisatlon, I shortly will discuss the 
sequence of the mudras. 
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Since men here do not understand the sequence of the 
mudras, they work under delusions, and suffer in erring 
about in the ocean of existence. In order that they may 
grasp the meaning of the f6ur mudras, the means of the 
realisation of Great Bliss (mahasukha) is discussed here, in 
accordance with the Tantras. There are four mudras. 

1. The karma-mudra 

2. The dharma-mudra 

3. The maha-mudra, and 

4. The samaya-mudra. 

This is the nature of Karma-mudra : Karman comprises 
everything that expresses itself In deeds, words and thoughts. 
A mudra which is characterised in this way is (bound up 
with and by nature) imagination (kalpanasvarupa). He who 
has intercourse with a karma-mudra, experiences (various 
stages of) pleasure and bliss (ananda), all of which belong 
to certain moments. (As it has been said) : 

Out of the knowledge of the moments (there comes) 
the knowledge of bliss, culminating and ending in the Evam. 

There are four degrees of pleasure, and bliss : 

1. (ordinary) pleasure (ananda) 

2. Transport (paramananda) 

3. Satiety (viramananda), and 

4. Bliss (sahajananda) 

There are four moments : 

1. Stimulus (vicitra) 

2. Elaborated reflex (vipaka) 

3. Final response (vimarda), and 

4. the moment after consummation with its 
incredible awareness of all potentialities 
(vilaksana). 

Prom the Seka (section of the Kalacakratantra). it is 
gathered that the moment after consummation (vilaksana) Is 
the central experience, From the Hathayoga, however. It Is 
learnt that at the end of bliss belonging to the moment after 
consummation (sahaja-vllaksanayor ante), duration sets in. 

This has been expounded by the Exalted One in the 
Seka-Hathayoga. Everything that exists (sahaja), because 
(everything that exists) Is, as it were, a reflection of the 
very nature of all that exists. The reflection of the very 



